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Fatr May unveils her ruddy cheek, 
And decks her brow with daisies, 

And scitters blossoms as she goes, 
Through fields and forest mazes. 


The fragrant hawthorn, white with bloom, 


Fills all the uplands airy : 
The grass is dry, the sky is clear— 
Let ’s go a Maying, Mary. 


I dearly love, in days like this, 
When birds make music 0’er us, 


To roam with thee through wildwood paths, 


And listen to their chorus ; 
To help thee over crags and stiles, 
And take thy hand in leaping, 
And out and in to see thy face 


Through leaves und branches peeping. 
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Ten years have passed since first I saw 
Thy fresh and budding beauty, 

And love has ripened with the years, 
And linked itself with duty. 

In life’s young spring I swore to thee 
A truth that should not vary ; 

And now, in summer of my days, 
[ love thee better, Mary. 


Leave house affairs to shift awhile— 
Leave work, and care, and sorrow ; 
We'll be the merrier to-day, 
And happier to-morrow. 
{ would not greatly care for life, 
If fate and toil contrary 
Could not afford me, now and then, 
A holyday for Mary. 
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CORA. 
A MAY LEGEND OF SOMERSETSHIRE. 


A young and spiritual girl, whose whole na- 
ture has become tinctured with the exquisite 
beauties surrounding her in a country retreat, 
lives with her father, whose life, one May-moon 
night, passes away in sosleep-like a manner, that 
his child, deeming he slumbers, wanders forth 
into the woods, and, straying into a mystic dell, 
is there transformed by certain flower-elves and 
fairies into a spirit of the night. Such, in brief, 
is the substance of a poem written by Mr. Sidney 
Whiting, somewhat German in its character, and 
full of elegant fancy and tender poetic coloring. 
The accompanying engraving represents the he- 
roine of the legend, which we have copied from 
a pastel-drawing in the possession of the author. 
As a specimen of the poem, we can only find 
room for the following extract :— aa 



































































































































Within this dell a different atmosphere 

Is breathed by spirits of the moonlit air. 

Now they are seen, and then anon they fade, 
And all seems motionless within the glade ; 
And then again the rays the outline take 

Of mortal form, which suddenly will break 

In dancing light again; and all around 

Swells harmony, till gradually the sound 
Subsides to merely moving of the trees, 

And plaintive whisperings of the scented breeze. 
The tiny forms of fairy beings play, 

And hang in clusters on the May-moon’s ray ; 
Or float upon some perfume passing by, 

With folded pinions resting lazily. 

Anon within the crimson cavern of a bud 
Some elfish band will sink in listless mood ; 
And closing up the leafy curtains of the flower 
Remain embosomed for an idle hour. 
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And see! amidst the brightness falls a shade— 
Some mortal ’s wandered to the fuiry glade ; 
And yet must purer be than mortals are, 

Or like that sudden quenching of the star 
That ’s lost from heaven in the abyss of air, 
Would ev’ry elf and spirit disappear. 

But, though ’t is Cora’s shadow dims the spot, 
Yet the immortal forms are frighted not ; 
With sweet bewilderment the air she feels 
Press round her form, and o’er her senses steals 
Oblivion of the past: but, as it fades, 

In lieu a mystic lore her mind pervades ; 
What erst appeared but common to her view, 
Now wears a different shape, a stranger hue. 
She sees the flowerets’ dews are elfin springs, 
Bubbling from leafy cups; their elfin wings 
Laved in the sparkling drops, and then the gems 
Cling to their forms like fairy diadems. 

She feels that light becomes incorporate, 

And mingles with her form, while odors wait 
To claim their share in the creating sprite ; 
And as she grows attenuate and light, 

On Cora’s form no more the air can press, 

But folds a spirit in its sweet caress. 

Then is the scene all animate again; 

No form that loves the night now dare remain 
Ensconced in cradling flowers—no spirit rest, 
While all are with a kindred spirit blessed. 
Nor do they wish—the music of each wing 
Makes glad the air, the joyful fluttering 
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Bids every odor choicest incense pour ; 

The gladsome flowerets give their richest store, 
The dew- drops glisten more intensely bright, 
For CoRa IS A SPIRIT OF THE Nicur! 


E’en to this day the cottage may be seen, 

But almost hidden from the passer’s view; 
For Time has robed it in a garb of green: 

Now climbs the ivy where the roses grew : 
And peasants speak of how the old man died, 

And how that night his only child was lost ; 
And that in grief they sought her near and wide; 

But vain the search, and vain the tears it cost. 
They tell the tale with reverential fear, 

That, though the cot remains unoccupied, 
Soft sounds at even-time still hover near ; 

And, though tle stranger will the tale deride, 
Yet some avow they recognize the sound— 

The same sweet melancholy sound they say, 


Time lays his finger light on thee, 
Thy cheeks are red as peaches ; 

Thine eyes are bright as first they glowed 
To hear my youthful speeches. 

Thine eldest boy is nine years old, 
Thy youngest babe two summers ; 

And thou art blooming like a girl, 

*Mid all the little comers. 











That once had called the village band around, 
To deck the maidens with the buds of May. 
Strange stories have they all, and each one tells 
The tale with fresh tradition of his own; 
But all agree, each May the vesper bells 
Send forth a musical yet plaintive tone, 
More softly than if pealed by village hands, 
More sweetly than their notes e’er spoke before ; 
And then the home-returning peasant stands, 
With wondering pleasure till the sounds be o’er. 
But, whatsoe’er the truth, the place is dear 
To all who know the legend of the spot; 
And e’en the poorest rustic will forbear 
To break the charm, to occupy the cot; 
He will not even touch a tree or flower, 
And lets in wildness climb the creeping bands ; 
And thus the cottage, to this very hour, 
A loved memorial of tradition stands. 





Bring all the four into the woods— 
We ’1l set them gathering posies, 
Of harebells blue, and pimpernelis, 
Instead of garden-roses. 
Beneath the trees we ’ll have one day 
Of frolicksome employment ; 
And birds shall sing and winds shall blow, 
“To help us to enjoyment. 











PILGRIMS OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


(Continued from page 378.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


He puts the chamois’ flight to shame : 
He takes the wild crag by the brow, 
As boatmen might his shallop’s prow. 
The avalanche he loves to dare— 
To shout amid the wild uproar 
Until the thundering vale is full ; 
Then stands upon the ruins there, 
Like some brave Spanish matadore 
With foot upon the fallen bull! 


Tue song of the guide was ended, and as the echo 
of the strain died away among the rocks, Eveline, 
who had been gazing fixedly forward for several mo- 
ments, gradually grasped the rein more tightly, with 
unconscious convulsiveness, and at last exclaimed, 
without taking her eyes from off the object which 
seemed so to rivet their attention— 

‘“‘T pray you, look there! See you not something 
upon the face of yonder far and dizzy blue height? 
Something which moves at times slowly, stealthily, 
now faintly seen, now lost?—But see! there again 
it appears; and now it seems to drop down a space 
as if it had wings—and now to crawl along the smooth 
and shining precipice! Can it be an eagle or a cha- 
mois, or some one emulating the builders of the Babel 
wall and endeavoring thereby to reach heaven ? 
Methinks the distance from that spot to the world 


beyond might be measured with one footstep. Do 
you not see it?” , ' 





**T do,” said Dominic, glad to find his young mis- 
tress in a more cheerful mood. “It is a sight I am 
almost as familiar with as I am with these mountain 
crags. IfI mistake not, that is neither an eagle nor a 
chamois which you have descried—and, forgive me, 
lady, your eyes must be as good as they are beautiful, 
to have discovered any living thing at so great a dis- 
tance.”’ 

** Eveline, who was really too unaffected to take 
offense at an innocent compliment from her honest 
and simple-hearted guide, smiled, and slightly nod- 
ded her acknowledgment, and renewed her question 
as to that which was still holding her attention. 

‘If I mistake not,’’? continued Dominic, “ that is 
a form which | know almost as well as I do my own. 
Indeed, I am sure that there is but one among all the 
Chamois hunters in the Alps who dares to adventure 
on that perilous path. From Basle to Geneva, from 
Neuechatel to the Spliigen, of all who scale the heights 
of the Rhone glacier, or the Mer de Glace or Rosen- 
lau, there is no one who would have the hardihood 
to attempt to climb yonder precipice but Herman of 
the Wetterhorn. He is a strange fellow. The tra- 
veler may perhaps meet him on the Devil’s Bridge, 
and stop to hear him relate in hurried language some 
marvelous story of danger or death, that makes the 
stoutest listeners tremble aud their cheeks grow 
pale! For this he will levy a tax upon the flask of 
some one of the company, and having refreshed 
himself, will disappear as suddenly among the rocks 
as he appeared. The following night the same tra- 
veler will most likely meet him at the Grimsel, 
where he is tolerably sure to find some of his fellows 
who follow the same dangerous trade, and there he 
will be heard to tell stories and sing half the night 
away, until the very rafters laugh and ring with his 
jollity. Sleep flies from the house over the threshold 
of which Herman sets his foot, at least until he has 
sung himself to sleep; or if the traveler succeeds in 
getting into a doze, the wild huntsman and the cha- 
mois sweep through his troubled dreams, until the 
hunter has sung the waiting-maid out of patience, 
and all the wine out of the bottle, at which time he 
must perforce go to bed with the rest. He has not a 
match in all Switzerland for wrestling, pitching 4 
quoit, or drawing a bow. He is the champion of all 
the Schwingfestes at Meyringen. There’s not a 


-man in all the districts of Unterwalden or Grinden- 


wald who can stand against him; and the beautiful 
maidens of Hasli are but too proud when Herman’s 
arm swings them through the waltz. If now all goes 
well, another hour must bring us to the ribs of snow 
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which lie around the broken base of that far height, 
and in two hours more we should reach the convent, 
and there perchance we shall find Herman the hunter, 
who is almost sure to be there with a supply of cha- 
mois for the monks. Then you shall hear what a 
well of glee is in his heart, and what an Alpine gust 
of joy in his voice !” 

‘‘Tt would please me much,”’ said Eveline, ‘to 
meet one whom you have praised so highly, and who 
is so celebrated for his perilous exploits.’’ 

Let us here step back a pace or two and look to 
Mrs. Durham. There she sat, like any thing else 
than Patience, and certainly not smiling at her grief. 

‘Oh, it ’s all very well,’’ said she, in an ironical 
tone, Which was addressed to the two bright brass 
buttons on Mr. Durham’s coat in the distance; ‘it’s 
all very well for bone and sinew, but mortal flesh 
can’t stand it much longer!’? We suppose we must 
understand from this, not that the bone and sinew re- 
ferred to were other than mortal, but that they were 
composed of a much coarser material than was the 
flesh’ which now made the spirit of Mrs. Durham 
groan. ‘‘ All very well,’’ continued the lady, her eyes 
flashing indignation, which the aforesaid brass but- 
tons in the sunlight seemed to flash back again; 
“it’s nothing but up! up!! up!!! and down!!! 
down!! down! till one is sea-sick on dry land. To- 
day we freeze, to-morrow melt! so here we go, 
chasing about that abominable old ‘*‘ Murray,” like 
so many green goslings after a goose.’’ Mrs. Dur- 
ham did not mean the actual soul and body of John 
Murray, the celebrated publisher, but she referred 
to that large red-bound volume which Mr. Durham 
constantly carried in his hand, and which could be 
recognized at the distance of half a mile as ‘‘ Murray’s 
Hand-book.’’ It seemed to us also that she might 
have chosen a more elegant simile ;—she might, for 
instance, have compared the red volume to a fiery 
will-o’-the-wisp bobbing up and down over the world ; 
or to some malicious fiend, dragging her about with 
pleasant promises, without ever saying a word as to 
the hardships to be endured. But no; when Mrs. D. 
was out of humor there was no varnishing matters 
over with her—and whether she spoke in similes, 
which she was apt to do, or in plain prose, she 
drove plump at the subject in question. Mrs. D., 
when enduring the fatigues of travel, was, like a 
great many other good people, quite another person 
from Mrs. D. in her own drawing-room at home. 
There, she was collected, pleasant and peaceful ;— 
here, her temper was disjointed, and her nerves were 
all ajar. 

‘‘ What on earth people wunt to be trapesing up 
and down such a country as this, like ants in a lump- 
sugar bowl, for, I do n’t know ;—I ’m sure its not to 
sweeten one’s temper, any how!” continued this 
injured lady. ‘‘ Nothing but hurry-scurry, up hill 
and down dale, till every joint is dislocated, and every 
nerve in one’s body is skinned alive!’ This last 


figurative language was evidently in her mind drawn 
from certain unpleasant operations which she had 
seen performed in her morning visits to the fish end 
of the market. 


‘‘ Might as well go to the moon and 





be done with it,’’? she added; “‘and the road ’s as 
slippery as if it had been soapt! I wonder when we 
shall ever get to that abominable old convent, stuck 
like a chimney. pot at the top of every thing, and no 
getting at it if the smoke blows you out of house and 
home—where a lot of old monks live for all the world 
like a pack of chimney-birds! To assist poor travel- 
ers indeed! Why do n’t the poor travelers go round! 
It can ’t be mountain everywhere; and the farthest 
way round ’s the nearest way home, is always my 
thinking. Oh, if we ever do get to that horrid con- 
vent, Ill turn nun myself and stay there. Oh, Archi- 
bald! it ’s too bad to be dragging one about so, till 
they have such wicked thoughts! Do come along 
Dummy,do! Don’t you see we ’re getting behind, 
and it ’s all from your holding on so hard! Don’t 
pull the horse’s tail out by the roots, like weeds— 
don’t! Do come on, and not hang there like a burr!”’ 
But it was of no use—poor Dummy only made wry 
faces in reply; and from the manner in which he 
hung on, he clearly evinced that his confidence in 
the mule’s tail was not in the least shaken. 

Let us now quicken our pace, and hear as well as 
see what is going on among those in the advance. 
Eveline had relapsed into her reveries. Mr. Durham, 
with ‘‘Murray’s Hand-book’’ open before him, 
seemed to be debating some serious matter with 
Martin. 

‘But I tell you,”’ said the old gentleman with 
some vehemence, . “ Murray says nothing about 
ie"? 

‘¢ Very well, I can’t help that,’’ replied the courier, 
who was a person not to be putdown, Martin would 
do any thing in the world for his employer, except 
change his opinion, or even seem to acquiesce. You 
might quote’ the most satisfying proofs—you might 
thunder “‘ Murray”’ at bim all day, and wind up with 
knocking him down with the book, but all to no pur- 
pose. .And what was chiefly provoking, you*could 
neither convince nor silence him; for if you pro- 
nouneed the argument settled beyond further dispute, 
he would ,still go on and have the whole thing re- 
investigated to himself, though perhaps without ever 
coming to a settlement; for he had a habit of also 
taking up the opposite side of the question, and argu- 
ing the whole matter over with the same fervor 
which you had exhibited. 

‘¢ But if there were any truth in it,’’ continued Mr. 
Durham, ‘‘ Murray would certainly have mentioned 
it—it can’t be!” 

‘Oh, very well!” answered Martin, with a wide 
spreading of his hands, ‘‘very well; I’m only a 
courier, and I hope I know my place—forty years 
should have taught me it, at any rate, and I have the 
best certificates ; but then, of course, my word goes 
for nothing against ‘‘ Murray,’’ although there was 
the very spot, down in that valley there, where 
we encamped, and where, as I tell you, Napoleon 
was thrown by his mule, and only rescued from 
death by his guide!, Still of course I, who saw it with 
my own eyes, must give in to Mister Murray, who 
did not see it, and say that therefore it never hap- 
pened—although the old Clavendier of the convent 
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could swear to it as well as myself, if he were 
living.”’ 

‘¢ Well, well, I suppose you ’re right, Martin,”’ 
said Mr. Durham, who saw the old courier’s dignity 
was touched, and who, though extremely passionate, 
especially about trifles, invariably cooled off in pro- 
portion as his opponent warmed up. “And now 1 
look again, it seems that he does make an allusion to 
the circumstance. Here, on this next page, he 
says: “A report had prevailed, that the funds of 
the convent had suffered much upon the fall of 
Napoleon, who especially patronized the establish- 
ment.’’ 

‘‘There now,” said Martin, shrugging his shoul- 
ders with evident satisfaction, ‘‘ I suppose now it did 
happen ?” 

‘* Why, yes, Martin,’’ replied the old gentleman, 
with very dignified seriousness, ‘‘ When a gentle- 
man, such a thorough and celebrated traveler, too, 
as is Mr. Murray, arid who'seems to have the entire 
confidence of the traveling public, asserts a fact, it 
then becomes history, and is not to be doubted ”’ 

** And-any fact not mentioned by Murray,’’ added 
the courier, ‘‘is fabulous, and not to be believed ?”’ 

‘‘Of course,’ replied Mr. Durham, not observing 
the sarcasm, and gratified to find that they could 
agree at last. 

But Martin went on mumbling to himself, and 
violently gesticulating at the ground, as if he were 
menacing some falien adversary. 

But let us now hurry on, and join the young priest 
and the old monk yonder. 

‘*]f they could only lay hands on this Malatest 
once more,’’ said the priest, “‘only once more, I 
doubt not but that his head would grace the gates of 
Milan or Verona without further delay !”’ 

‘* No doubt of it in the world,’’ answered the monk, 
‘‘and I would make a pilgrimage to see it. I’m a 
peaceful and humble member of a peaceful brother- 
hood’’—and he drew himself to his full height, which 
exhibited no mean proportions as he spoke, “but I 
would like to meet him where the path leaps the 
precipice up there, and he should go to his account 
even if I went with him !”’ 

‘** Indeed !’’ cried the priest; ‘‘ but have a care if 
thou shouldst meet him, for it is said he goes armed 
to the teeth.”’ 

‘*T have no fear of his arms,’ replied the monk, 
crossing himself; ‘‘1 would perform the task in a 
good cause, and the blessed Virgin and saints would 
be there to turn aside the sacrilegious points of the 
villain’s weapons !”’ 

“Thou speakest with the confidence of true piety, 
brother, and I doubt not it would be as thou sayest. 
But tell me, from whence arises this violence of feel- 
ing toward one whom thou hast never met? Truly, 
this Captain Malatest is a great scourge, and were 
well rid of; but it ill becomes thy garb to be the 
mantle of an executioner.”’ 

‘To one I have never met! sayest thou? Santa 
Maria! hearest thou that?’ cried the monk, striking 
his breast. 

‘Thou givest me to understand, then, that thou 








hast met this Captain of the banditti—is it so?”’ in- 
quired the priest. 

‘** Most truly, reverend father; it was, in sooth, 
the very time that good brother Alesandro, the learned 
monk of Amalfi, lodged the night with us, and he can 
vouch for what | say.”’ 

‘* And wouldst know him again ?”’ 

‘Ay, surely, though he should tarry with King 
David’s messengers at Jericho till his beard grew to 
his waist!" answered the monk with warmth. And 
if thou shouldst visit our Certosa, our good father 
Arnolfo will show to thee the ravages which this 
sacrilegious hound and his whelps made in our sanc- 
tuary.' It was early in the morning, just while we 
were at mass, when in stalked this ungodly Malatest, 
this accursed outlaw, with fifty or more of his follow- 
ers, and straightway, without doffing their hats or 
bending their knees, but thus adding insult to the in- 
jury, began:desecrating the place by Jaying unholy 
hands upon the golden candlesticks of the altar, and 
cutting down a‘large silver lamp, an offering to the 
blessed Virgin from an old countess, who had been 
miraculously cured of an unholy passion for a young 
man by being informed that the. object of her affec- 
tions had forsworn the world and joined our brother- 
hood.’’ 

** But why didst thou not resist the unholy mtru- 
ders?” inquired the priest. 

*¢ Resist them !’’ cried the monk; ‘truly, we did 
resist them, in God’s name, and with the full force 
of our bodily strength—but it availed nothing; they 
overpowered us in numbers, seized the knotted gir- 
dies at our waists wherewith we are wont to chastise 
the carnal man, and forcibly bound our hands behind 
our backs, and thus tied us together.” 

‘‘As Samson did the foxes !’’ said the priest, 
laughing. 

*‘ Ay, your reverence, much the same ; and if they 
did not set fire to us bodily, they inflamed our spirits 
by the desecration of our chapel, not to mention the 
ravages which they made in our larder and in the 
vault where is kept a little wine—only a little, for 
religious purposes or the calls of hospitality. They 
ate and drank their fill, and in their drunken malice 
set the taps of seven barrels running—’”’ 

‘* Seven barrels!’’ exclaimed the astonished priest. 

** Ay, ay, your reverence, of the oldest and choicest 
in Italy.” 

‘* What Goths and Vandals !”’ cried the former. 

“Ay, thou dost well to say so; and it is for this 
especially that I would like to meet him—on such a 
spot as this. Oh! I should know him anywhere— 
if by nothing else than the scar of a blow which I 
gave him on the cheek-bone.”’ 

‘¢ Miserable liar !’’ growled the priest between his 
teeth. 

‘s W hat said’st thou?’’ inquired the monk, draw- 
ing back the cow! from his ear. 

‘‘ Be careful, I say,” replied the other; ‘don’t 
ride so close to the edge there, or the ice on the path 
here may send thee over the ledge without having 
the Malatest in thy grasp, which thou thinkest would 
make death lighter.’’ 
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The warning came not a second too soon. They 
had this moment mounted on a little ridge of ice and 
snow, which ran shelving down to a fearful abyss, 
and already the monk’s mule had slipped to his knees, 
and in his endeavors to recover himself was rapidly 
sliding to the edge. The priest no sooner saw that 
their fate was almost inevitable, than he leaped from 
his saddle with the agility of a tiger, and seizing the 
monk slung him up into the path, and grasping the 





CHAPTER V. 

The startled rider checked his rein, 

And the pedestrian stayed his pace, 
To gaze upon the creature slain. 
I know the storm which loads the gale 

Will soon be here with gulfs of snow, 
And that for one so young and frail 

You have a fearful way to go! 

The priest and the crest-fallen monk now rode on 
for some distance in silence, the latter taking good 
care for the future to keep on the inside of the path, 
unless where it grew too narrow, and then they rode 
in single file. The priest was the first to renew the 
conversation. 

‘‘Come, good brother, wherefore lookest thou so 
melancholy since thy late harmless mishap? Is it 
because thou regrettest that the wicked Captain 
Malatest was not grappled with thee in that perilous 
moment???’ The monk heaved a long breath, and 
clenched his fist in reply. 

‘Oh, good brother,”’ continued the priest, (for so 
we will continue to call this person, although the 
reader may have guessed the-sacred garb to he amere 
disguise,) ‘¢I pray thee hold up thy head, and believe 
me when I say thou: hast no good reason to entertain 
such a regret.” 

“Oh, Sante Dominico mio!” muttered the monk, 
striking his breast and crossing himself, “ wherefore 
hast thou deserted thy humble follower, who hast 
thus far endured much, albeit in fruitless attempts, to 
bring the desecrater of thy shrine to justice ?’’ But 











mane of the mule with one hand and clutching a 
point of rock which projected through the snow with 
the other, held the animal from the brink of the abyss 
until a number of mule drivers and guides ran to his 
assistance. By the dexterous and ready application 
of ropes, which they slung around the beast, they 
soon rescued him unhurt from his perilous position ; 
and the monk being once more mounted, they rode 
on. 
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as St. Dominic made no audible reply to this interro- 
gation, it pleased the humor of the priest to exclaim, 
in « deep sepulchral tone, as if authorized to speak in 
the saint’s stead, ‘“‘ Because, doubtless, thou hast 
been vain-glorious in boasting of a desire to do what 
thou hast neither the courage nor the power to exe- 
cute !”’ 

**Oh, holy and reverend tather!’’ cried the monk, 
“say not so; for unless the Malatest hath an arm in 
strength equal to thine’’—he had not forgotten the 
sling which the priest had given him—‘‘I have, by 
the blessing of heaven, both courage and strength to 
avenge the injuries. of our order upon this-unwhipt 
deserter of justice.”’ 

‘* And suppose,’’ inquired the other, “ his power 
should equal that which but now rescued.thee and 
thy mule?” 

‘Then do I believe,’’ replied the monk, ‘that 
this arm. would not be left unaided in its struggle 
against the evil one, and if the power abidé not in 
me, it would be vouchsafed.”’ 

‘¢ Thou speakest like—”’ 

‘‘ What? reverend father.’’ 

‘‘ A faithful brother of thine order. By what name 
muy I know thee ?” 

‘Filippo of Bergamo, who takes the occasion, 
most reverend father, to offer thee the hospitality of 
our Certosa, shouldst thou ever come in the neigh- 
borhood of our famous city.”’ 

‘‘T thank thee, most pious Fra Filippo of Ber- 
gamo ; it may be possible that I shall pay my respecis 
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to thy brotherhood and their superior at some mo- 
ment shortly when thou shalt least expect me. If I 
mistake not,’’ continued the priest, “‘ I am not alto- 
gether unknown at Bergamo, ay, even at the Certosa. 
I have smelt the perfumes of the former and tasted 
the wine of the latter, both excellent, on my faith.” 

«Thou speakest truth !’’ said the monk, rubbing 
his hands with pleasure. ‘ There indeed lingers a 
pious odor over our good city, which contains no 
less than the bodies of twenty-five saints; and the 
vaults of our monastery have surely neither been 
neglected by our predecessors nor by us.”’ 

‘* But let me see,’ said the priest, thoughtfully ; 
‘‘ Bergamo hath been subject in its day to the strong 
arm of the Malatest—is it not so?” 

‘<Tf thou sayest,’’ replied the monk, with a look 
of bitterness, ‘‘ subject to the light pilfering fingers 
of a Malatest, thou speakest truly, for in his late de- 
scent upon us, while making his way it is said from 
his nest in the Appenines into Switzerland, he cer- 
tainly did make Bergamo, as well as our Certosa, 
for a time subject to his piratical designs.’’ 

‘« Nay, but,”’ replied the priest, ‘let us see—what 
says history !”’ 

‘“* Ah, padre mio! thou addressest one who hath 
labored only about the walls of our sacred vinyard ; 
but when thou shalt come to Father Arnolfo, he can 
explain, for he is learned, and wears spectacles, and 
wots of every worm that bores in his library.” Here 
the speaker applied himself vigorously to his snuff- 
box, a part of monastic education he had not failed 
to learn. 

‘* Well, then, let me see,” continued his companion. 
‘‘ Bergamo is so ancient that its founders are un- 
known, though some aver that they were the Orodiz, 
which in Greek signifies inhabitants of the mountains. 
Others attribute it to the Tuscans. The first ad- 
vancer of Christian religion there was Saint Barnabas, 
in the twenty-fifth year of our salvation, together 
with Anatolone the Greek, and Caio the Roman, 
giving it for bishop Narino, one of its citizens. 
Your city was long subject to the Roman empire, 
after the fall of which it was burned by Attila. Then 
it was yoked to the Longobardi, and then reduced 
by the kings of Italy, and so remained till the days 
of Filippo Turciano, who became lord thereof. After 
that it was subjugated by Luchino the Viscount; 
then Mastino della Scalla made himself lord of it, and 
some time after sold the same to Pandolfo Mala- 
testa! for thirty thousand ducats of gold !—the direct 
ancestor of the Object ot thy hatred, good Fra Fi- 
lippo !”? 

““Ugh!” cried the monk; “corpo dt sante Do- 
mintco! thou puttest gall in all the wine of Ber- 
gamo!”’ 

‘‘ If thou wouldst sweeten it again,’’ continued the 
other, ‘‘ look into a book in the library of thy Certosa, 
entitled ‘La vigna di Bergamo,’ and perhaps thy 
respect for this noble family will be increased. But 
is it true,” he added, “that your brotherhood are 
not as pious as they should be?” 


‘Oh, reverend father !’’ exclaimed the other, sud- 
denly shocked. 





‘Or that you have dispensed with all fasts and 
penances?”’ 

‘* Oh, scandalous !”’’ cried the monk. 

‘< Or eat more meat on Friday than any day in the 
week?” 

Fra Filippo grcaned aloud. 

‘‘ Or that your gates are not always closed against 
the ingress of the other sex ?”’ 

‘¢*Oh, oh!” howled the monk, striking his forehead. 

‘Or that Father Arnolfo is a frequent pilgrim in 
disguise to La Scala at Milan, until he has become 
one of the best operatic critics in Italy, and cries 
‘bravissimo’ with the loudest ?”’ 

‘‘ Father Arnolfo!’’ exclaimed Filippo, horrified. 

“Ay, ay; and that he invited the pretty little 
Signora Gamba to come and dance at the monastery ?”’ 

“Oh, Madre,di Dio!” the other cried, grinding 
his teeth, “* what devil hath dared to say it ?”’ 

‘Tt may have been a Malatest!’’ answered the 
priest, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘¢ Where and when heard’st thou that ?’’ inquired 
the monk. 

‘“« Only of late, indeed, in the valley of the Rhone,”’ 
replied the other. “A gentleman, who seemed to 
be well informed upon the matter, was relating al! 
these charges in full to the Bishop ot Sion.” 

“To the Bishop of Sion!” groaned the monk. 
‘* What for looking man, say’st thou ?”’ 

‘* Well, let me think—”’ replied the other ; ‘‘ some- 
what tall, broad-shouldered and black-eyed—and now 
I think again, a scar on his right cheek.”’ 

‘«By all the fiends!’’ cried Filippo, ‘ Malatest 
himself !’’ 

‘Very possible,’’ said the priest. 

‘¢ At Sion, said’st thou ?”’ inquired the monk fum- 
bling at the same time among the snuffy rubbish in 
his pocket for a dirty piece of paper and a bit of 
wooden pencil. 

** Ay, good brother, at Sion.”’ 

‘* With the Bishop?” 

“Ay, with the Bishop.”’ 

‘So far so good—we may yet be even,’”’ growled 
the monk, as he made a bungling note in a great 
coarse hand, which done, he thrust the paper and 
pencil into the very depths of his labyrinthine pocket 
again, and taking a huge pinch of snuff, was silent. 

They had now gained one of the wildest parts of 
all the wild and dangerous passes of the Great St. 
Bernard, just where the formidable front of Mont 
Velan with its magnificent glaciers seems to forbid 
all further progress. Huge cliffs lifted their majestic 
heads into the sky on one side, and precipitous chasms 
yawned on the other, and the flashing glacier of Me- 
non swept down the vale of Prou; enormous rocks, 
like the fragments of a ruined world, lay piled in 
strange and sublime confusion, around which all 
vegetation had ceased, with the exception of the 
unconquerable lichen, which, like the chamois it 
feeds, flourishes upon the highest and most inhos- 
pitable peaks of the Alps, thus affording another 
beautiful instance of the loving-care of an all-wise 
Providence. The delicate and agile-footed chamois, 
when flying from the pursuit of the hunter, and 
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taking refuge among the ye xi. 
most inaccessible crags 
which pierce the sky, 
still finds around his feet 
the nourishment neces- 
sary for his subsistence. The wildness and grandeur 
of the scene was beyond the power of pen or 
pencil to delineate. The beautiful snow peaks, 
indescribably bright and of the most delicate tint, 
pierced a sky of the most unimaginable blue. 
There, one might fancy, silence held her eternal 
reign—the profound quiet of those far blue depths 
settled upon the heart and filled the soul with a holy 
sense of calm, such as we may think lies, like the 
sacred spirit of slumber, around the roseate heights 
and azure deeps of the hereafter world. But when 
the heaven-filling silence, which alone can be felt 
amongst the highest places in the Alps, like the calm 
of a great soul, gives way to the tumult of the storm, 
how doubly deep is the passionate turmoil that rends 
the azure, fills the sky, and incloses the scene with 
horrible but sublime discord! 

Just as our company had gained this point, and 
were making a short turn around a high and jutting 
crag, the sharp and sudden crack of a rifle, evidently 
not far distant, broke through the thin and icy air, 
and seemed as it were to shatter the frozen silence ! 
The report jarred the blue depths above, and rattled 
down the steep rocks in numberless echoes; but ere 
the last reverberations from the snow cliffs and ice 
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peaks were hurled back, a wounded and bleeding 





chamois tumbled from the rocks into the path, in 
the very midst of our travelers, and fell dead! 
The mules started with affright, and were with 
difficulty restrained in the path; and it was some 
time before the company, in their astonishment, 
could fully comprehend the nature of what had 
so suddenly come down in their midst like an 
aéreolite. By the aid of Dominic, Eveline was 
the first to dismount and approach the dead but 
beautiful creature. She bent for some time over 
it, trembling with emotion, then knelt by its 
side and laid her hand upon its delicate head, but 
life was extinct; the large and magnificent eye, 
which death seemed scarcely to dull, was partly 
clothed with an expression of almost human sor- 
row. The slender and beautiful horns, the po- 
lished hoofs, the graceful limbs, that had so 
lately climbed the crags and outsped the storm of 
the elements, but not of the more stealthy hunt- 
er’s rifle, now filled the heart of the maiden 
with mingled wonder and wo, until she felt 
that she could have given somewhat of her own 
life-blood if she could thereby renew animation 
in that delicate frame, and bid the rival of the 
eagle and the companion of the wind once more 
find liberty among his native crags of snow! 


*\ Oh, when a maiden’s soul is stirred 


To pity’s deepest, last excess, 
And, like some lonely brooding bird, 
Folds its bright wings in mournfulness, 
And pours its sympathy in sighs 
To sweeten on the rosy lips, 
And sends the tears into the eyes 
To flood them with a half eclipse : 
How brighter its veiled beauty shows, 
Than all the light which joy bestows. 
Thus fairer the fair flower appears, 
Beneath adewy fullness bowed ; 
The moon a double lustre wears 
Within the halo of a cloud. 
The music of a maiden’s mirth 
May be the sweetest sound to earth; 
But tears in love and pity given 
Are welcomer by far to Heaven. 


Their wonder had not yet entirely passed, when 
they became aware of a voice singing somewhere 
not far away, although they could not as yet see 
from whom it issued. There had already sprung up 
a much stronger wind than they had yet felt in their 
dey’s journey, and this brought toward them the 
voice much more distinctly than it could otherwise 
have come, from the distance of the singer. By de- 
grees the sounds became more and more distinct, 
until at last they ran thus eddying into words: 


Gong of the Chamois Hunter. 


Oh, brave may be those bands, perchance, 
Who ride where tropic deserts glow— 

Who bring with lasso and with lance 
The tiger to their saddle’s prow ;— 

But I would climb the snowy track 
Alone, as I have ever been, 

And with a chamois on my back 
Descend to merry Meyringen. 
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Oh, they may sing of eyes of jet, 

That melt in passion’s dreamy glance— 
Of forms that to the castanet 

Sway through the languor of the dance :— 
But let me clasp some blue-eyed girl, 

Whose arms impilsive clasp again, 
And through «storm of musie whirl 

The dizzy waltz at Meyringen. 


And they may sing, as oft they will, 
Of joy beneath the southern vine, 
And in luxurious, banquets fill 
Their goblets with the orient wine :— 
But when the Alpland winter rolls 
His tempests over hill and glen, 
Let me sit ’mid the steaming bowls 
That cheer the nights at Meyringen. 


Brave men are there, with hinds adroit, 
At every game our land deems good, 
To wrestle or to swing the quoit, 

Or drain the bowl of brotherhood : 
And when the last wild chase is through, 
We "ll sit together, gray-haired men, 

And with the gay Lissette to brew, 
Once more be young in Meyringen. 
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By the time the song was finished, the sounds 
came so distinctly that all at once raised their eyes, 
and to their surprise beheld between them and the 
sky the figure of the hunter, leaning on his rifle in 
silence, and contemplating the picture beneath him. 
He was dressed in a suit of rusty gray, with a fur 
cap of much the same color, so that they almost 
looked twice before discerning distinctly whether 
it was a human figure or only an eccentric peak 
of the cliff. This indefinite color is chosen by the 
chamois hunter that he may the better glide among 
the rocks unseen by. his wary prey. But there stood 
Herman, whom Dominic had already described, his 
whole form from head to foot painted on the firma- 
ment. Altogether it was a picture as wild and grand 
as ever “savage Rosa drew.” At length he cried 
in a clear voice— 

‘‘T charge ye, tarry not too long to gaze on that 
dead thing there, or, by my faith, there will be more 
serious deaths to lament over ere the morrow. Hear 
ye not the winds wailing through the rocky gorges, 
and have ye not heard the pines sobbing all day? 
And there! behold that flash of smoke down the side 


4 of yonder snow peak—that is an avalanche; the 


thunder will be here presently. Hark! do you hear 
it? Therefore, by all these signs—but chiefly by 
yonder rising cloud, which to me is an old acquaint- 
ance, and ‘which’ makes desperate the safest way—I 
charge ye on, for ye have yet two full hours more to 
toil before the convent is‘gained.”” Thus saying, 


‘like a headlong cataract he leaped from ledge to ledge, 


down the fearful rocks, just where the priest and 
monk occupied the path, one in mute admiration of 
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the hunter’s dexterity, the other racked and tor- 
tured with the fears conjured up by Herman’s warn- 
ing.” 

‘“‘Come,’’ cried the priest, ‘good Master Hunter, 
let me grasp thy hand, for thou art a rare member of 
thy adventurous brotherhood; and my heart cries 
hail to the man, and does him reverence, who takes 
his rifle for his queen and thrones himself among the 
mountains! And I doubt not but our good friend here, 
Fra Philippo—for it is the duty of his profession to 
lend aid and succor to the necessities of the needy— 
can furnish thee with somewhat to revive thy spirits 
after the long chase.” Here the priest turned with 
an inquiring glance to the monk, who looked more 
horrified if possible than he did of late at the whole- 
sale charges against his brotherhood. 

‘* What!” cried the priest, who read the denial in 
the monk’s countenance, “wilt thou be a cur—a 
churlish cur? If so, let not the dogs of St. Bernard 
outdo thee in generosity, for they too carry wine 
suspended from their necks, though not hidden as 
thou dost, and never tasting it themselves give it 
freely to whom it may be needful.” 

‘¢ It is even as thou sayest, most reverend and sen- 
sible father,’’ cried Herman, ‘‘and if I mistake not, 
our worthy friend the friar needs but a little urging.”’ 
Whereupon the hunter, flashing round the glance of 
mirth that always lingered in his eye, thrust his hand 
into the breast folds of the monk’s cloak, and draw- 
ing forth a large flask, which was by no means full, 
placed it to his lips and drained it at a breathless 
draught, to the no small mortification of the owner 
and the mirth of the company. The monk, doubtless, 
and very properly, disgusted with such familiarity, 
struck the mule with his sandaled heel, and uttering 
what might or might not be a prayer or a benedic- 
tion, rode on and joined the mule drivers in the ad- 
vance. 

But Eveline neither sawnor heard what was going 
on; one scene alone arose in her vivid imagination, and 
one fear only lived in her bosom, since she had heard 
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the dreadful prophecy of the hunter in regard to the 
storm. 

‘¢ So bright and beautiful !’’? she murmured to her- 
self, “‘and so frail withal—and so young, to find 
death and in suchaplace! So fair, for such a stormy 
burial! May God, who rules the storm, be nigh !”’ 
Not for herself was this heart-felt prayer uttered— 
not for herself! Nay, herself was as far as earth 
from heaven removed from every thought in her 
own breast. But it was the vision which she had 
seen over the great abyss near St. Pierre, which now 
filled her brain and flooded her heart with upprehen- 
sion! Her imagination saw the youth hurled from 
every cliff and dying in every chasm, and she saw 
him lying cold and lifeless wherever the snow had 
left a drift at the way-side! With all this trouble 
darkling over her beautiful face, she turned to where 
the hunter was shouldering his glossy prey, and with 
a trembling voice inquired whither tended his pre- 
sent course. Herman raised his blue eyes, and see- 
ing in a glance that there was fear and trouble 
depicted upon her countenance, answered readily— 

‘It’s for you, lady, to command me—to say if I 
shall join your train—for I well believe that the storm 
which is now rising yonder will soon be here, and 
you will need much assistance. But,’’ he continued, 
“if it is not your desire that I shall attend yeu, and 
if you think that my friend Dominic and the rest 
will be sufficient, why, then lady, I must go to St. 
Pierre.” 

‘Oh, then, go!”’ cried Eveline, with a most im- 
ploring countenance. ‘‘ There is no need of care for 
us, while perchance there may be some traveler be- 
low who has a still greater distance before him, and 
who may have to breast the terrors of the storm 
alone! Then go—’’ and more she would have added, 
but her emotions hindered the trembling utterance. 
And Herman, having respectfully bowed to the 
young lady, waived his cap in the air as an adieu to 
the rest of the company, and departed on his down- 
ward course. 
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POETRY BY CHARLES MACKAY. MUSIC BY SIR H. BISHOP. 


In moderate time and gracefully. Air, “Come, HASTE TO THE WEDDING.” 
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*Tis well there’s a charm that can bring them to reason, 
And make the most dangerous Safe to behold ; 
A charm independent of place or of season— 
A plain little, sweet little, circle of gold. 
Put that on the finger, 
No mischief will linger, 
The witchcraft will fade and the danger depart : 
Come! try, 
Ye who deny 
And you'll find all the faries kind women at heart. * 
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AMERICAN GAME. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF ** FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS,’’ ETC., ETC. 








THE FOX. THE RED FOX. Vulpes Fulvus. 


Tus well-known and widely distributed animal 
is one of the few species, whether of birds or quadru- 
peds, that is not peculiar to this continent, but co- 
exists, identical in alls its characteristics, in Europe 
and America 

It is not, indeed, a fact, perfectly established that 
the red fox is originally indigenous to this country ; 
it being well ascertained that it was largely imported, 
as a beast of chase, by the founders of the Cavalier 
settlements of Maryland, shortly after their arrival, 
in order to minister to their sporting propensities, 
for which purposes its craft, courage and endurance 
adapt it far more than its congener the gray fox, 
which is peculiar to the western hemisphere. 

This circumstance, together with the fact, that 
the red fox of America is not to be distinguished, in 
any structural points, from the European animal, has 
induced the belief among many well-informed per- 
sons, that the red fox was unknown in America, be- 
fore the arrival of the white men, and that the whole 
race with which the continent, in its northern por- 
tions especially, abounds, are all descendants of 
those imported by the settlers of Lord Baltimore, 
such as were fortunate enough to escape the fox- 
hounds of the gallant Cavaliers. 

Without asserting positively that this derivation is 
true, it may be well to state that it is by no means, 


as some persons have maintained, impossible ; since, 
notwithstanding the vast increase, in a comparatively 
short period, which must be assumed in order to 
account for the wide diffusion of the race at the pre- 
sent day, such an increase is by no means inconsist- 
ent with the laws of nature as regards the propaga- 
tion of animals, where they are entirely, or in a 
great degree, unmolested. 

It is, moreover, worthy of remark, in this point of 
view, that the red fox, though in no respect domes- 
ticated, or perhaps susceptible of domestication, is 
yet the attendant and concomitant of man, extending 
his range as the range of civilization is extended, and 
rarely if ever occurring in the interior of the native 
wilderness. 

The English rabbit has in this manner become in- 
digenous to parts of Florida, where I am informed 
they are now abundant, of all colors, being sprung 
from a few pairs of the domesticated variety ; while 
it is notorious that the countless droves of cattle and 
wild horses which people the pampas of South Ame- 
rica are sprung from individuals turned loose by the 
Spaniards, and that many uninhabited islands in the 
Pacific and elsewhere actually swarm with European 
animals, the descendants of single pairs set ashore 





by beneficent mariners for the benefit of humanity at 
| 
i large. 
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The limits inhabited by the red fox of America 
are, as I have stated above, very widely extended, 
embracing all the settled parts of the United States, 
but more especially the central portions along the 
seaboard, and to the eastward. In Florida and 
farther south they are far rarer, and they are impa- 
tient of the extreme cold of the high northern re- 
gions. The red fox is thus described in Dekay’s 
Fauna of the State of New York :— 

“‘ Characteristics.—Reddish above, whitish be- 
neath. Ears behind, and anterior part of legs, vary- 
ing from light brown to deep black. Length, 3—4 
feet. 

‘* Description—from a large male killed in Queen’s 
county, Long Island, New York.—Snout, small and 
pointed. Length of head 7.0. 

“* Color.—Anterior part of the head, the flanks and 
back, bright reddish, more particularly along the 
back and foreshoulders, where the color is more in- 
tense. Margin of the upper jaw and chin, pure 
white. “Throat, breast, and a narrow ‘space along 
the belly, whitish, mixed with brown on the latter. 
Fore and hind feet black in front, the black. on the 
latter extending up on the outside of the thigh. Toes 
margined with fulvous. Brush ample, reddish, com- 
posed of two sorts of hairs, the one black at the base 
and reddish at the. tips; the other, much longer, 
entirely black, and giving to the. whole tail a dusky 
appearance. 


“Head andbody - 29.0 
‘* Vertebree of tail - 12.0 
** Ditto, tips of hairs - 16.0 


“ The Red Fox varies considerably in weight and 
size ; the specimen above described weighed eleven 
pounds; and I have heard of others weighing fifteen 
pounds; but such are not common, the more usual 
weight is from eight to ten pounds. Although this 
fox burrows well, yet it is not uncommon to find 
them taking possession of the burrows of the skunk, 
for the purpose of rearing their young. Richardson 
States that it burrows in summer, and in winter takes 
refuge under a fallen tree. It brings forth from four 
to six young, about the latter end of March or first 
of April, in the state of New York. These are at 
first covered with a smoke-brown fur. Jn a litter [ 
once saw, the tips of the tail in all were white, and, 
like the dog, were blind for some days after birth. 
They feed on the smaller quadrupeds and birds, and 
are accused of destroying lambs. They make occa- 
sional forays upon the barn-yard, but in this respect 
they are not so daring as the other species, and, per- 
haps, in some measure compensate for these injuries 
by destroying field-mice, and other noxious vermin. 
[ts flesh is rank and disagreeable. It is to this species 
we refer two strongly marked varieties, which have 
by some naturalists been treated as species. 

“1. The Cross Fox—decussatus.—The color of 
the preceding, with a dark stripe on the neck from the 
head to the back, crossed at right angles by another 
dark stripe over the shoulders. This cross is some- 
times only feebly distinct, and at others well defined. 
It has the size, form, habits, and fine fur of the Red 
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F ox, and is always considered by the hunters as a 
variety. The caprice of fashion has attached a great 
value to this skin While the Red F ox skin is valued 
at about two dollars, the Cross Fox has been known 
to sell for twelve, and sometimes as high as fifteen 
dollars. 1t occurs in every part of the state, but more 
particularly in the northern districts. 

“2. The Black Fox.—Godman, vol. i. +» Pp. 274, 

pl. fig. 1.—Almost entirely black ; the end of the tail 
and spots on the breast occasionally white, some- 
times intensely hoary. This is very rare in this 
state. I have never met with it, but I have been 
assured by hunters in tlie northern counties, that they 
have. sometimes killed it.. Richardson, page 94, 
asserts that its fur fetches six.times the price of any 
other fur produced in North -America. - Its: value, 
doubtless, increases with the intensity and purity of 
the black color.”’ 
- It is the existence of these two varieties onl y—for 
it appears to be conceded by all the: best. naturalists, 
that there are no specific distinctions. between the 
Red, Cross, and: Black Foxes—that inclines. me to 
the belief that the American and :English,.or Eu- 
ropean Red Fox is not» identical; ‘since ‘no ‘such 
varieties are to be found in the other hemisphere, as 
might be expected, were we to regard them as mere 
freaks of nature. . : 

T he fox is proverbially cunning, both.in his pre- 
datory movements, and in the instinct of preserva- 
tion, which prompts him to stratagems, when closely 
pursued by hounds and hunters, so' sagacious as to 
baffle the scenting qualities of the finest dogs, and to 
outwit man’s penetration. 

He is bold, hardy, and indefatigable, whether in 
the pursuit of game, or in escaping from his enemies. 
In the latter category I have myself been in the field 
more than once, when a celebrated and well-known 
fox, easily distinguished by the loss of a portion of 
his brush, amputated in a steel trap, has stood before 
a good pack of hounds from ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing until it became too dark to continue the chase, 
across an open country, without wood or coppice, 
covering above forty miles of distance during that 
time, and thoroughly tiring out every horse in the 
field. 

It was my fortune to be present at the last run 
afforded by this gallant fox, and to assist—as the 
French call it—at his death. On being found, he 
took his usual line from the covert which he haunted, 
due westward across a fine firm grazing country, 
consisting for the most part of forty and fifty acre 
pasture-fields, inclosed by dry stone walls, from four 
and a half to six feet in height. There had beena 
warm rain over night, but not enough to render the 
country deep or heavy ; and a strong but mild west 
wind was blowing directly in the teeth of the fox; 
circumstances the most favorable that can be con- 
ceived to the hounds, and wice versa to the quarry— 
since the same gale which impedes his progress con- 
veys his effluvium fresh and reeking to the olfactory 
organs of his pursuers, lending them redoubled stimu- 
lus of speed and vigor. 
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Consequently, in many years of fox-hunting, I 
never saw hounds run so fast as they did on that 
morning, topping the walls, ten or twelve a breast, 
and unable to give tongue, beyond an occasional 
whimper, owing to the tremendous pace they were 
going. 

Thirteen miles were done in one hour and seven 
minutes, before the gallant fox was run into, with- 
out a check, a turn, or a double, in the whole line, 
in the middle ofa large grass-field ; only five horses, 
out of seventy or more, which started from the covert 
side, being on the spot when the who-whoop was 
given——all the remainder had come to a stand still, 
some farther, some nearer, along the entire course 
of country traversed, and not a few were rendered 
entirely useless by the exertions of the day. 

This is one of the most remarkable runs with fox- 
hounds on record, so far as speed is concerned; 
twelve miles an hour being considered the utmost 
rate of speed attainable, even for short distances, by 
either hounds or horses, across an inclosed country : 
and the maintenance of that pace for thirteen con- 
secutive miles being a circumstance almost un- 
paralleled in the annals of sporting. The fences 
were, moreover, unusually severe, as being of solid 
stone they afforded the hounds no opportunity of 
passing through, or mensing, them, as it is tech- 
nically termed, but compelled them to scramble 
over their tops, as it did the horses to take them in 
their stride. 

The introduction of finely bred and fleet hounds, 
and of thorough-bred horses, instead of the slow, 
staunch old Southern breed of dogs, and the short- 
barreled, punchy, half-bred hunters of the last cen- 
tury, has effected as complete a revolution in the 
style of English fox-hunting, as the introduction of 
steam has done with the system of travel. 

Instead of meeting in the gray of a chill Novem- 
ber morning before the sun has risen, the modern 
Nimrods muster at the covert-side at half-past ten or 
eleven o’clock; and, if the scent be good and the 
sport in proportion, the day is over by two or three, 
and both hounds and horses have had an ample suf- 
ficiency of work, and the riders of excitement, in 
the death of a brace of flying foxes, in a couple of 
sharp, short and decisive bursts, with a kill at the 
end of each, of forty minutes’ to an hour’s duration. 

While in the davs of old six or seven hours slow 
tracking and trailing, by which the fox was fairly 
wearied and worn out, and badgered to death, was 
the order of the day. The length of time occupied 
was then the test of a good run; staunchness and 
endurance the crowning praise of a pack; and the 
prize of sportmanship belonged to the man who, 
after trotting about lanes and bye-ways, nicking the 
turns of the chase, and cutting off corners, without 
perhaps crossing one field in company with the 
hounds, or leaping a single fence, came in at the 
death after all. 

The number of miles run in a minimum of time, 





a burst without a check, and a kill in the open, are 
now the grand desiderata; extreme fleetness, super- 
added to high scenting qualities, is the chief merit 
of hounds; and the best rider is he who dives, as it 
is gnostically termed, from the beginning to the end 
of the run, in the same field with the pack, riding 
nearly abreast, and taking every fence in his stroke, 
as it occurs, without craning or faltering. 

In the Northern and Eastern states of this country 
fox-hunting is not pursued generally as a sport, but 
rather as a method of destroying a noxious animal, 
and the gun is for the most part called in aid of a 
brace or two of slow, old-fashioned Southern hounds. 

In the Southern states, however, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, both the Carolinas and Georgia, fox-hunting 
js pursued with as much eagerness and delight, if 
with less system and accuracy of appointment, as in 
England. 

Many regular packs of hounds are kept by indi- 
vidual gentlemen in these states, and scarcely any 
planter is without his well-blooded hunter whereon 
to join the chase. 

In the less thickly settled states of Georgia, Flo- 
rida, Alabama, and Mississippi, the favorite sport is 
deer-hunting ; and in any of these it is scarcely pos- 
sible to travel a day’s ride, without hearing the jo- 
eund chorus of the hounds, and the merry shout of 
the hunter reéchoing through the forest. 

A yet more general method is the formation of 
subscription packs, each gentleman in a neighbor- 
hood keeping two or more couple of hounds at walk, 
which readily rally to the bugle blown at head-quar- 
ters on hunting mornings; and, in the wi'd woodland 
countries, which constitute the greater surface of the 
hunting grounds, do their work as satisfactorily as 
more regularly constituted packs; where, from the 
nature of the land, equality of speed, size and sym- 
metry are less needful—since it is rare that hounds 
can run abreast—than in the clear and cultivated 
champains of old England. 

To this cause, morever, it is to be ascribed, that 
here, as in England of the olden day, staunchness 
and endurance are qualities more demanded than 
extreme speed; for the character of the country and 
nature of the soil gives the fox every opportunity of 
dodging, running his own. back-trail, and otherwise 
baffling the hounds, while the great extent of wood- 
lands, and the extraordinary severity of the dense, 
tangled, and thorny coverts, prevent the sportsmen 
from riding up to the hounds, and make it neces- 
sary for them to follow often by hearing rather than 
by view. 

Of all sports there is none so facinating, none so 
madly exciting, as fox-hunting, with a full ery of 
hounds making the sere woods crash with the me- 
lody of their woodland chorus—hounds, horses, men 
alike rejoicing and exulting in the hot chase, and 
the full development it calls into existence of their 
power and pride. Long life to it wherever it 
exists, and health and happiness to all who honor it! 





MORMONISM AND THE MORMONS.- 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





Since the introduction of Christianity, the world 
has seen two great religious impostures—remarka- 
bie for the absurdity of their pretensions, not less 
than for their astonishing success. The first was Mo- 
hamedanism. For twelve centuries this false re- 
ligion has been the faith of millions; and though 
no more threatening to overrun the world, though 
no longer even increasing its votaries, it cannot be 
yet said to be sensibly declining. The second is 
Mormonism. Thirty years scarcely have elapsed 
since this imposture began; but already it has made 
converts of three hundred thousand souls—has 
founded a commonwealth—has sent forth missiona- 
ries to Moscow, to Rangoon, to the Isles of the Pa- 
cific. There are other points of resemblance between 
these two false faiths. Both reaognize the books of 
Moses, and the teachings of Christ. Both maintain 
that a new revelation had become necessary, and 
that their respective founders were prophets of God. 
Both appeal, with great art, to that love of the mar- 
velous inherent in human nature; and toeven worse 
qualities—to gross sensuality, to spiritual pride. 
But here the likeness ceases. Mohamedanism arose 
ina Pagan country, among a barbarous people, in a 
comparatively remote age of the world. Its tenets, 
though less pure than those of Christianity, were 
purer than the gross idolatry of Arabia. It was pro- 
pagated chiefly by the sword. But Mormonism has 
sprung up in an age the most civilized and intellec- 
tual mankind has ever seen: in an age of railroads, 
magnetic telegraphs, ocean steamers, Bible societies, 
common schools. Its earliest converts were from 
the Christian Church. It has made no accessions 
by war. But, in spite of ridicule, in spite of the 
vices of its founder, in spite of positive proof of its 
being an imposture, it has not only steadily increas- 
ed, but increased faster than any Christian sect in 
the same period of time. The rise, the progress, the 
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character, the probable destiny of such a develop- 
ment of human folly, is a study instructive to all men, 
but indispensable to Americans. 


In 1825, an illiterate family named Smith lived at — 


Palmyra, in the State of New York. The father 
was idle, quarrelsome, a drunkard, anda liar. The 
sons were but little better. One of them, Joseph, 
was indeed far worse. To all the vices of his parent 
this man united sensual appetites and great hypo- 
crisy. But he was shrewd and adventurous, and 
had a marvelous insight into character. He early 
resolved to live by his wits. He soon found that, if 
he wanted a dupe, he possessed an intuitive faculty 
of discovering one. At first, he tried digging for 
money, as his vagabond father had before him. He 
persuaded a simple neighbor that he knew of a silver 
mine on the Susquehannah; but the poor gull, on 
accompanying him thither, discovered that Smith’s 
real aim was to reach Pennsylvania without ex- 
pense, as a girl lived there whom he wished to 
marry. The marriage was as knavish as the rest 
of his proceedings; for the parents being opposed to 
the match, Smith watched an opportunity when they 
were absent, and then persuaded the daughter to 
elope with him. To find means for returning home, 
he bubbled a credulous Dutchman with a story of a 
bar of gold, which he pretended to have found in a 
cave in Jefferson County, New York; but when the 
greedy fool had paid the expenses of the young 
couple back, Smith evaded his promise, pretending 
that he could not leave his wife among comparative 
strangers. But shifts like these were not always 
possible. As he became known, dupes grew scarco. 
His circumstances began to be straitened, even be- 
yond his careless endurance. At last he hit upon 2 
scheme—which, though originally intended only to 
relieve his present necessities, events finally enlarged 
into the most audacious, the most absurd, yet one of 
the’ most successful impostures ever pacticed on the 
credulity of mankind. 

Smith, with all his vices, was not without religious 
sensibility. To use his own phrase, he had been 
converted; and though he had fallen away for a 
while, he had returned again to grace. Such men, 
uniting great religious susceptibility to a life of vice, 
are rare, but not impossible characters; and are fre- 
quently met with, as every lawyer can testify, on 
the criminal side of the courts. Smith was credulous 
himself respecting the supernatural, and this taught 
him that others might be equally weak. He began 
accordingly to whisper about that he had seen visions 
—that an angel of the Lord had appeared to him— 
that he had been chosen as the instrument of a new 
revelation; and, finally, that the inspired book was 
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already in his possession, and would soon be laid bo- 
fore the world. Nothing is more conclusive of the 


deception than the pretended origin of this volume ; 
because the story is marked by all that is character- 
istic and ignorant in Smith. He gave out that the 
Holy Books had been buried for fourteen hundred 
years—that they were composed on plates of gold, and 
that the character they were written in was the old 
Egyptian. 


But, by virtue of his prophetic office and 
the aid of the Urim and Thummim, he professed to 
be able to translate the volumes. The Urim and 
Thummim was an instrument like a bow, with two 
transparent stones set in the two rims—a rude conju- 
ror’s weapon, such as low jugglers mystify gaping 
crowds with at a show. It is almost incredible how 
any but the simplest of fools could have become vic- 
tims of this imposture. If a new revelation was 
necessary in consequence of the vices of modern 
times, it was fatal to the claims of Smith that his 
pretended revelation, instead of being contemporary, 
dated back fourteen hundred years. The blunder of 
selecting the old Egyptian character as that in which 
to say the new Bible was written, was not less pre- 
posterous. Smith had yet to learn that the hiero- 
glyphics can be decyphered without the aid of in- 
spiration—without even the farce of a Urim and 
Thummim. 

The impostor was so illiterate, indeed, that to 
write the Golden Book was beyond his capacity ; 
and but for a fortunate incident, he would never have 
been the founder of a sect. The original idea of the 
Mormon Scriptures appears to have been derived 
from a manuscript, professing to be a history of the 
mound-builders on this continent, written by a Mr. 
Spaulding, at Conneautville, Ohio, where many of 
these mounds—relics of a lost race—exist. This 
manuscript had been passed from hand to hand, but 
never published; and had finally reached a printing- 
office in Pittsburgh, where it fell under the eye of 
one Sydney Rigdon, who secretly copied it. Rig- 
don was acquainted with Smith, and exhibited the 
narrative to him. The work was full of quaint 
phrases, imitated from ‘Scripture, to give it an air of 
antiquity with popular readers. 

Smith, though without education to write such a 
book, had the shrewdness to see that something 
could be made of it; and, accordingly, adding a few 
bombastic passages about religion, he resolved to 
publish it as a revelation from God. The design 
originally does not seem to have gone beyond mak- 
ing a snug sum by this impudent theft. The first dupe 
was Martin Harris, a credulous miser, who had been 
successively Quaker, Methodist, Baptist, and Pres- 
byterian. This man Smith accosted in the street; 
telling him that the Lord had a commandment that 
he should assist in translating the Golden Bible, and 
for that purpose should contribute fifty dollars. Har- 
ris, awed by this audacity, gave the money on the 
spot. This was in 1828, two years after Spaulding’s 
manuscript came into Smith’s hands, and one year 
after the impostor professed to have found the golden 
plates. These facts do not depend for their authen- 


ticity on hearsay evidence, but have been established 
under oath in public court. In 1830, the Book of 
Mormon finally appearéd. During the interval, the 
scheme of Smith had gradually assumed a more com- 
plete and ambitious shape in his mind; so that what 
had been begun as a mere financial speculation, now 
challenged attention as the foundation of a new 
church. 

The doctrines of this forged volume are such as 
might be expected from its origin. They are a 
strange jumble of orthodox theology, of absurd arti- 
cles of faith, of adroit appeals to the weaknesses 
of human nature. The Mormon Bible affirms the 
"Trinity, the Atonement, the Lord’s Supper, Bap- 
tism, Repentance, Faith, the Gift of Prophecy, and 
the Laying on of Hands. It acknowledges the in- 
spiration of the Christian Seriptures; but it claims 
that the days of miracles and revelation are not yet 
over; that it is itselfa proof of the last; that other 
revelations may be expected, and are, indeed, con- 
tinually occurring among the saints, its believers. 
Honesty, chastity, temperance, benevolence, and 
every ordinary virtue is inculeated; while vice of 
all kinds is emphatically denounced. But precepts 
like these are mixed up with all sorts of absurd 
tales, and with dogmatic assertions, which, as parts 
of a creed, are more absurd still. The Mormon is 
compelled, for example, to believe in the physical 
restoration of the ten tribes, in the thousand solar 
years of the Millenium, in the personal reign of 
Christ on earth with the saints in the latter days 
But Mormonism teaches, or at least allows dogmas, 
which, in comparison with these trifles, are as the 
vices of a Byron to the crimes of a Borgia. It per- 
mits polygamy, under certain restrictions indeed, but 
nevertheless open, shameless, brutalizing polygamy. 
It even defends this abomination under the plea that 
the creation of souls, in marriage, is the most honor- 
able and righteous act a man can perform. Three 
different styles are perceptible in this strange book. 
The most coherent is that of the narrative portion, 
which we have seen was the composition of Spauld- 
ing. The rest of the volume fluctuates between the 
drivel of Rigdon and ungrammatical declamation of 
Smith. Nowhere is there sublimity, rarely even 
point. But for the chapters written by Spaulding, 
and a few beautiful texts incorporated from Scrip- 
ture, the work would be positively unreadable. To 
compare it to the Koran is an insult to the latter. 
The Koran is as much superior to the Golden Book, 
as ‘the Christian Bible, even in a literary aspect, if 
we may compare things sacred and things profane, 
is superior to the Koran; and the Koran, as all 
know, is more inferior to the Scriptures in this re- 
spect than Pollock to Milton, Phillips to Burke, Mrs. 
Radcliffe to Sir Walter Scott. 

At first the church consisted of but six members, 
of whom five belonged to Smith’s own family. But 
the imposture soon began to tell among the rude and 
ignorant, from the very audacity of its pretended 
marvelousness. At first only the highly credulous 





joined the society. Soon others, seeing these con- 
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versions, wondered if there might not be something 
in the prophet’s pretensions. Among such persons 
there was but one step from doubt to conviction: 
An excitement having once commenced, the fever 
of contagion rapidly spread, till hundreds of nervous 
women and weak visionaries became its dupes, 
Smith baptized, commissioned elders, sent forth 
missionaries to preach. It was on the 6th of April, 
1830, that he organized his church, and by January, 
1831, he already had a thousand members. The 
views of the impostor began now to enlarge. No 
longer satisfied with establishing a church, he aspired 
to found a theocratic community. A provisional 
sottlement had been undertaken at Kirtland, Ohio. 
But desiring a wider scope for his authority, 
Smith pretended a revelation, commanding him 
that the elders shoald go forth, two and two, in imi- 
tation of the disciples whom Christ had sent out with 
stuff and scrip; and that, at an appointed time, these 
elders should convene on the borders of Missouri, 
there to select a spot on which to build a temple and 
found the New Jerusalem. The plan was carried 
into execution. A place was fixed upon in the 
vicinity of Independence. Twelve hundred Mor- 
mons immediately collected around the elders; laid 
the corner-stone of the sacred edifice ; began to build 
houses, to’ break the soil, to sow seed. The first 
commencement of a theocratic commonwealth was 
made, by the leaders issuing a decree that all pro- 
perty was held in trust for the Lord, and that a tenth 
part should be paid immediately to the prophet and 
his colleagues. Soon after, the settlement at Kirt- 
land was abandoned, chiefly through the financial 
difficulties of the leaders. This circumstance gave 
new impetus to the colony in Missouri. The 
place speedily became a nucleus, not only for honest 
converts sincerely endeavoring to lead a godly life, 
but for careless professors, and worse than all, for 
hypocrites who secretly made Mormonism a cloak 
for every description of vice. Falsehood, theft, pro- 
fane,swearing, profligacy with women, became, we 
are told, the distinguishing marks of the settlement. 
To these vices on the part of the dishonest, was 
added the haughty spiritual pride of the sincere, 
which was almost as irritating to the surrounding 
population as theft and licentiousness itself. Natu- 
rally the colony became an object of suspicion, mis- 
representation, and finally inveterate dislike. Its 
vices were exaggerated by prejudice, by secret 
rancor, by attributing to it all the villany perpe- 
trated in the neighborhood. On the frontier, law is 
not always respected. A mob collected and assailed 
the colony. But the Mormons beat off the rioters. 
At this the population of the contiguous counties 
rose in rage; the state authorities took up the quar- 
rel; troops were called out. Against such over- 
whelming numbers the Mormons vainly essayed to 
resist. The colony was broken forcibly up; the 
leaders were arrested on a charge of high treason: 
sentence of banishment from the state was pro- 
nounced on the inhabitants; and in the last days of 
November, a terrified crowd of fugitives, driven 








forth upon the bleak prairie, began a toilsome 
march, they scarcely knew whither, in search of 
another home. 

However foolish, and in some respects even cri- 
minal, the conduct of the Mormons had been, they 
now redeemed themselves by the sufferings they 
endured. They bent their steps toward the Missis- 
sippi, intending to seek a refuge in Illinois. But the 
difficulties of the way were almost incredible. The 
snow often impeded their progress; the rivers were 
without bridges and choked with ice; many of the 
exiles were feeble, all were famishing. In the ter-. 
ror of the expulsion, wives had been separated 
from husbands, parents from children. A number 
of persons were known to have been killed, and it 
was feared that all the absent had met this fate. To 
add to the horrors of that wintry journey, disease 
broke out in the ranks. Death ravaged old and 
young alike. No one could tell to-day who would 
be alive to-morrow. The oxen began to perish from 
cold and starvation ; and oxen were the only teams 
the colonists had. Yet the wayfarers struggled on 
The delicate mother carried her infant. Parents 
denied themselves to give a morsel of food to their 
children. The dead were hastily thrust into rude 
bark coffins, and committed to the swollem stream, 
perchance to be wafted to some quiet nook, perhaps 
to reach shore only to be devoured by wolves. At 
last twelve hundred emaciated persons arrived on 
the banks of the Mississippi, and succeeded in cross- 
ing over to Illinois, where they were compassion- 
ately allowed to settle. Here their leaders, having 
eventually escaped, finally rejoined them. These 
latter had suffered in turn. They had been paraded 
from one jail to another, the mark of popular oppro- 
brium. They had been kept in uncertainty as to the 
fate of their families. They had been tormented by 
a refinement of malice, with tales of the treatment 
their brethren had received—tales that even now 
freeze the stranger’s blood with horror, and which 
must have kept the captives in hourly fear of death, 
Nor were the narratives, it seems, exaggerated. At 
How’s Mills, twenty prisoners had been thrust into 
a log building, and when the door was locked, had 
been shot through the crevices, amid mocking 
laughter. A lad of nine years, who had escaped the 
massacre, was discovered secreted under a forge, 
was dragged forth, and his skull blown to pieces by 
one of the miscreants, while the others danced 
around in exultation. That such atrocities could 
happen, even on that then wild frontier, is adisgrace 
to the age, to the nation, to humanity itself. The 
leaders had only escaped, it is said, by their guard 
becoming intoxicated. But, more probably, it was 
through the connivance of the authorities, who grew 
sick at horrors perpetrated by law!ess men "(ald 
they found it impossible to control. — 

The fugitives selected a picturesque ud, carly 
river, where they began immediateli f mea; had 
town, which they ealled Nauvoo, or *% —_oue 
Beauty.”? In a period of time, alm proohent noel 
short, a large surrounding district w , eihyjevity 
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der cultivation. The city itself grew rapidly. New 
converts poured in coutinually from every quarter 
of the Union, from Great Britain, and even from 
countries more remote. The prophet organized 
this increasing population, and developed their re- 
sources, with an ability which amazed those who 
had known him in earlier years. Nauvoo soon be- 
came a thriving city. On the brow of a bluff over- 
looking the lower town, a site was chosen for a tem- 
ple, which was destined to surpass, it was declared, 
any edifice erected in honor of Jehovah, since the 
great temple of Solomon. The traveler, as he be- 
held the crowded quay at Nauvoo, the broad ave- 
nues, and fhe neat dwellings, where, but a year 
before, he had seen a comparative waste, acknow- 
ledged to himself that the Mormons were a wonder- 
ful people, in many respects at least. But when he 
passed beyond the town, and observed the settle- 
ments springing up in every direction; when he 
looked, as far as the eye could range, over fields of 
grain and hills dotted with cattle ; when every farm- 
house he passed and every face he met bore evi- 
dence of thrift, contentment and plenty; and when, 
returning to the town, the shining walls of the great 
temple rose before him, on Ks elevated site, the first 
object to catch the believer’s eye at sunrise, the last 
to reflect the beams of departing day, he could not 
but confess that the Mormons were not merely a 
wonderful people, but one to admire also. If their 
doctrines were strange, and often repulsive even, 
they were themselves practically meek and labori- 
ous. Transient visitors almost invariably returned 
from Nauvoo enthusiastic in the belief that the 
Mormons were misunderstood, if not purposely be- 
lied. 

But such was not the opinion of those who in- 
habited the neighborhood. The peculiar tenets of 
the Mormons rendered them objects of suspicion and 
prejudice to the great body of the people of Illinois ; 
nor were there wanting facts, industriously circulat- 
ed, to substantiate, as it was thought, the most grave 
accusations, 

As in Missouri, so here, there were faults on both 
sides. The Mormons, neglecting to profit by expe- 
rience, were as fanatic in many respects as ever. 


Success had partially turned their leader’s head. He | 


grew arrogant to those not of his people. He boasted 
openly that a day was coming when the saints should 
go in and possess the land: vague language, but de- 
riving significance, it was believed, from his accom- 
panying conduct. He repudiated both the great can- 
didates for the presidency, put himself,in nomination 
for that office, and began to drill soldiers, to collect 
arms, to wear a sword in public. Meantime coun- 
’faiters, robbers, house-breakers, in short, villains 
ii? nnadrels of every hue, thronged to Nauvoo, 
for that ‘sing Mormonism, began to prey on the 
‘itants of the state. It was eyen said 

ris, awed p 
spot. jcretly ahered the spoil of these maraud- 
menuscrip “=” that Nauvoo was their head-quar- 
.t the Prophet did not ferret out and 


after the ii 
yunishment, as be easily might. But 
plates. Ti hment, as be easily mig 





it is doubtful whether his guilt exceeded this, for his 
character, as is usual in a career like his, appears to 
have risen with success; and besides, his tithes and 
other sources of revenue afforded him a large income. 
There were, however, sufficient just causes of com- 
plaint against him and his people. The Mormons 
made no effort to conceal their design to monopolize 
the lands around Nauvoo, even to the expulsion of 
those who orignally had welcomed them with gene- 
rous pity. If they wished for any improvement, they 
offered, indeed, what they considered a fair price; but, 
if the bargain was declined, they proceeded to drive 
the owner into their terms by various annoyances. 
One of these was called “ whittling off.” Three 
men were selected to take jack-knives and sticks, 
and placing themselves opposite the house of the ob- 
noxious owner, begin to whittle. When the pro- 
prietor appeared, they rose up, surrounded him, and 
prepared to attend him wherever he might go, still 
whittling. If his errand was to market, to a place 
of business, to the post-office, or to church, they ac- 
companied, whittling as they went. If he expostulat- 
ed, they made no reply, but continued to whittle. 
If he became angry, if he swore, or if he threatened, 
they answered only by whittling. Idle boys would 
join the procession, laughing and jeering at the vic- 
tim, while his annoyers whittled more demurely at 
every shout. When he returned home the whittlers 
took their posts again opposite his house, and there 
continued their work. Before day-break they were 
whittling, and they kept guard till late at night. 
The irritated owner could not gaze out of his win- 
dow without meeting his annoyers’ stare, as they 
looked insolently up, still whittling. Generally, a 
single day brought the victim to terms. Sometimes 
he held out for forty-eight hours. But never, it is 
said, was human nature known to endure beyond 
three days this ludicrous, yet insufferable martyr- 
dom. 

In many cases the ejected proprietors were specu- 
lators, who had purchased for a rise, and who de- 
manded exorbitant prices. But, in other instances, 
there was not even this palliation for such conduct. 
A disposition to have their own way, in spite even 
of the state authorities, began finally to develop it- 
self among the Mormons. The office of anewspaper 
at Nauvoo, which had fallen under the prophet’s dis- 
pleasure, having been sacked by a mob, writs were 
issued against the leading rioters. But Smith pre- 
vented their execution. What had already happened 
in Missouri, now happened in Illinois. But in Mis- 
souri the people had been the first aggressors—in 
Iilinois it was the Mormons. The civil power called 
out the posse comitatus to enforce the writs. The 
prophet replied by summoning his militia. At last, 
the governor of the state himself repaired to Nau- 
voo, and succeeded in arresting Smith and three 
others, whom he threw into jail and caused to be in- 
dicted for treason. The great impostor, whether 
desirous of courting martyrdom, or alarmed at the 
lengths to which he had gone, seems to have felt a 
presentiment that he would never return to Nauvoo. 
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On his way to Carthage, where he was to be im- 
prisoned, he said—‘*I am going like a lamb to the 
slaughter; but I have a conscience void of offense 
toward God and toward all men.”’ His forebodings 
proved but too correct. He had raised a popular 
storm, which even the authorities could not control. 
A mob of disguised persons, nearly two hundred in 
number, broke open the prison in broad day, assas- 
sinating him and his brother Hiram, who was con- 
fined with him. Hiram was shot first. He fell, ex- 
exclaiming—“ I am a dead man!’’ The prophet en- 
deavored to escape by a window, but was shot in 
the attempt; and died with the words—*‘‘ O Lord, 
my God!” "This brutal tragedy happened on the 
27th of June, 1844—a day ever since held memorable 
in Mormon annals. 

Thus died this extraordinary impostor. But Mor- 
monism, instead of perishing with him as his mur- 
derers had supposed, received new vitality from his 
martyrdom. His followers now regarded him as a 
saint. His words ongoing to Carthage were quotedasa 
fresh proof of his prophetic character, and a thousand 
stories were circulated respecting the meekness with 
which it was said he had welcomed death. In another 
respect his fall was an advantage to Mormonism. 
Though a man peculiarly fitted to originate and even 
organize such a movement, he was not so capable of 
controlling it. The disturbances which brought on 
his martyrdom are believed by many to have led him 
further than he had intended. An adept in insinuat- 
ing himself into men’s esteem, and even in managing 
single individuals, he was deficient in that far-seeing 
policy which guides a community through compli- 
cated perils. This, at least, is the opinion of Gunni- 
son, the most impartial, perhaps, of all his critics. 
By dying at the crisis he did, and thus making way 
for the elevation of Brigham Young, the present 
leader of the Mormons, he probably saved his peo- 
ple from many dangers, if not from total dispersion. 
Impetuosity, and even recklessness, may assist the 
founder of a sect; but prudence, even to extreme 
caution, best befits the successor. In these last 
qualities, it is said, the present head of Mormonism 
eminently excels. 

It was owing to Brigham Young that vengeance 
was not sought, by force of arms, for the death of 
Smith. The new chief counseled forbearance— 
pointed out the folly of the unequal contest, and sug- 
gested that a new home should be sought elsewhere 
before fresh disasters arose. It was hard to abandon 
the fields, brought to perfection with so much care— 
it was harder to leave the hearths, made sacred by so 
many memories—it was harder still to give up the 
beautiful temple, now advancing to completion, and 
which had so long been the pride, almost the adora- 
tion of every believer. Fora time, indeed, the Mor- 
mons could not bring themselves to leave Nauvoo. 
Though an exploring party set forth in the autumn, 
in search of a suitable spot for the colony somewhere 
in the vast westerr wilderness, the great body of the 
community left behind cherished the hope that re- 
moval might yet be avoided, and so still clung to 








their homes. But the hostility of the people of LIili- 
nois Was not to be allayed. Nothing but the emi- 
gration of the entire sect, it was declared, would be 
accepted as satisfactory. The exasperation increas- 
ed, in fact, rather than diminished. At last the Mor- 
mons were notified that, if they removed before a 
certain day, no hindrance would be offered to their 
departure, while aggressions on them meantime 
should cease. To the terms thus imperiously dic- 
tated, it was thought wisest to accede. . But the de- 
parture was still made reluctantly. The period of 
grace was suffered to pass, and new threats were re- 
quired before all of the exiles would consent to go. 
At last, in February, 1846, a large proportion of the 
Mormons crossed the Mississippi from Nauvoo, and 
formed a temporary rendezvous at Montrose, in Iowa. 
The sufferings they now endured were an exag- 
gerated repetition of those that had attended their 
banishment from Missouri. What agony is to sim- 
ple pain, what starving to privation, that the horrors 
of this second exile were to those of the first. Until 
late in March the intense cold and deep snows pre- 
vented the further prosecution of the journey 
When finally the route was resumed, and the fugi- 
tives, following the direct road, entered the northern 
part of Missouri, the people there rose on their 
track, and drove them, with threats, back into Iowa. 
Afier many hardships the advanced guard of the emi- 
gration reached the banks of the Missouri beyond 
the limits of the state. Here an officer of the United 
States presented himself, with a requisition for five 
hundred men to serve in the war with Mexico. Tha 
order was complied with, though the result was to 
break up the expedition, at least for that year. The 
colonists who remained, consisting chiefly of old 
men, women and children, hastily prepared habita- 
tions for the winter. Some constructed log-huts, 
some had to content themselves with mud-cabins, 
and many could aspire only to a cave rudely dug out 
of the earth. The season set in with great severity. 
The hardships of the summer had brought fever and 
cholera in their train, decimating the fugitives by 
death, and weakening those who survived, so that 
the physical capacity of endurance was reduced to 
its lowest standard. The fuel was scanty. The 
bleak prairie was swept incessantly by piercing 
winds. Food became scarce. The ague, the rheu- 
matism, and the scurvy, followed each other in quick 
succession. New graves were continually opened. 
Yet amid it all the spirits of the emigrants never 
failed. Their misfortunes had sobered down their 
arrogance, and they now accepted their sufferings 
as sent from heaven. They looked death daily in 
the face, with a faith that recalled the times of the 
early Christians. They even displayed an exube- 
rant gayety, that found vent in music and dancing, 
during the very saddest hours of that sad winter. 
For the sagacity of the Mormon leader had early 
divined the power of music over masses of men, had 
unvested dancing with something of a religious 
character, and had provided bands of excellent in- 
strumental performers. But no unworthy levity 
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attended these amusements. When the first stars of 
night began to twinkle in the frosty sky, the music, 
the laughter, and the loud talking ceased; the vari- 
ous groups broke up; the hymn was sung; and then 
“the thousand-voiced murmur of prayer,’’ to use 
the metaphor of one who, though not of their faith, 
accompanied them, “ was heard like bubbling water 
falling down the: hills.” At last the long winter 
came to an end. In April the people were again 
organized for their journey. A pioneer party of one 
hundred and forty-three men was sent ahead to lo- 
cate a home for the colony. The rest followed more 
at leisure, divided into parties of tens, of fifties, and 
of hundreds, so as to maintain discipline, and guard 
against the thievish savages who hovered continu- 
ally on their flank. On the 2ist of July, 1847, a day 


’ only less memorable in Mormon annals than that on 


which the prophet was murdered, the advanced 
guard reached the valley of the Great Salt Lake, and 
here, midway between the frontier settlements and 
the Pacific, a thousand miles from the then ut- 
most verge of civilization, it was determined to 
establish the colony. 

But prior to finally abandoning Nauvoo, a scene 
had occurred, the recollection of which still kindles 
the cheek of the Mormon with enthusiasm, and 
which a stranger even cannot hear recounted with- 
out gleams of sympathetic emotion. In spite of 
impending exile, the work on the great temple 
had never ceased. When, at last, the edifice was 
completed, the elders resolved to consecrate it, al- 
though emigration had already begun, and many 
principal persons had to be summoned from the 
prairies. A day was fixed for the august ceremony, 
and secretly announced to the believers. At the 
appointed time crowds flocked to Nauvoo. At 
high noon the consecrating mysteries commenced. 
Elders, priests and bishops shone in all the imposing 
pomp of hieratic robes. The great altar was fes- 
tooned with flowers and hung with wreaths. The 
walls blazed with lights. The baptistic laver, rest- 
ing on its twelve gigantic oxen, was decorated all over 
with mystic symbols. The chant rose majestically 
through the court, the prayer ascended, the dedica- 
tion was completed. Then, in silence, but not, it is 
said, without tears, the ornaments were removed 
and the great temple dismantled. When the sun 
rose, on the morrow, scarcely a sign of the late 
event remained. The gorgeous pageant had come 
and gone like a dream. The priestly crowd had 
vanished, the chant was heard no longer in the 
sanctuary, the great laver stood empty, the festive 
flowers and festoons had departed forever. Years have 
passed since that day, and another sacred edifice has 
risen in the wilds of Utah, but the great temple at 
Nauvoo has never again echoed to the tread of wor- 
shipers, never again witnessed the solemn ceremo- 
nies of its faith. 

The locality chosen for the new city was inevery 
respect admirable. The soil was found to be almost 
unprecedentedly rich. At first, indeed, the colonists 
had privations still to endure, for food was scarce, 





nor could supplies be expected until the crops ma 
tured. There being but littlke game, many were 
compelled to live partially on roots, while others 
subsisted on the hides with which their huts had been 
at first roofed. The harvest, however, brought 
golden days; for the wheat had yielded sixty 
bushels to the acre. A grist-mill was put up. Saw- 
mills followed. Newsettlements were made at suit- 
able locations in the vicinity as fresh companies of 
emigrants arrived. In less than eighteen months 
the space occupied by the farms of the colonists 
stretched for nearly one hundred miles north and 
south; while the original city had already become 
the capital of a new federal territory. In five years 
the population of the town has risen to thirty thou- 
sand. Travelers, on reaching this spot, after a 
weary and often painful journey across the prairies, 
are enchanted with its spacious streets, white dwell- 
ings, and seas of verdure. Its sight refreshes the 
most dispirited. Yet it scarcely needs this contrast 
to perpetuate its memory. Nestled at the foot of 
the Wahsatch Mountains, washed by the waters of 
the Jordan on the west, and commanding a view 
southward for twenty-five miles, over a luxuriant 
plain silvered by fertilizing streams, it is, perhaps, 
as beautifully located as any city in the world. A 
river, that never fails, flows through the town, and 
is artificially conducted along one side of each street. 
The house lots are uniform in size, an acre and a 
quarter apiece. The dwellings stand twenty feet 
back from the front line of the lot, the intervening 
space being filled with shrubbery and trees. As each 
garden is irrigated, from the artificial river con- 
ducted by its door, the vegetation is always bloom- 
ing, even in the driest seasons. So picturesque is 
the city, especially when seen in the fresh glory of 
spring, that the stranger almost pardons the enthu- 
siasm with which the inhabitants compare it to the 
New Jerusalem, such as the seer of the Apocalypse 
beheld it, surrounded with green pastures and living 
fountains of waters. 

The pursuits of the Mormons are mostly confined 
to agriculture. Separated by a vast desert from the 
Atlantic states, and with no water communication 
even with the Pacific, this singular people neces- 
sarily live principally within themselves. Like all 
communities thus situated, they are plain, prosperous 
and contented. But two persons, in the whole ter- 
ritory were, in 1852, so poor as to require charity. 
In their dealings with visitors, or temporary resi- 
dents, they are honest even to conscientiousness. 
Generally they are distinguished by enthusiastic 
rather than logical minds, and are more credulous 
and simple-hearted than learned or even intelligent. 
Their manner of worship is not dissimilar from that 
of Protestant sects who use no ritual: they have 
singing, prayer, and a sermon or exhortation from a 
pulpit. A band of music is, however, always sta- 
tioned behind the choir of singers, and not only 
aids in the devotional exercises, but plays while the 
audience assembles and disperses. Mormonism is 
not ascetic. Balls, parties and merry-makings are 
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described by Stansbury as a prominent feature of 
social life in Utah. But on this picture there is one 
dark blot. Polygamy is legalized. Originating 
in the sensual appetites of Smith, and incorporated 
into his creed to preserve the popular opinion of his 
sanctity, this licentious practice has become gene- 
rally prevalent among the leaders, and is pronounced 
by every candid traveler, to be rapidly extending. 
However virtuous the Mormons may be in other 
particulars, however devout even, they are, as re- 
gards ‘women, brutish, if not lewd. They live, in 
this respect, in open violation of the constitution and 
laws of the United States. Consequently Utah can- 
not be admitted into the Union until this sensual 
and debasing custom has been abolished. It has 
been urged, indeed, that as each state is sovereign 
judge of its own affairs, the Federal Government has 
no option but to admit the Mormon commonwealth 
whenever its population shall be sufficient. But the 
discussions on the admission of Missouri, and at 
subsequent periods, prove that the United States has 
the right to impose terms of admission, and even to 
refuse altogether. And the plurality of wives, le- 
galized among the Mormons, is justifiable cause for 
such a refusal, because polygamy is in direct viola- 
tion, we repeat, of the fundamental laws of the Union. 
This question must not be tried on narrow and 
merely technical grounds, but in a comprehensive 
and statesman-like spirit. It will not suffice to say 
that as Mormon polygamy is not punishable at com- 
mon law in the federal courts, therefore it cannot be 
in hostility to the constitution and laws. There are 
many acts which are crimes, that are not cognizable 
for want of jurisdiction. Mormon polygamy is one 
of these. The Federal Government, it must be re- 
membered, is not a commonwealth in the full 
meaning of that term, but merely a quasi common- 
wealth, made up of a league of commonwealths. It 
possesses only such powers as were delegated to it 
by the independent states joining in the compact. It 
was instituted for the better management of our 
foreign relations, for the prevention and adjustment 
of differences between the states, rather than for 
purposes of internal police, social order, or moral 
discipline. Its range of action is consequently 
limited. But within that range it is sovereign. The 
‘ neglect to keep this distinction in vie w ofien betrays 
our own writers into latent absurdities, and always 
bewilders, if it does not mislead, European authors, 
when discussing American politics, or questions of 
American social economy. It is the duty of the 
United States to pass laws against breaches of federal 
rights, and to punish offenses against federal privi- 
leges. But the correction of other crimes, and the 
- guardianship of morals generally, is the province of 
the several states. This is the doctrine which all 
our great statesmen have held, from the first institu- 
tion of the Federal Government ; which every emi- 
nent jurist has ratified; which the Supreme Court 
has solemnly asserted again and again. It was never 
doubted, for example, that the common law of Eng- 
land, under which murder, highway robbery, bigamy, 





and other principal crimes, were felonies, was in 
force in all the original states of the Union. But in 
the very first case which came before the Federal 
Courts, in which it was sought to convict a crimi- 
nal under the common law, the judges determined 
that they had no jurisdiction. Their powers, they 
said, were limited to the cognizance of such crimes 
as Congress had invested them with, and they 
could not go beyond that boundary. In a later case 
it was asserted that they might resort to the common 
law in certain emergencies. If Congress, for ex- 
ample, should bestow on them authority to try cases 
of murder, it would be proper to seek in the com- 
mon law for the definition of murder. Yet even this 
relaxation of the strict rule has never been indorsed 
by the Supreme Court, but rests for its authority only 
on the high character of the judge-who suggested it 
The rule seems to be that the Federal Courts have 
no jurisdiction over crimes committed in the terri- 
tories of the United States, until Congress has vested 
them with that jurisdiction, because, as they do not 
possess it at common law, they must wait until it is 
explicitly conferred upon them. This cautious re- 
serve was a necessity, as we have seen, of the pe- 
culjiar character of the federal league. It was better, 
as the judges saw, even to allow crime to go unpun- 
ished, than, by creating precedents in favor of federal 
interference, to open the sluices for centralization. 
But though this has been the undeviating practice 
of the courts, they have been careful not to exceed 
the necessity of the case. In the same breath in 
which they have refused to punish criminals under 
the common law, they have acknowledged its 
original force in the states, and its life-giving pre- 
sence still in our jurisprudence everywhere. Itis not, 
indeed, federal Jaw, they aver, but it is municipal 
law, and in one sense lies at the foundation of all 
our law. This is especially true of it, considered ia 
its genius and development. It is, as it were, the 
unwritten bond of concord between American citi- 
zens. It is the premises from which the confedera- 
tion is deduced. Some such tacitly acknowledged 
code of first principles is indispensable to sucha 
compact as the federal league, which pre-supposes 
a general unanimity in character, rules of conduct, 
and national development among the contracting 
states. In this sense the common law was recog- 
nized by our ancestors, when the war of Indepen- 
dence first broke out, as a fraternal boud between the 
thirteen colonies; and in this sense it undoubtedly 
entered into the minds of those who framed the 
constitution of 1789. It was, in fact, the bone, fibre, 
and muscle of the common system. What it was 
then it has remained to this day. That states in 
which the common law formed originally no part of 
the municipal law, have since been admitted into the 
Union, does not alter this fact; for the Roman law, 
as in Louisiana, for example, has given way where- 
ever repugnant to the genius of the common law. 
The common law, viewed in this comprehensive 
aspect, pervades our entire social organization, as 
atmospheric air pervades the surface of the globe; 
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in it we live, and move, and have our social being ; 
without it, every one of the great social communities, 
which form together the federal nation, would perish 
as quickly as human life under the exhausted re- 
ceiver of an air-pump. It is the subtle influence 
which holds the atoms of the federal republic to- 
gether, invisible indeed, intangible, but not the 
less potentially there. _The solar system, which 
moves so melodiously through space, each planet 
keeping its appointed order, would, we are told, 
break into pieces, and each fragment rush wildly 
into chaos, if attraction should ever cease. Banish 
the common bond in morality, social life, and tra- 
ditional ideas, which Americans derive from the 
common law, and the confederation will lose its co- 
hesive power, though the constitutional forms of the 
different states may remain unaltered. With the 
common law, considered as we have regarded it, 
the alliance may be made perpetual; without any 
such common bond, disruption would be inevitable. 
Finally, any bond but that would involve us inextri- 
cably with all the social, political, and religious pro- 
blems of the age, and so eventually lead to disunion 
as certainly a$ no bond at all. 

Polygamy is in violation of the common law. Our 
national development, social life, and morals, all are 
hostile to it. To sanction it would not only be an 
error in policy, not only a crime against our well- 
being, but simply self-destruction. Polygamy is the 
vice of despots, and the mistake of semi-barbarous 
tribes; but to attempt to ingraft it on a free and 
civilized people would be suicidal. It pre-supposes 
what Nature proves to be a lie, an excess of the 
female sex so great, that in order to restore the 
equilibrium, each man must take at least two wives. 
For if it means any thing, it means this. But prac- 
tically, polygamy can never become universal, be- 
cause so far from there existing this disproportion in 
number between the sexes, the numbers are about 
equal—the males being slightly in the excess, as if, 
by a wise provision of Nature, to correct the casual- 
ties of war and accident. Consequently, in countries 
where polygamy exists, it ig a practice confined to 
the rich, and when not maintained by supplies from 
foreign nations, is carried on at the expense of the 
poor. For every additional female in the harems 
of the Oriental merchant, pashaw, or monarch, there 
must be one househoid the less among the indigent, 
if not one mutilated slave the more. Such a wrong 
as this can never be legalized in a community of 
equal rights. Nor is this all of the evil. Polygamy 
degenerates the race, vitiates the man, degrades the 
softer sex. The children of the rich, in countries 
blighted by polygamy, rarely excel in either physical 
stature, or intellectual capacity. The great men 
nearly always rise from the people, to whom polyg- 
amy is practically unknown. Even where the best 
blood of Caucasia, as in the harem of the Sultan, is 


Mahomet, in our day, looks like a French rowé. But 
it is in its effect on the female that polygamy is 
most deleterious. It degrades her inexpressibly. 
All that is most lofty in womanhood, all that is most 
refined, all that is most pure, all that is most cha- 
racteristic is stunted in its growth, even if its de- 
velopment is not absolutely prevented, by this un- 
natural, suicidal, brutish practice. 

To indorse polygamy, by admitting into the Union 
a state which legalizes it, would be to retrace our 
steps toward the past. Dut development is the law 
of our life, and has been, not only since our fore- 
fathers landed at Plymouth, but since the common 
law began. To stand still, much less to retrograde, 
would be fatal tous. It is a necessity of our exist- 
ence to go forward. We say this, not of territorial, 
but of social progress. In proportion as we Ame- 
ricans understand more thoroughly the great prin- 
ciples of our well-being—in proportion as we act up 
to those principles, watching ourselves, denying our- 
selves, disciplining ourselves, just in that proportion 
will we attain toward national as well as private 
perfection, and contribute to work out the stupen- 
dous destiny which will manifestly be ours, if we do 
not prove false to God and to humanity. For the 
life of a people is like the life of a man, it is great 
and glorious, or the reverse, according as the eternal 
standards of right are observed or violated. It may 
not always be successful in the narrow sense of what 
is success, but it will be so in the wider meaning, 
as an immortal testimony against wrong, and there- 
fore as a perpetual incentive to whatever is heroic, 
whatever is elevated, whatever is divine. Was it 
not better that Leonidas died at Thermopyle, that 
Latimer perished at the stake, instead of purchasing 
a few years of existence, the one by cowardice, the 
other by recantation? How many patriots, through 
all ages since, have been fired by the example of the 
first! How much does not religious liberty, and 
even political freedom—for the two are inseparable 
—owe to the grand words of the last to his fellow 
sufferer at the pile: “‘Be of good cheer, Brother 
Ridley, and play the man, for, by God’s grace, we 
shall light such a beacon this day, in England, as 
shall not soon be put out.”? Nations, equally with 
men, pass away, but truth and justice are eternal. 
As it is better for one tempted to hold his right hand 
in the fire till it shrivels into parchment, rather than 
to subscribe a lie to his soul, so it is worthier fora 
people to fall gloriously, than to buy a life of pam- 
pered rottenness by violating their national con- 
science. But we Americans run no peril of mar- 
tyrdom for doing right. Our only foes can be our- 
selves. For us to live truly, is to insure success, as 
well as to win immortal glory. We have but to 
follow out our national deveiopment, to adhere to 
the free progressive spirit of the common law, in order 
to make ourselves the greatest of nations, morally 


as well as physically. The genius of that old com- 
mon law elevated our ancestors from Saxon thralls 
to independent yeomen ; removed social and political 
evils, as a healthy circulation sloughs off the sores 


mingled with the enervated current ofthe polygamist, 
the progeny is feeble, compared with the progeny 
born in proper wedlock. Nor is the custom more 
beneficial to him who practices it. The heir of 
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of the human body; made England the freest com- 
monwealth in Europe ; led our grandsires to resist 
royal oppression as contrary to their inherited rights ; 
enabled them to found a mighty republic, by teach- 
ing them to regard the practical before the visionary ; 
and has carried these confederated states, in little 
more than a lifetime, to a height of prosperity and 
influence unprecedented in the annals of the world. 
Blessings on the genius of that old common law! 
Never had people such a heritage ! 

And this brings us back to the point from which 
we started. The common law in its spirit and es- 
sence, the common law considered as a code of 
social and political morals, underlies the federal 
constitution, like the ground beneath the capitol un- 
derlies and sustains that edifice. It is, in one sense, 
no part of the structure, yet the fabrie could not 
stand a day without it. To cut away any portion, 
to render it even unsound, would topple down the 
whole as if a quicksand should open and engulf it. 
The right to reject the Mormon association, there- 
fore, is a right of self-preservation. To admit into 
the federal compact a state which sets aside any one 
-of the great obligations of the common bond of bro- 
therhood, would, we repeat, be virtually an act of 
suicide ; and so our ancestors, who framed the con- 
stitution, would have doubtless declared, if they 
could have imagined the possibility of such a con- 
tingency. It would be sufficient cause for a with- 
drawal from the Union, because to remain would be 
to share in the guilt and ruin, and because no other 
remedy could be found. To deny this is to affirm 
» an absurdity. For if there isnothing to prevent a 
state, which legalizes polygamy, from entering the 
Union, neither is there any thing to prevent one 
which allows promiscuous intercourse between the 
sexes, or one whichis acommunity of murderers. The 
supposition of a common bond somewhere, which 
precludes such possibilities, is absolutely necessary 
to the integrity of the constitution, which, without 
this, is but so much waste paper. That bond is not 
the Christian religion, as sometimes popularly as- 
serted, for the Federal Government is committed to 
the toleration of all religions. It is not unity of race, 
for the race was never one, and is becoming more 
diverse every day. It is not any code of morals re- 
duced to words and universally acknowledged, for 
no such code is extant on any statute-book, or ia any 
ethical treatise. It is not climate, and consequent 
necessary similarity of life, for nearly all zones are 
embraced within our territorial limits. It is not 
equality of fortune, for almost as great a difference, 
in this respect, exists here asin Europe. But it is 
something to which most, if not all of these ingre- 
dients have contributed ; something which has grown 
with the growth and strengthened with the strength 
of the Anglo-Saxon from the earliest period of his 
history; something which all other races that come 
here, all other religions, all other ethical creeds, 
may assist to develop and improve, but cannot radi- 
cally change—the noble, venerable, humane, free old 
common law, considered, not simply as a bundle of 





dry precedents, but in its essential and life-giving 
principles, in its social, moral and political, as well 
as in its merely technical aspects. 

It has been asserted that this is not a civil, but a 
religious question, and that the United States, which 
is pledged to tolerate all creeds, is bound to pro- 
tect the Mormons in the exercise of polygamy, be- 
cause it is a tenet of the Mormon faith. But, if this 
opinion was correct, a Brahminical colony might 
erect a Juggernaut here, and immolate victims, with- 
ont power in Congress to prevent it. They might 
hold a suttee in the very grounds of the capitol, and 
burn their shrieking victims within sight of the 
senators and representatives, They might expose 
the aged to be carried off by the tide of the Poto- 
mac, as they do to be washed down by the Ganges. 
The priests of Baal used to sacrifice children, by 
casting them alive into red-hot furnaces. If this 
doctrine was correct, men would have but to call 
themselves priests of Baal, and they might roast inno- 
cent babes to-morrow with impunity. Or to put a 
more possible, indeed, a not unlikely case. Already 
there are thousands of Buddhists in California, who 
burn their tapers, and go through their genuflectious, 
before their hideous deities,’as undisturbed as if still 
in China. The day may come when these idola- 
tors, by natural increase and by fresh emigrations, 
may attain to the numbers necessary to found a 
state; may choose to segregate themselves, as would 
be natural, from the rest of the Pacific population ; 
may settle on some of the unoccupied lands of that 
wild region, and may apply for admission into the 
American Union. ‘There can be no question that, if 
they submitted in other things, their adherence to 
their idolatry would be no excuse for their exclusion. 
But there can be as little question, that, if they in- 
sisted on retaining child-murder, or preserved any of 
their grossly immoral religious practices, on the pre- 
tence that their faith authorized them, their petition 
would be rejected. For the constitution, though it 
tolerates all religions, tolerates them only in their 
religious aspects. No sect, or members of a sect, 
Christian or otherwise, can make their creed the 
excuse for unbridled license. The Moslems be- 
lieve that he who dies fighting against the infidel 
goes straight to heaven. Would it be persecution 
to prevent fanatic Turks from slaughtering, right 
and left, like mad Malays, in our streets? There 
are some things too preposterous to discuss at length, 
and the assumption that Mormon polygamy must be 
permitted because it is a part of the Mormon creed, 
is one of the most ridiculous of these preposterous 
things. 

The Mormons have the les’ cause to complain, 
because polygamy, though legalized among them, is 
not a cardinal point of their faith. It is nowhere re- 
commended in the Golden Book. It has never been 
made the subject of a general revelation. Its very 
existence was concealed at first by the writers of the 
sect. It is not a duty enjoined, but only a license 
permitted. It could be exscinded, therefore, from 
their social system, without compromising the scru- 
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ples of the most devout. No Mormon, for example, 
would consider that he sinned by confining himself 
to one wife. In parallel cases, men continually re- 
frain from doing awhat they hold they have a right to 
do, out of respect to the laws, to a different social 
code, or even to popular prejudices. A Protestant 
thinks it no evil to eat meat on Friday. But a Pro- 
testant may fast on that day without the least peril 
to his soul, and at a Catholic table would do it asa 
inatter of course. If the Mormon commonwealth 
desires to become a member of the great American 
family, it should expect to abandon a habit so repug- 
nant to the majority. ‘There is another aspect of the 
question, even more fatal to the Mormonclaim. By 
asking for admission into the Union with the leprosy 
of polygamy upon them, thé Mormons actually de- 
mand that the other states shall violate their con- 
sciences by consorting with what they abhor as un- 
clean. Yet, for the Mormons to give up polygamy 
is not to violate their consciences, but simply to deny 
themselves a gratification. Again—if the Mormons 
are admitted, every American not a Mormon will, 
by the act of admission, wink at what he believes a 
sin. If the Mormons surrender polygamy in order 
to be admitted, the most fanatical cannot accuse 
himself of guilt. In a word, the conscience of the 
Mormons runs no danger of being outraged: it is the 
conscience of the great body of the American people 
that is threatened with assault. It is not two hun- 
dred thousand who are in peril of persecution; but 
it is twenty-five millions, whom an inconsiderable 
minority desires to wrong. As water and oil will 
not mix, so neither can the American people and 
Mormons live together in that brotherly concord 
which should reign over confederated states, unless 
polygamy is abolished by the latter. It was the 
‘** spiritual wife’’ system which, more than all else, 
exasperated the people of Missouri and Illinois. 
Against the continuance of this system—policy, jus- 
tice, and the common law, combine to protest. 

The decision of this great question has been evaded 
as yet, but cannot be much longer postponed. The 
Mormons, immediately on the settlement of their 
new territory, proceeded to form themselves into a 
civil government, to adopt a constitution, and to pe- 
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tition for admission into the Union. The request, 
though declined by Congress, resulted in the organi- 
zation of the territory of Utah. The forms of the 
Mormon constitution were strictly republican, but 
the government is, in reality, a modified theocracy. 
The civil power, practically, is subordinate to the 
spiritual—for every Mormon acknowledges the chief 
elder to be a divinely commissioned authority, in 
temporal as well as in religious affairs. The first 
proceeding of the inhabitants, when they had esta- 
blished their commonwealth, was to elect Brig- 
ham Young governor, as his—in obedience to the 
same conviction—was to appoint the bishops of the 
several wards justices of the peace. Had President 
Taylor, when Utah was organized into a territory, 
commissioned any man governor who was not a Mor- 
mon, a collision between the temporal and spiritual 
powers would have been inevitable. But he pru 
dently continued Brigham Young in office. 

If Utah becomes a state, the Mormons, being the 
majority of the population, can elect whom they 
please ; but they will doubtless continue to choose 
their spiritual fathers, to the exclusion of ail others. 
Practically, those who are not Mormons will, in that 
event, be shut out from all stations of public trust in 
Utah. Practically, the government will be that of 
a hierarchy, though retaining the name and working 
under the forms of arepublic. In all this, however, 
there will be no violation of the constitution and 
laws. While other religions are tolerated—while no 
illegal tests are put upon the statute-book—while 
equality of rights before the law is not denied, the 
citizen of Utah will practically have the same right 
to refuse voting for a candidate who is not a Mor- 
mom, as a Democrat has to decline voting for a Whig, 
or a Whig for a Democrat. 

The settlement of this Mormon question is one of 
the great problems of the day. But we must be 
cautious that, in adjusting it, we do not allow our- 
selves to commit a great national crime, by sanction- 
ing polygamy. We must be as cautious that we do 
not, from fear of oppressing the weaker party, allow 
the Mormons to violate our consciences. We must, 
in a word, be strictly just—let what will betide. 
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THE HOSTAGE’S RELEASE. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 





(COMPOSED ON THE LIBERATION OF THE SAC CHIEF, BLACK-HAWK,) 


A WARRIOR still! A chieftain once again! 
Back to thy forest-home, old Sagamore! 
As the caged panther, from his galling chain, 
To the lone desert, and the untrodden shore. 
Back to thy forest-home! The eternal roar 
Of boundless cataracts—the whispered tone 
Of winds unfettered, from the cedars hoar 
Waking wild music—shall thy spirit own 
The untutored hymns that peal avout thy throne! 





Dearer to thee the mountain’s tangled side, 

The lake’s blue mirror, or the dim wood glen, 
Than pomp of palaces, or gorgeous pride 

Of multitudinous roofs! The hum of men, 

Swarming and battening in their splendid pen, 
Is poison to thy soul !—the petty stream 

Of daily joys or cares thine eagle ken 
With caim derision views—not as they seem, 
But fleeting! fulse! a mockery, or a dream! 
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What cen their letters or their learning give— 
These pale usurpers of thy native sway ? 

Can all their wisdom bid the mortal live— 
Restore the halt to strength—the blind to day— 
Relume the frenzied mind with reason’s ray— 

One passion quench that fires the burning breast— 
Or quell one pang that rends the fragile clay ? 

Cuan music’s sweetnes yield the mourner rest, 
harm slavery’s ills, or make the captive blest? 


Doth pure religion stride o’er vanquished crime? 
Do sinners tremble, and oppressors cease ? 
Doth every kindred land, and sister clime, 
Sheathe the red blade in universal peace? 
Doth every keel that ploughs unnumbered seas, 
The joyful banners of their faith uphold? 
Doth heavenly freedom, hallowed love, increase ? 
Are Christians—free from cursed lust of gold— 
One Sock united in one shepherd’s fold ? 


Hath the Great Spirit given to these alone 

A pale-faced passport to his promised land— 
Their sole complexion welcome to his throne— 

All else sad exiles from the immortal strand ? 

Are their sons braver, or their maids more bland— 
Stronger their arms, their eloquence more bright ? 

Are their domes consecrate by Virtue’s hand— 
Purer their dwellings, or their hearths more light, 
That they should bask in day, thou lurk in night ? 


Back to thy forest-home ! to ponder there 
On Christian precept, and on Christian deed— 
To bless the power that conquered but to spare, 
To teach thy tribe such mercy’s fitting meed ! 
Back to thy forest-home! to preach the need 
Of calm submission to the overwhelming foe! 
In thee ’t were guilt for man’s best rights to bleed ! 
Guilt—to lay privileged oppressors low ' 
Hence learn—to kiss the hand that deals the blow! 


Back, murderer, and heathen, to thy lair! 

The heroic Spartans in their deathless tomb 
By the everlasting hills, which saw them dare, 

In hopeless strife, their unavailing doom— 

They are earth’s demigods! The charnel’s gloom 
Shrinks from their clear eternity of praise! 

They are immortal! and wouldst thou presume 
To claim participation in their bays— 
A nameless savage in these latter days? 


Leonidas and Washington! Twin names 

In the high scroll of glory—save that he, 
Columbia’s champion, loftier splendor claims 

Than Greece’s martyr at Thermopyle— 

Both fathers of their country—both the free— 
But one successful! Battling for the earth 

That bore them; for the hills, the vales, the sea! 
The sepulchres of those who gave them birth! 
The sacred shrine, and the domestic hearth ! 


But thou, wild rover of the wilderness, 
Hast thou no dwelling in the trackless wood, 
No home to cherish, and no babes to bless ? 
Hast thou no rights to be preserved by blood ? 
No! The wild-cat may perish for her brood, 








The wren, to guard her nest, may glut the snake— 
Their strife is valor—nature’s hardihood ! 

But the red warrior in his native brake 

Fights—dies—and is despised for Freedom’s sake ! 


Back to thy forest-home, free nature’s child! 
Back to thy sunburnt mate, and lusty boys, 
Thy proud dominion in yon central wild— 
Thine untaught virtues, and thy guileless joys! 
Virtues which thrive not midst the effeminate toys 
Of polished learning and voluptuous grace— 
Unmurmuring patience—love, that never cloys— 
High soul, that fears no evil but disgrace— 
Faith, that nor charms can bend nor time erase. 


Firm to thy frends, and guileless as the dove— 
Wise as the serpent, winding on thy foe— 

True to thy country, though thy steps may rove— 
Swift, as the eagle swooping on the roe— 
Mute, as the fox, beneath the torturer’s blow— 

Last in the war-dance, first in battle’s tide, 
Unmoved by triumph, unsubdued by wo— 

Fixed in thy purpose as the mountain’s side— 

Thy foeman’s terror, and thy people’s pride ! 


Mild to the suppliant, haughty to the proud, 
To hoary old of reverential mien, 
Silent in council, in the death-song loud— 
Though grave, determined—scornful, though se- 
True as thine arrow, as thy hatchetkeen; [rene 
Unscared by peril, and unbought by gold— 
Felt as the tempest, as the lightning seen ; 
As now thou art, such Cato was of old— 
Are heroes fashioned in a different mould? 


Back to thy forest-home! but not to sleep 
Supine and helpless till the storm shall break ! 
Not in the melting tears that women weep— 
Not in pure draughts from thine ancestral lake, 
The burning thirst of that deep heart to slake ' 
No! Slaves who mocked the eagle in his cage, 
When his soul’s hoarded vengeance shall awake, 
And streams of gore his fiery pride assuage, 
May curse the reckless shaft that stirred his rage! 


And they shall curse it—from the limpid verge 
Of inland oceans—from the foreheads high 
Of western mountains to the Atlantic surge, 
Shall ring, with earthquake sound, the battle-cry 
Of tribes, appealing to the eternal sky, 
Battling for freedom! warring for the graves 
Of their forefathers—the poor right to die 
in their own forests, by their native waves, 
Rather than roam as exiles—crouch as slaves! 


And thou, old chieftain, when the strife is o’er, 
Vanquished in arms, but unsubdued in fight, 
A martyred patriot on thy parent shore, 
Ere thine undaunted sou! shall wing its flight 
To the far hunting-grounds of endless light, 
Shalt haply joy thou hast not lived to see 
Thy nation’s glory sunk in utter nights; 
Knowing that innocent to die, and free, 
Is worthier deathless fame than sordid victory. 








THE GRAVES OF SHELLEY AND KEATS. 


BY WILLIAM PORTER RAY, 


THE Protestant Cemetery at Rome lies far out of 
the noise and tumult of the town, at the northern 
extremity of the ancient city, the grass-overgrown 
heaps of whose ruins encircle the lovely resting- 
place of those who have died without the pale of the 
** Mother Church.” Roses bloom here the winter 
ong, and the plume-shaped trees, which are scat- 
tered here and there about it, preserve their dark 
ever-green foliage throughout the entire year. A 
silence warm, sunny, and delicious envelopes the 
whole spot, broken only by the drowsy hum of flies, 
and the fitful strains of AZolian music which the 
passing breezes wake in the boughs of the cy- 
presses. 

The division of the cemetery in which Keats is 
buried is surrounded by a deep and broad excava- 
tion, perfectly impassable except at one point, which 
is defended by a strong, high gate) Why such pre- 
cautions have been taken to seclude the “ heretic 
dust’? of a few Protestants, one is at a loss to ima- 
gine. A ‘custode,”’ residing near the place, re- 
moves, for a slight remuneration, the only remaining 
obstacle to your-ingress, and you enter upon a level 
plat of ground containing a few square roods. The 
first object that attracts your attention, from its 
proximity to the gateway, is the grave of Keats, 
which is marked by a simple marble slab of extreme 
diminutiveness, and of not remarkable beauty. It 
contains, rudely sculptured in bas-relief, a harp with 
three strings, the remainder are broken and wanting, 
an emblem of the half-sung song and unfinished 
career of the poet. Beneath the harp is chiseled the 
following inscription— - 


“This Grave 
Contains all that was mortal 
ofa 
Youne Eneutsr Poer, 
who 
in the bitterness of his heart 
at the malicious power of his enemies 
desired 
these words to be graven on his tombstone: 
‘Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water.’ 
Feb, 24, 1821.” 

The grave lies quite alone, and is evidently much 
neglected; for there is no inclosure around it, and 
no flowers are about it; nor does even a mound of 
earth any longer define its outlines, for the winter’s 
rain and the sacrilegious feet of travelers have beaten 
and trampled it down to the original level of the 
ground, and instead of “daisies growing o’er’’ his 
dust, waves the tall, lank grass, parched in the burn- 
ing beat, and filled with ugly weeds. 





And perhaps it is well that Keats sleeps thus dis- 
regarded. His is no memory to be kept alive by a 
pile of marble and a pompous inscription. He had 
none but enemies in life ; why should they come to 
visit the resting-place of his ashes? He sprang from 
the lowest grade of society; why should the per- 
fumed nobility of his native land care for the grave 
of an hostler’s son? Neglected and persecuted 
while alive, what claim has he in death on the 
honor and adoration of mankind? Premature his 
birth, premature his death, unfinished his song, and 
incomplete his fame; is it not in harmony with his 
life and his death, that he slumbers thus neglected ? 
His incoherent murmurings, musical as the morning 
song of Memnon, will not these embalm his memory 
and transmit it from heart to heart down the genera- 
tions of men, transmuting the cold realities of life 
into “ things of beauty,’’ and forming them into “joys 
forever?” 

The part of the cemetery in which Keats is 
buried has never been fully occupied, and is no 
longer used as a place of interment. The graves in 
it number perhaps fifty, and are scattered about with- 
out the least regularity, as are also the few cypresses 
it contains. Two tombs, near those of the poets, 
have hedges of huge cactuses around them, and pre- 
sent a most unique and striking appearance. Near 
the centre, and beneath a cluster of trees, is the tomb 
of an American from Massachusetts, which is the 
most beautiful, and with two or three exceptions, is 
the only work of art deserving the name of a monu- 
ment which the inclosure contains. At the extreme 
margin of the ground, and at a considerable distance 
from the grave of Keats, is that of a child of Shel- 
ley. It is covered by a plain brown stone, lying flat 
upon the earth, and contains a simple inscription to 
the effect, that here lies buried a child of Percy 
Bysshe and Mary Walstonecraft Shelley. This 
grave is just beneath the pyramid of Caius Cestius, 
which towers high over the spot 

‘¢ Like flame transformed to marble.” 

The part of the cemetery in which Shelley is 
buried, lies at a considerable distance from that 
which contains the dust of Keats, and is both na- 
turally and artificially of exceeding beauty. It rises 
gradually from the entrance up to the ancient wall 
of Rome, and is filled with lofty musical cypresses, 
beneath which are clustered, to the number of seve- 
ral hundreds, the graves of foreign Protestants, 
mostly adorned with magnificent marble monuments. 
The greater proportion of those who here 
‘‘ Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death,”’ 


are the countrymen of him whose tomb furnishes 
the principal attraction of the spot. 
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The grave of Shelley lies at the extreme margin 
of the inclosure, and is overshadowed by one of 
the half-ruined towers of the ancient city wall. It 
is covered by a stone of dark slate, lying upon the 
ground, a little inclined in the direction of the slope 
of the nill, and contains the following brief and beau- 
tiful epitaph : 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Cor cordium. 
Natus 4 Aug., 1792. 
Obiit 8 July, 1922. 


** Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.’? 


Around the grave is a rim of box-plants, and within 
this stands a row of rose-bushes, which have suffered 
toa considerable degree from the numberless “‘ souve- 
nirs’”’ they have been forced to furnish. Several tall 
cypresses encircle it, and against one of which rests 
a corner of the tombstone. It is cared for with 
the greatest attention, and seems to be very much 
visited; indeed, quite a path is trodden from the 
gateway hither, among the thickly clustered monu- 
ments. 

Standing on the top of this sunny slope by the 
grave of Shelley, a scene of beauty presents itself, 
which the world cannot rival. Before you lies 
the “ Eternal City,”? high above whose convent- 
crowned hills towers the mighty dome of St, Peter’s. 
At ashort distance rises Mount Aventine, green 
with luxuriant vineyards, and gray with the frag- 
ments of crumbling arches. At your right hand is 
» ‘spread out the silent, earnest “ campagua,”’ clothed 
with an atmosphere which is ever turning from one 
to another of all the brilliant tints of the rainbow, 
and all the various depths and faintnesses of shade 
and tinge, waving and changing in exhaustless, ever- 
varying combinations, till with gazing the senses 
become intoxicated with delight, enravished with 
strange dream-shadows of uncertain, undefined 
splendors. No artist has ever imitated, nor can hu- 
man language describe, the harmonious confusion 
of hues and shades in this magic aurora-borealian 
panorama of light which is shifiing, and deepening, 
and fading before you. Now defining the minutest 
lines of the Apennines against the white lucid sky 
beyond, now pouring out an inundation of liquid 
glow over the level waste of the desert campagna, 
till it lies before you like a gorgeous mirage, radiant 
and sparkling, out of which rise cities, villages, 
villas, ruins, and temples, that in a moment vanish, 
and melt into a million-hued chaos of colors, out of 
which is formed the next instant a still more enchant- 
ing scene of wonder and beauty. 

It was on a silent sunny April afternoon that I 
visited, for the last time, the Protestant cemetery. 
1 found myself entirely alone; not a human being 
was in sight, and not a sound broke the dead silence, 
save the tinkling of bells from a herd of goats, which 
were feeding on the piles of ruins around me, and an 
occasional strain of music from the shepherd’s pipe, 
behind a voleanic hill. Evening at length drew near, 





and the cypresses, waking at the voice of the rising 
breeze from their day-long sleep, began to sing a 
dirge over the dead beneath their shade. An emi- 
nence, surmounted by a solitary cross, rose at no 
great distance from me; I climbed up to its summit, 
and sat down by the cross, At this moment the 
mighty chime of St. Peter’s begun to fling volumes 
of sound into the balmy air, and hundreds of sweet- 
voiced bells poured their music into the anthem of 
vesper prayer that was rising to the throne of’ the 
Virgin. One by one the bells were hushed, and 
silence again resumed its death-like. repose. Piles 
of fiery crimson clouds reflected up the light of the 
sun from behind the horizon, and lit with a glow of 
divine beauty the last smile of day. Wrapped ina 
veil of golden haze lay, naked and barren, the 
Etruscan hills, where along verdant slopes were 
spread luxurious cities, rich in all the arts of eivil- 
ized life, before architect had planned the metropolis 
of the world, whose flower-clad heaps of ruins 
strewed the plain below me. Coiling like a huge 
serpent around volcanic hills, and crawling through 
sunken marshes, the ‘“‘ golden Tiber’? opened its 
mouth and thrust its forked tongue into the evening 
sea.* Triumphant fleets, laden with the spoils of 
the earth, were but yesterday riding on its bosom, 
and marble cities lined its fertile shores. Scarcely 
seen in the gray distance towered up the ‘ Monte 
Circello,”’ silent and alone among the waves of the 
Mediterranean. In the days of Homer dwelt upon 
its rocky peak, Circe, the fair enchantress, who 
entertained at her fatal banquets, Ulysses, and his 
shipwrecked mariners, Farther round rose the cone- 
shaped ‘“‘ Monte Cari,’? where Juno, surrounded by 
the anxious gods, saw the final triumph of Roman 
valor. A convent, filled with speechless monks, 
now crowns its summit. The Sabine mountains 
formed the last are of the circle; bending, like a 
crescent moon, around the dark plain below; vil- 
lages and ivied castles, robed in lucid twilight, were 
scattered gray and thick along their slopes and 
crags. 

As the circle of vision gradually grew narrower, 
and these scenes melted into the purple dusk of 
evening, I turned to take a final gaze at the spot 
where our poets rest. Is it not fitter, said I to my- 
self, that they should sleep here in the warm maternal 
bosom of the earth, beneath such a radiant sky, and 
surrounded by such scenes of undying beauty, than 
that their remains should be mouldering in the damp 
vaults of a gloomy cathedral, and their features be 
caricatured by stupid stone-cutters, or marble monu- 
ments in the niches above? Yes, more proudly 
are they sepultured, those fiery-hearted children of 
neglect and misfortune, than England’s most wor- 
shiped poets beneath Westminster Abbey. 


* The Tiber flows into the Mediterranean through a 
double channel, on the one of which lie the ruins of 
Ostia, and on the other is the little village of Fiumicino, 
at present the so called, ** Port of Rome.’? Between 
the two mouths is a narrow prong-shaped tongue of 





} sand extending into the sea. 











j BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 


| 
THE PINE TREES. 


i Ox! solemn pines, now dark and still, 
When last I stood beneath your shade, 
Strange minstrels on their airy harps 
Among your trembling branches played. 


That wild, weird music! how the strain 
Gushed forth triumphantly and clear— 

Now like a human voice it seemed, 
Wailing and moaning in my ear! 


Beneath my feet the village lay 
As calmly as a child asleep, 

While, like stern guards, the mountains round 
Seemed o’er its rest close watch to keep. 


Like burnished gold, the high church spire 
In the last red light of sunset gleamed ; 
And from each far-off window pane 
A flood of dazzling radiance streamed. 








And softly, emerald banks between, 
The river glided on its way, 

Nor paused where cedars darkly wave, 
Nor loitered where the mill-wheels play. 


Pi The western skies where all a-flame— 

: 4 A rosy mist hung o’er the hills— 

ge And leaping down the mountain side, 

ta Sparkled and flashed the murmuring rills. 


’T was a fair scene, and while I gazed, 
The cloudlets donned a soberer hue, 
And suddenly a single star 
Shone tremblingly amid the blue. 


And I, a glad, light-hearted girl, 
Beneath your shade, oh! stately trees, 

Bared my young brow and waving hair 
To meet the kisses of the breeze. 








ea. Rees as 2 


The pine boughs wave above my head, 
But ah! the light and loveliness 
And glory of the scene are fled! 





a Again, as in my earlier years, 








The sky is now a leaden gray— 
The stream an icy chain hath bound; 
And, here and there, a snow-wreath lies 
Upon the dark and frozen ground. 


The winds are out—the shivering trees 
Lift their bare branches high in air, 
And wildly toss their arms aloft, 
Like giants writhing in despair! 


Afar yet near the church-yard lies ; 
No clustering leaves conceal it now; 
Through blinding tears new mounds I see, 
New graves where I in prayer must bow. 


But not to grieve o’er buried hours, 
Sought I your shade to-day, ye pines, 
Though many a bright and fadeless wreath 
Fond memory round each crest entwines. 


Ah! let me rather bless my God 
For all of good the present hath; 
Rejoicing still that Love and Hope 
Walk hand in hand beside my path. 


Mine eye, perchance, some light hath lost, 
My cheek is paler than of yore, 

And Time, I know, hath borne away 
Some joys he never can restore. 


Yet hath he brought me deeper loves 
And loftier aims than girlhood knew, 

And hopes as dear and bright as those 
That o’er life’s morn a radiance threw. 


And ever while, oh, dark old pimes, 
Ye whisper of the past to me, 

A quiet home ’mid clustering trees, 
As in a vision, I can see— 


A home where childhood’s merry laugh 
Blends with the song of bird and bee, 

Where my heart finds serenest rest 
Where love-lit eyes now watch for me! 














Loven one, farewell! The link that binds 
These ardent hearts must sever. 

Stern fate decrees it—and we part 

To meet no more, forever! 





Oh, would that we had never met,’ 
Thus harshly to be parted. 
What retrospect of happiness 
Can cheer the broken-hearted ? 


Shall ghosts of joys forever lost, 

Of hopes once fondly cherished, 
Gladden a spirit wandering back 
To weep enjoyments perished ? 


FAREWELL! 


BY FRANCIS DE HAES JANVIER. 


Had we never loved:sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 








Burns. 





No—rather let oblivion blot 
Each tender recollection, 

And memory fail to treasure up 
One record of affection! 


So, from the past—the gloomy grave 
Of all the bliss we sorrow, 

Hope shall not gain one ray to gild 
The dawning of a morrow! 





Loved one, farewell! The link that binds 
These ardent hearts must sever— 

Stern fate decrees it—and we pert. 
Farewell! Farewell forever! 544 
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BY THE ICELANDERS. 





BY DR. CHARLES HENRY HORMES, 


[TRANSLATED BY FRANCIS J. GRUND.] 


PREFACE. 


THE translator has necessarily omitted much of 
the critical part of the little work of which he is 
here presenting the readers of Graham with a brief 
abstract. He is well aware that the discovery of 
America by the Icelanders “is no absolute news to 
them ;’’ the subject having, many years ago, been 
discussed freely by the press, and investigated 
by various historical societies of our country; but 
he doubts much whether it was ever presented in so 
striking and popular a form with any thing like an 
attempt at a correct translation of the simple and 
touching Norwegian or rather Greenlandic Saga, 
“Graenlendinga Thatt,’? which, besides the monu- 
ments found in our country, constitutes the principal 
proof of the early presence of the bold Northmen on 
our shores. He would here simply allude to the 
fact, that among the people of Scandinavia, it has 
always been known that the Northern settlers of 
Greenland had discovered the American continent; 
that they had, as far back as the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, made several voyages to it, and there 
formed a number of settlements. In the middle ages 
this news was spread by the Hanseatic merchants 
even in Germany, so that Adam von Bremer alludes 
to it in his “ Work of History.’’ A paper published 
by Finn Magnusen, in the ‘‘ Nordisk Tidsskritt for 
Oldkyndighed,”’ D. I., page 127, shows that it is 
not altogether improbable that Columbus himself 
may have obtained some valuable information on this 
point from the learned Icelanders whom he visited 
at the Icelandic port of Hvalfjardareyri, whither he 
had sailed from England in 1477. The two principal 
historical sources from which the discovery of our 
continent by the Icelanders is derived are two frag- 
ments of stories, the first bearing the title ‘‘ Thatr 
Eireks Rauda,’’ (the story of Eirek the Red,) and 
the other being the above Greenlandic saga, ‘‘ Gra- 
cnlendinga Thatt,’’ both of which are contained in 
a manuscript account of the life of king Olaf Trygg- 
vasons. This manuscript, the celebrated Codex 
Flateyensis membranaceus, preserved at the royal 
library of Copenhagen, dates, it is true, only as far 
back as 1387—1395, but is evidently only a copy of 
a much older manuscript. The author shows a vast 
deal of critical knowledge and research, but lays no 
particular stress on the Ségu theirra Thorfinns 
Karlsefnis ok Snorra Thorbrandsonar, contained in 
two manuscripts, viz: the Cod. membran., No. 544, 
in 4to., et collectioné Arna Magnaeana of the four- 





teenth, and the Cod. membran., No. 557, in 4to., of 
the same collection, of the fifteenth century, which 
Rafn, another Danish antiquarian, considers of equal 
value with the Graenlendinga Thatt itself, and points 
out some of its historical defects, which will be found 
in the third chapter. In the translation of the Saga 
itself, it was necessary to imitate the exceedingly 
simple language of the Northmen of those days; for 
which purpose the translator endeavored to confine 
his English vocabulary as much as possible to words 
of Saxon origin—with what effect the reader will 
best be able to judge. 


INTRODUCTION. 


That portion of Scandinavia which is now called 
Norway was, in the ninth century, divided into a 
number of little states mutually independent of one 
another. Each of them had its own hereditary king, 
whose whole power, however, consisted of the pri- 
vilege of presiding at popular assemblies and the 
great sacrifices annually prepared in honor of the 
gods. For this he had a small revenue, raised in 
shape of a tax on the soil. In other respeets there 
was no difference between him and the rest of the 
cultivators of the earth, except perhaps in the extent 
of his property. 

One of the mightiest of the little kings of Southern 
Norway was, in the middle of the ninth century, 
Halfdan the Black, who originally was only master 
of Vestfold, the land on both sides of the bay of 
Christiania, but who, by a series of successful feuds 
with his neighbors, acquired large possessions in the 
east and north, among which it will suffice to men- 
tion Vingulmork, Raumariki, Hadaiand, Thotn, and 
a part of Heidmork, at the foot of the Dovze moun- 
tains, which separate the southern provinces of Nor- 
way from the north. At the death of Halfdan his 
son, Harald, was only ten years of age. During his 
minority the neighboring kings attempted to recon- 
quer a portion of the territory which they had lost ; but 
his uncle, Guttorm, who was his guardian, resisted 
the common enemies with such signal good fortune 
that he not only forced them to evacute the country, 
but conquered in addition the whole province ot 
Heidmork and the fertile valleys at the foot of the 
Scandivanian Alps. Harald, who, in the midst of 
these battles had grown up to manhood, now formed 
the design to subjugate the whole of Norway. Here 
the Saga relates his achievements, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract. BAS 
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CHAPTER I. 
Discovery and first Settlement of Iceland. 


Harald, the son of Halfdan the Black, asked for 
the hand of the maid Gyda, daughter of King Eirek 
of Hoerdaland; but she was proud, and would not 
become his wife till he had conquered all Norway 
and ruled over it as King Eirek ruled at Upsala over 
Sweden, and King Gorm over Denmark. Then 
Harald made a vow that he would neither comb nor 
cut his hair until the whole of Norway acknowledged 
him as its sole ruler. _ Harald, assisted by the coun- 
sels of his uncle, did not merely understand the art 
of conquering, but knew also how to keep his con- 
quests, and to lay in them the foundation of lasting 
power. He proclaimed in the conquered countries 
the whole soil to be his own, and imposed a ground- 
rent, by which the free peasants became his tenants 
and subjects. He also appointed in every county an 
earl, (jarl,) who was to administer justice in his name 
and collect the taxes. Every jarl had again, as his 
subordinates, four lieutenants, each of whom re- 
ceived annually twenty marks silver, for which they 
were bound to send each twenty armed men at the 
call of the king. The earl had constantly to keep 
sixty men at his own expense, but the taxes which 
King Harald imposed were so heavy that his jarls 
had larger revenues than formerly the kings. These 
arrangements were of great importance, as they at- 
tracted to his side many influential men, who were 
led to do so by the advantages connected with the 
dignity of earl. 

After this, King Harald crossed the inhospitable 
mountains, which had hitherto bounded his con- 
quests, with a large and stately army. He first sub- 
jected to himself the Orka valley, situate on the 
northern declivity farthest to the west; then, after 
many bloody battles, the Gaula valley extending to 
the east, the county of Strind, Skoen, the Vera val- 
ley, Sparbyggia-F ylki, the peninsula Idris, in short 
the large territory known under the name of Thrand- 
heim, of which the above-mentioned counties formed 
the constituent parts. The Naumu valley, situate 
to the north of Thrandheim, submitted without op- 
position. One of the two kings who governed it, 
caused himself and twelve of his companions to be 
buried alive underneath a hill which was excavated 
within and amply furnished with provisions. The 
other king declared himself ready to administer the 
land as King Harald’s jarl. After King Harald had 
thus confirmed his power in the north, and had every 
where appointed earls upon whose fidelity and devo- 
tion he could rely, he fitted out a powerful fleet 
which was destined to subdue the still independent 
coasts to the south and south-west of him. He 
first proceeded with his army by land southward to 
Nord-moeri and Raumsdal, where he defeated the 
princes of these counties in a battle in which they 
were both slain, and added their possessions to his 
kingdom, after which he returned to Thrandheim. 
In the ensuing spring he sailed with his fleet along 


the coast to South-moeri, where he had a naval fight | 





with the king of that country, in which the latter 
was slain together with the bravest of his warriors, 
after which the whole of South-moeri submitted to 
his rule. The season being now already advanced, 
King Harald returned to Thrandheim in order to 
pass the winter there. But the jarl whom he had 
appointed in South-moeri attacked during the winter 
the prince of the neighboring county Fyrda-Fylki, 
and having surrounded his house by night, at a time 
he held a great festival, burned him to death with 
all his guests. When Harald, therefore, sailed the 
following spring to Fyrda-F ylki, he found no longer 
any resistance, but was immediately proclaimed 
king. From here he resolved to visit his home, 
which he had not seen for four years. He sailed 
round the southern point of Norway and entered the 
port of Tansberg, at that period the principal trading 
place in those parts. Whilst he remained at home 
he obtained information that Eirek, the king of 
Sweden, had occupied the county of Vermaland, 
which then belonged to Norway, and had been pos- 
sessed by Harald’s ancestors, and that he (the king 
of Sweden) intended, moreover, to add the neigh- 
boring counties to his kingdom. Harald hereupon 
marched with his army to the east and recovered 
Vermaland from the Swedes; and, having punished 
the waverers and the faithless, devastated the ad- 
joining Swedish territory in the south of the Vaenir- 
lake. Harald was now master of the whole of Nor- 
way, With the exception of that part which stretches 
like a cone into the North sea toward the south- 
west, which was still free and independent. The 
four kings of that country, viz: of Hoerdaland, Roga- 
land, Agvir and Thelamoerk, warned, no doubt, by 
the example of their neighbors, who had been de- 
feated singly, equipped a powerful army, and having 
joined their forces, resolved to resist the oppressor 
by water and by land. King Harald, who, in the 
meantime, had returned to Thrandheim, had scarcely 
been informed of the danger which threatened him 
than he collected all the forces which were at his 
disposal and sailed with his fleet against the enemy. 
The two fleets met in the Hafursfiord, one of the 
most southern bays of Norway. A terrible battle 
ensued, in which the allies were entirely defeated. 
The greatest portion of their fleet was destroyed and 
the principal leaders slain. The counties being now 
deprived of their princes and of their chief warriors, 
acknowledged without any further resistance the 
supremacy of King Harald. 

After this victory there was none in Norway who 
ventured to rise against the power of King Harald. 
Then the king bethought himself of his vow. One of 
his jarls cut his hair. If, formerly, he bore the name 
of Lifa, or “ the Wild-haired,” the people now called 
him Harfagar, meaning “the Fine-haired.’’ Nor did 
he forget the proud Gyda, but caused the maid who 
had exercised so mighty an influence upon the des- 
tiny of Norway, to be brought before him, to take 
her for his consort, although he had already several 
wives. In Norway, however, there were many 
men of high family who, although unable to offer 
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any resistance to the power of King Harald, were 
very ill-pleased with having lost their old liberty, 
and with being dependent on the will of a single 
man. Many there were, who preferred to leave their 
country. Numerous parties crossed the mountains 
and settled in the northern part of Sweden, which 
was then uncultivated, and where they exterminated 
the forests in Jamtaland and Kelsingialand. Others 
went to sea, and established themselves on the Fa- 
roe Islands, whence they devastated their native 
shores as pirates. Another party, in order to be se- 
cure from pursuit, settled in the distant Iceland, 
which had been discovered not long before that 
period! 

It was in the days of Halfdan the Black, that a 
Norwegian navigator, named Nadodd, a pirate, was 
by a violent storm driven to the north-west of the 
Faroe Islands. After drifting about for a long time, 
he saw land, and entered with his ship a bay on the 
eastern coast. He ascended a hill, in order to see whe- 
ther he could perceive smoke, or any other sign of 
human habitations; but nothing of the kind was to be 
seen. But shortly before he left that country there 
fell upon the mountains an enormous mass of snow, 
wherefore he called the country Snjoland, (Snow- 
land.) A few years after this, another navigator, 
named Gardar, a Swede by birth, who had heard of 
this discovery, sailed in search of Snjoland. He 
reached a cape on the eastern coast, to which after- 
ward the name of Eystri horn (the eastern horn) was 
given, where he landed. Hereupon he is said to 
have sailed all round the land, and thus to have con- 
vinced himself that it was an island. He there passed 
the winter, and built himself a house near a bay, 
whence, for several centuries, it was called Husa- 
vika, (House bay.) When he returned to Norway, 
whence he had sailed, he exceedingly praised the 
Jand he had found, and which was called after him, 
Gardar’s-holm, (Gardar’s Island,) but the coast be- 
tween the mountains and the strand is said to have 
then been covered with forests. In those days there 
lived a famous pirate by the name of Floki, who, it 
appears, was induced by the favorable reports of Gar- 
dar to go in search of the newly discovered land. 
Tradition says, that he was accompanied by a man 
named Faxi, who took three ravens with him. 
Floki first directed his course to Shetland, whence 
he sailed into the open sea. Faxi now set one of his 
ravens at liberty, but he flew only to the stern of 
the ship. Somewhat later, he let the second raven 
fly, which rose high into the air but soon returned 
again to the ship. The third raven, however, flew 
from the forecastle in a straight direction; and, fol- 
lowing him, they found land. They sailed past the 
cape of the Eastern-horn, along the southern coast, 
until they passed the extreme south-western point of 
Reykjanes. When they here first beheld the opposite 
neck of land, with the high Snaefells, (glacier) which 
is distant from Reykjanes more than 75 miles, and 
when the broad gulf opened before them, Faxi ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ This must be a large country for it has 
large streams.’? From him the gulf bears the name 





Faxafjeerd even unto this day. Flokisailed across the 
Breidaf joerd, and landed on the northern coast in the 
bay of Vatnsfjoerd. There he found such an abun- 
dance of fish, that he neglected to gather hay during 
the summer, in consequence of which he lost during 
the following winter all the cattle he had taken with 
him. any 

On the approach of spring he ascended a high 
mountain, and saw, toward the north, a bay, which 
was entirely covered with ice; so he gave the coun- 
try the name of Iceland, which it bears to this day. 
In the ensuing Summer, he intended to return to Nor- 
way, but was several times driven back by contrary 
winds, and, at last, obliged to pass the winter in the 
bay of Faxafjoerd. In the following summer, how- 
ever, he succeeded in effecting his return. 

About the period Floki returned from Iceland, 
there were two high families in western Norway 
engaged in a bloody feud, which, though terminated 
by the mediation of their mutual friends, had for its 
consequence, that its instigators—two young men, 
Ingolf and Hjoerleif, famous for their deeds, and, 
according to the northern custom, bound together 
by solemn oaths as ‘‘ blood brothers,’’-—were com- 
pelled to leave the country. They resolved to settle 
in the uninhabited and renowned country from which 
Floki had just returned, They at first undertook a 
voyage, which had for its object to examine the na- 
ture of the distant island. They landed in the Alp- 
tafjoerd, not far from the Eastern-horn, where they 
passed the winter. But when they explored the 
eountry in the spring, it appeared to them that it was 
better adapted for cultivation in the south than in 
the north. Hereupon they returned to Norway, 
where Ingolf sold his possessions, whilst Hjoerleif 
undertook a piratical expedition to the Irish coast, 
which was then considered, in the whole Scandina- 
vian north, as a deed of great valor and glory. To- 
ward the winter, Hjoerleif returned with rich 
spoils and ten prisoners, whom he had made his 
slaves, in order to join his sworn brother. Ingolf 
arranged a great sacrifice, when he was prophesied, 
from the blood of the slaughtered cattle, that his set- 
tlement in [celand would prosper; but Hjoerleif, 
who had no faith in the heathen gods, took no part 
in this sacrifice. 

In the ensuing spring, having both prepared their 
ships, they went to sea. They sailed together un- 
til they reached the height of Iceland, when their 
ships were separated by a squall. When Ingolf first 
saw the land, he cast his chair-sticks (two wooden 
pillars consecrated to the gods, which in every 
family served to adorn the chair of the master of the 
house, and which, from the highest antiquity, were 
considered as most sacred, and carried away by 
every family whenever they migrated into the sea,and 
declared that wherever these holy pillars reached the 
land, there would he settle. But he landed first on a 
spot upon the south coast, where a mountain torrent 
empties into the sea, and where the point of one of 
the sand banks still bears the name “ Ingolf’s head.” 
Hjoerleif had been driven by the wind farther to 
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the westward, and had landed in a bay, before which 
there also lies a sand-bank, the southern point of 
which was after him called ‘‘ Hjoerleif’s head.” 
He there built two stately houses, in which he and 
his people passed the winter. When spring came, 
he made his Irish slaves cultivate the fields, but he 
treated them so cruelly that he yoked them before 
the plough instead of the cattle. Exasperated at 
such treatment, the slaves resolved to revenge them- 
selves. They surprised him in the night, and slew 
him, as well as the other free men who were with 
him. Thereupon they took the women, and all 
moveable property, and sailed in the large boat of 
the ship, toward a group of islands which they saw 
southward ata small distance from the land. But 
Ingolf had, about this time, sent out two of his ser- 
vants, that they might look for his pillars along the 
western shore. When they arrived at Hjoerleif’s 
head, and found that Hjoerleif was slain, they im- 
mediately returned to inform their master. He and 
all his followers instantly hastened to the spot, and, 
when he saw the corpse of his friend, he exclaimed, 
‘‘ This is an unworthy end of so brave a man, to be 
slain by slaves ; but so it happens to all who do not 
honor the gods.’”? He then ordered the bodies to be 
buried, and when this was done he ascended the 
cape, whence he saw the islands to the south-west, 
and perceived, at the same time, that the large boat 
of the ship was missing. So he immediately con- 
cluded that the murderers had there made their re- 
treat. He therefore crossed over to the islands and 
lound the slaves at their meal. Seized by terror; 
they attempted to escape, but were all put to the 
sword, or forced to throw themselves from the cliffs 
into the sea. The islands, where this happened, are 
to this day called “‘ Vestmannaeyar,’? meaning the 
islands of the Westmen, as the Irish were called in 
the Middle Ages by the inhabitants of Scandinavia. 

Ingolf took the women of the slain with him and 
returned to Hjoerleit’s head, where he passed the 
winter. In the spring he went farther to the west- 
ward, and passed the following winter near Ingolf’s 
fell, to the west of the Olfusa river. He still omitted 
to found a proper settlement, as he was yet in want 
of his chair-sticks. At length they were found be- 
yond the mountains, on the southern coast of Faxa- 
foerd. As soon as the mild season arrived, he pro- 
ceeded to the place where the holy sticks had been 
driven by the tide, and settled on the spot where, at 
the present day, the town of Reykjarvick is 
situated. 

At the time that Ingolf resolved to emigrate to 
Iceland, the greatest portion of Norway had already 
submitted to the sway of King Harald. A few years 
afterward the great and decisive battle of Hafurf- 
jord was fought, when numbers of the inhabitants, 
who would not submit to the new order of things, 
sought refuge on the sterile shores of the frozen 
island, which indeed yielded few of the comforts of 


life, but which from its distance offered them an. 


asylum secure from oppression. So it happened, 
that before the lapse of a century, the whole island 





was inhabited, as far as it was capable of cultiva- 
tion. As the population was the issue of the flower 
of the Norwegian people, so did they distinguish 
themselves above all the Scandinavians, not only by 
their unconquerable love of freedom, but also by 
their bold spirit of enterprise, by their acuteness and 
wit, and by all those talents which are the offspring 
of liberty. Iceland’s navigators ploughed every then 
known sea; Iceland’s poets and minstrels were 
every where in the North received with great 
honor ; and the kings upon their thrones, feared less 
the sword of their enemies, than the cutting sar- 
casm which the distant island poured on them in 
songs and verses. 


_—_ 


CHAPTER II. 


The Discovery of Greenland, and the Voyages of 
Discovery on the Coast of North America. 


About the year 970, after the birth of Christ, a man 
by the name of Thorvald, who claimed his descent 
from a respectable and wealthy family of Norway, 
found himself compelled, on account of his having 
slain a man, to leave his native country. He went, 
accompanied by his son Eirek—a grown-up lad, who 
was afterward surnamed the “ Red’’—to Iceland, 
where they settled on the north-eastern coast of the 
island; and having built them a proper habitation, 
cultivated the adjacent unclaimed lands. Afier the 
death of Thorvald, his son Eirek married the daugh- 
ter of a landowner, who lived in the Hauka valley, 
on the south-western coast of the island. This spot 
was far more fertile than the inhospitable northern 
part, which induced Eirek to abandon his settlement 
in the north and establish himself in the neighbor- 
hood of his father-in-law—which place he called 
Hirekstad. Shortly after, he had a violent quarrel 
with one of his neighbors, Valthjof, in consequence 
of which he had to resolve on another emigration. 
His servants, namely, had caused an earth-fall—by 
no means a difficult task in that wild valley, encom- 
passed on all sides by rugged cliffs—by which the 
property of Valthjof was completely destroyed. 
One of the relations of Valthjof—Eyolf Saur, took 
the matter up, and, with his followers, surprised the 
men who had caused the mischief and killed them. 
This roused the ire of Eirek, and he slew not only 
Eyolf, but also Rafn—a man famous in the island for 
his prowess in single combat—because he had as- 
sisted Eyolf. The relations of Eyolf hereupon 
brought their complaints before the popular court 
of justice, which banished Eirek from the Heuka 
valley. 

Being an excellent seaman, he took possession of 
two small islands, Brokey and Eyxney, in the 
Breidafjoerd, where he resolved to settle. These 
islands, however, were only at an inconsiderable 
distance from the Hauka valley, on which account 
he would not have been secure there, during the ex 
citement which still prevailed against him. He 
therefore confided his chair-sticks to the safe keep- 
ing of a friend, by the name of Thorgest, who was 
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settled at Breidabolstad, on the coast opposite to his 
islands; after which, he sailed to Sudrey, the most 
southerly of the Faroe islands, where he passed the 
winter. In the ensuing spring he returned to Ice- 
land, and built himself a house upon Eyxney, which 
he also called Eirekstad, like that which he had left 
in the Hauka valley, But when he demanded of Thor- 
gest to return him his chair-sticks, he met with a 
flat refusal. Ejirek hereupon collected a numerous 
train of armed men, with whom he proceeded to 
Breidolstad, and carried away his chair-sticks by 
force. Being surprised, Thorgest was unable to 
offer any effectual resistance. No sooner, however, 
had Eirek departed, than hé gathered together his 
household and pursued him, in order to recover the 
valuable booty. The parties met at a short distance 
from the strand: a battle ensued, in which two sons 
of Thorgest, and several other men on both sides, 
were slain. After this event, Eirek and Thorgest 
were on their guard, and kept their trusty friends in 
their respective houses in order to resist any sudden 
attack. At the great assembly of the people, how- 
ever-—which took place in the following spring— 
Thorgest stepped forward as the accuser. Eirek 
the Red, who did not venture to appear in the as- 
sembly, had charged a friend to plead for him, The 
general assembly declared Eirek an outlaw; after 
which Thorgest and his friends immediately sailed 
with many ships to the islands, in order to avenge 
themselves on the culprit. But Eirek the Red had 
surmised what the sentence would be, and that he 
would be compelled to leave the country. He had 
therefore fitted out a ship for a long voyage, with 
which he kept himself concealed in one of the bays 
of the coast, whilst his enemies were searching for 
him on the islands. Now more than a century be- 
fore that period, a Norwegian navigator, Gunnbjoern 
by name, had, during a voyage to Iceland, been 
driven by contrary winds to the westward, and had 
discovered in the western ocean several small 
islands, which were called after him Gunnbjoern’s 
Cliffs. From these cliffs he had seen land toward 
the west; but had not, as it appears, found it suita- 
ble to examine it more closely. Eirek resolved to 
find out that unknown land which had not been seen 
again by any other navigator, and to settle upon it— 
should circumstances allow him todo so. He in- 
formed his friends of his resolve ; and promised them 
in case he should succeed to return and inform them 
of his success. 

It was in the summer of the year 982, that Eirek 
set sail from the western coast of Iceland. He took 
his direction toward the west, and discovered, after 
a several days’ voyage, an extended coast, running 
from the north to the south. As the country seemed 
to be entirely covered with ice and snow, he sailed 
to the south, in order to find a less inhospitable re- 
gion, and doubled the southern point of the immense 
island or peninsula which he had discovered. The 
summer being now about to terminate, he resolved to 
stop at an island which is only a few days’ sail from 
the southern point—now called Cape Farewell, but to 
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which he gave the name of Ejrek’s island. Having 
there passed the winter, he sailed in the following 
spring further into the gulf, at the mouth of which 
his island was situate, and which he called Eireks- 
fjoerd. In one of the bays of this gulf he selected a 
place, which appeared to him well adapted for a 
settlement. Having profited of the summer to exa- 
mine an extended portion of the coast, he passed 
again the winter upon one of the islands in the 
south. When the third summer approached, he ful- 
filled the promise he made to his friends and returned 
to Iceland, where he found a hospitable reception at 
the house of his friend Ingolf, in Holmlatr. In the 
spring, he had another battle with his mortal enemy 
Thorgest; in which, however, he came off but 
second best. This contest, which kept a considera- 
ble portion of the island in a state of agitation, was 
at length terminated by the mediation of their mu 

tual friends. 

Eirek now made the necessary arrangements for 
emigrating to the new-diseovered country, which 
he called Greenland; being anxious, as he said, to 
give the country a good name, in order to induce a 
greater number to emigrate thither. In this he suc- 
ceeded so far, that many respectable men joined him 
with their household, so that not less than 35 ships 
sailed from the western coast of Ieeland. Of these, 
however, only 14 arrived in Greenland; the rest 
were either by contrary winds driven back to Ice- 
land, or foundered at sea. Eirek formed a settle- 
ment on the place previously selected by him, and 
called it Brattahild. His companions, of whom 
Herjulf, Ketill, Krafn, Soelvi, Helgi, (Thorbrand’s 
son,) Thorbjoern, Einar, Hafgrim, and Aralang are 
mentioned, established themselves at several other 
places of the coast, to the south and north of Eirek’s 
settlement. 

One of the emigrants, Herjulf, who had established 
himself on one of the southernmost points of the 
coast, had a son named Bjarni, who, from his earli- 
est youth, had evinced the greatest inclination to 
visit foreign countries. When he had arrived at 
man’s estate, he undertook distant voyages and car- 
ried on a considerable trade, by which he obtained 
great wealth. He had a ship of his own, and was in 
Norway at the time that his father in Iceland took 
the resolution to follow Eirek the Red to Greenland. 
When Bjarni in the summer returned to Iceland (as 
he was wont to do) to visit his relations, he was as- 
tounded to find that his father had left the country. 
Greatly excited, he would not discharge his ship’s 
cargo; and when the crew asked him what he in- 
tended to do, he replied, that he would not give up 
his old custom of passing the winter with his father. 
« T will,’ said he, ‘sail with my ship to Greenland, 
if you are willing to accompany me.” The crew 
unanimously declared that they would willingly follow 
him. Bjarni then said, ‘‘ Our voyage will be deemed 
imprudent, since none of us have navigated the sea 
of Greenland.” Still, after having provided them 
selves with what they required, they went to sea. 
and sailed for three days, until they had lost sight of 
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land. The wind now became less favorable; the 
sky became cloudy. Storms arose from the north- 
ward; and the navigators, who had no other means 
of knowing the direction in which they were to 
steer than the state of the sun, were driven about for 
many days and nights, without knowing where they 
were. The sun at length appeared again. The sails 
were again set; and after continuing to sail for a 
whole day to the westward, they saw land. The 
ship’s crew now asked each other what land this 
was; but Bjarni said that, according to his opinion, 
it could not be Greenland. On his people asking 
him whether he wished to land, he replied, ‘I think 
we shall sail along the coast.’’ This being done, 
they observed that the country had no high moun- 
tains, but was covered With eminences and forests. 
They then turned away from the land, which they 
kept to their left, and after two days’ sail, saw again 
land. Bjarni being asked by his crew, replied, that 
he did not consider this to be Greenland, as it was 
not covered by large icebergs. They approached 
nearer, and found the coast even and covered with 
trees. The favorable wind now ceased, and the 
crew advised Bjarni to land, especially as they 
wanted fuel and water. Bjarni replied that they re- 
quired neither; for which he was blamed by the 
crew. He ordered them to set sails and to turn 
the ship from the land; which being done, they 
sailed with a good south-west wind for two days and 
two nights. On the third day, they again saw land. 
The coast was high, mountainous, and covered with 
ice. The ship’s crew again asked Bjarni whether 
he would land here, to which he replied—no; as 
the country did not, to him, appear very inviting. 
They steered, therefore, along the coast, and found 
that it was an island: so they sailed again into the 
open sea. As the wind, however, greatly increased, 
Bjarni gave orders that the sails should be taken in. 
Thus they continued for three days and three nights, 
until on the fourth day they again sawland. Bijarni, 
on being asked whether he believed this to be Green- 
land, replied—* This appears to me to be Greenland 
according to the account given of it: we will land 
here.”” So they landed toward the evening near a 
promontory, where they found a boat. Upon this 
same promontory stood the habitation of Herjulf, the 
father of Bjarni. So Bjarni betook himself to his 
father, with whom he remained—having renounced 
all further voyages by sea or land. 

Kirek the Red was, in Greenland, in high au- 
thority, and was considered by all the settlers as 
their chief, as he was the first who had taken pos- 
session of the country. Bjarni, therefore, paid him, 
shortly after his arrival, a visit, and was well re- 
ceived. During his stay in Eirek’s house, Bjarni 
related much of his voyages and of the unknown 
countries he had seen; on which occasion he was 
reproached that he must have been possessed of very 
little curiosity, to be unable to give a proper account 
of them. Eirek the Red had three sons, Leif, Thor- 
wald, and Thorstein—the eldest of whom, Leif, was 
born in Iceland. There arose now in Leif the de- 





sire to find out those unknown countries Bjarni had 
discovered ; wherefore Leif visited the latter, pur- 
chased his ship, and engaged sailors to man it. 
Leif then requested his father, an old experienced 
seaman, to be the leader of the expedition. , This, 
however, Eirek declined, saying that he was already 
too old, and therefore unable to support the fatigues 
of a voyage. At length, however, Eirek yielded, 
and all preparations having been made, he proceeded 
on horseback to the shore, in order to embark. But 
the horse which he rode stumbled, Eirek fell and 
injured his foot ; whereupon he said: “ It is not my 
destiny to discover any other countries than such as 
We now inhabit, and { will proceed no further.” 
So he returned home; but Leif and his companions, 
thirty-five in number, embarked and steered into 
the open sea. 

At first they found the land which Bjarni had dis- 
covered last. They approached the shore, and hav- 
ing cast anchor, they lowered the boat and landed. 
In the interior all was covered with icebergs, and 
from the sea-shore to the icebergs there was a stony 
plain. Then said Leif, “I will give this country a 
name, and call it ‘Stoneplain Land’ ”’ (Helluland.) 
Whereupon they re-embarked and stood out to sea ; 
when they soon found another land, where they also 
effected a landing. This country was flat and 
covered with forests, and as far as they went they 
saw white sand and a gently rising shore; so Leif 
said, ‘‘ this country shall receive its name from the 
quality it possesses—we will call it Forest Land” 
(Markiand.) They quickly embarked again and 
stood to sea under a north-east wind ; and after they 
had thus continued for two days they saw land 
again. Steering along the coast, they came to an 
island which lay to the northward. Here they 
landed, and the weather being fair, walked about. 
The dew was lying on the grass, and having touched 
it with their hands, it happened, accidentally, that 
they put the fingers in their mouths, when it ap- 
peared to them that they had never in their lives 
tasted any thing so sweet. Thereupon they em- 
barked again, and sailed into the strait which sepa- 
rated thetsland froma neck of land which stretched 
into the sea toward the north. But at low water 
they grounded, the sea retiring a considerable. dis- 
tance from the ship. But their desire to land was 
so great that they had not patience to wait for the 
flood tide, but disembarked at a place where a river 
flowed from an inland lake into the sea. When 
the water returned they steered into deep water, 
where they cast anchor. After this they resolved to 
pass the winter in this place, and to build a large and 
solid house for their shelter. In the lake as well as 
in the river, they found plenty of salmon, much 
larger than they had ever seen before. The quality 
of the land was so good, that the cattle could not 
have wanted food winter and summer, as it did 
not freeze in winter, nor did the grass much fade. 
Day and night were far from being so unequal 
as in Greenland or Iceland. On the shortest 
day the sun remained visible from half past 
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seven in the forenoon till half past four in the 
afternoon. 

W hen they had finished their house, Leif said to 
his companions, *‘ I will now divide our troop into 
two equal parts, and have the country examined; 
one part shall always remain at home, and the other 
part shall go forth to explore the land; but they shall 
only go so far as to be able to return again in the 
evening; nor shall they separate from each other, 
but on all occasions remain together.’? This was 
done for a considerable length of time. Leif him- 
self, a tall and powerful man, reasonable and mode- 
rate in all things, remained one day at home and ac- 
companied the troop the following day. One even- 
ing it happened that when the party returned, one 
man was missing. This was a German by the name 
of Tyrker, a little spare man, who was well skilled 
in many arts. Leif scolded his people much on 
his account, and went forth withtwelve men toseek 
the lost one. They had not proceeded far, when 
they met Tyrker, which caused them great joy. 
Leif soon observed that his old friend was in great 
ecstasy, and asked him—‘‘ My foster-father, why 
do you come so late, and separated from your com- 
panions?” Then Tyrker began to answer in the 
German tongue, rolling his eyes about in all direc- 
tions; but no one understood what he said. After 
some time he began to speak in the Norway tongue, 
and said, “‘ I have not proceeded much farther and 
yet I have made a new discovery—I have found vines 
and grapes!” ‘Is that really true, foster-father?”’ 
asked Leif. ‘‘Surely it is true,’’ said the latter, 
“for I have been brought up in a country where 
vines and grapes are plentiful.’? They slept that 
night as usual; but the next morning Leif said to his 
people, * We will now, every alternate day, either 
gather grapes or cut vines and trees, so that we may 
take a cargo for our ship.”” This was done; and it 
is related that they filled the large boat with grapes. 
They also cut wood for the ship; and when the 
spring came they prepared for their departure. 
But Leif, before they set sail, gave the country a 
name, according to its produce, and called it Vin- 
land (Wineland.) They then put to sea, and had a 
favorable wind until they again saw Greenland and 
the icebergs. Then one of the crew accosted Leif, 
and said, ““Why do you steer the ship so much 
against the wind?’’ Leif replied, ‘‘ 1 mind the rud- 
der, and also something besides; can you observe 
nothing?’? The men replied that they could observe 
nothing remarkable. Leif then said, “I know not 
whether I see a ship or a rock.’? The men looked 
in the same direction, and declared it to be a rock. 
But Leif had a sharper eyesight than the rest, and 
said he saw mez on the rock. ‘I will now,” said 
he, ‘“‘haul upon the wind, that we may reach them, 
and learn whether they require our assistance; in 
which case, it is necessary for us to help them. 
Should they not be friendly inclined, then the power 
is on our side and not on theirs.” They sailed, 
therefore, toward the rock, took in their sails, and, 
having cast anchor, lowered the boat which they 





carried with them. Then Tyrker accosted the 
strangers, and asked them who was their leader. 
The chief of the men replied that his name was 
Thorix, and that he was a Norwegian. ‘ But what 
is thy name?’? When Leif mentioned his name, 
Thorix asked, ‘‘ Art thou the son of Eirek the Red 
of Brattahild?” Leif replied in the affirmative, and 
said, ‘‘ Now I will take you all on board with the 
goods which the ship can hold.”” The wrecked 
men accepted the offer, and Leif sailed with his 
increased cargo to Eireksfjoerd, until he came to 
Brattahild, where the cargo was discharged. Leif 
offered to Thorix, and to his wife, Gudrid, as well 
as to three other men, a hospitable home in his 
house; the rest of the men were lodged with his 
friends and neighbors. He had rescued fifteen men 
from the rock, and received, therefore, the name of 
** Leif the Fortunate.’’? In the ensuing winter a 
pestilence broke out among the followers of Thorix, 
which carried off Thorix as well as most of his com- 
panions. In this winter died also Eirek the Red. 

The voyage of Lief to Vinyard was the subject 
of much talk; but his seeond brother, Thorwald, 
was of opinion that the country had not been suffi- 
ciently explored. Then said Leif, ‘If thou will it, 
brother, thou shalt sail with my ship to Vinland; 
but first will I with this ship fetch the wood which 
Thorix has left behind upon the rock.” This was 
done, and soon after Thorwald prepared, with the 
advice of his brother, for his departure with thirty 
men. When the ship was ready they went to sea, 
and there is nothing to report of their voyage until 
they came to Vinland, and arrived at the house 
which Lief had built, and which had received the 
name Leif’s budir, (Leif’s dwelling.) Here they 
passed the winter, and caught fish for their support. 
In the spring, Thorwald said to his people, that they 
should put the large boat of his ship in proper order, 
as he wished during the summer to explore the land 
toward the west. They found the country beauti- 
ful and rich in forests. They also discovered many 
islands and shallows; bui not a trace of men or 
beasts, except upon one of the western islands, 
where they found a wooden hut, which they held to 
be a granary. They returned in the autumn to Lief 
budir. 

The second summer Thorwald sailed with his 
ship toward the east of the country. There arose, 
just as they were about doubling a promontory, a 
violent storm, which drove them against a rock and 
broke their keel. They were obliged, therefore, to 
stop there for some time in order to repair the ship. 
Then said Thorwald to his companions, ‘‘ [ will erect 
this keel upon this rock, and call it the Keel promon- 
tory,”’ (Kjalarnes.) Thus it was done, after which 
they sailed from the eastward along the coast, until 
they came to a promontory which stretched into the 
sea, and was covered with forests. Here they an- 
chored and landed. Then said Thorwald, ‘ This 
spot is beautiful; here I should like to build myself 
a habitation.’? They observed three hills on the 
land, and when they approached nearer, three boats 
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covered with skins, under each of which three men 
were concealed. They now divided themselves into 
three parties, and seized them all except one, who 
escaped with his boat. The remaining eight they 
killed; after which they returned to the promon- 
tory, whence they observed several of these hills 
along the bay, which made them think that they 
were the dwellings of the natives. At this time such 
a weariness and drowsiness befell them, that they 
could not keep themselves awake, and they all fell 
fast asleep. Then it suddenly appeared to them as 
if they heard a voice, which said, ‘‘ Awake, Thor- 
wald, arise with all thy crew, if thou wilt preserve 
thy life! Hasten to thy ship, and leave this place as 
quickly as possible.” Soon after there hove in sight 
from the bay, an immense number of small boats, 
evidently destined to attack them. Then said Thor- 
wald, ‘“‘ We will now put up our bulwarks* and 
defend ourselves as well as we can, but we will not 
engage with them in a battle.”” This they did, and 
the natives shot at them for some time with arrows, 
after which they rowed off in the greatest hurry. 
Thorwald asked his people now, whether any of 
them were wounded, to which they replied, that 
they found themselves uninjured; but he said, “I 
have received a wound below the shoulder, in my 
arm. Here isthe arrow; it will be the death of me. 
It may be that [ have spoken true, in saying that I 
should like to dwell yonder. You shall bury me 
there, and plant crosses at my head and feet; but 
the place you shall call ‘ Cross-promontory,’ ”’ (Kros- 
sanes.) 

Greenland had about that time been converted to 
Christianity. Eirek the Red, however, had died 
before its introduction. Thorwald died after he had 
pronounced these words, and his people did as he had 
ordered them. They sailed back to their com- 
panions, whom they had left behind at Leif’s budir, 
and informed them of all that had happened to them. 
The next winter they passed at Leif’s budir, and 
gathered vines and grapes to load their ships with; 
but in the spring they sailed for Greenland, and ar- 
rived safely in Eireksfjoerd. 

Thorstein, the third son of Eirek the Red, had, in 
the mean time, married in Greenland, Gudrid, the 
widow of the Norwegian Thorix, whom Leif had 
once saved. When thenews arrived of the death 
of his brother Thorwald, he took the resolution to 
sail to Vinland, in order to fetch his body and to give 
it a Christian burial. He equipped for this purpose 
the same ship, and chose the stoutest men to serve 
him as a crew. He took with him twenty-five men, 
and also his wife Gudrid. They sailed as soon as 
they were ready, and in a short time lost sight of 
land. But they were driven about during the whole 
of the summer, and knew not where they were; and 
when the first week of the winter had passed they 
landed in the Lysufjoerd, on the western coast of 
Greenland. Thorstein now sought shelter for him- 


self and crew, and found them for all his people, but. 


* A sort of shield, made of wood, several of which 
were fastened to the ship’s deck during an engagement. 





none for himself and his wife, so that they were 
obliged to stay on board the ship for several nights. 
One day there came a number of men to the tents 
they had pitched, the leader of whom asked them 
who they were. “Iam called Thorstein.”” “ And 
I,’”’ said the leader, ‘‘am Thorstein the Black; my 
intention is to invite thee and thy wife into my 
house.’”? Thorstein, the son of Eirek, said he would 
consult his wife, but his wife left it for him to de- 
cide, and so he accepted the offer. Then Thorstein 
the Black, said again, “I will come to-morrow 
morning with my horses to fetch you, for I have all 
that is necessary for your reception. But it is not 
very agreeable to stay at my house, since I live 
quite alone with my wife, and do not keep up much 
intercourse. I am also of a different faith than you, 
though I hold your faith to be the better one.” 

The next morning he arrived with his horses, and 
they proceeded to the house of Thorstein the Black, 
who showed them the greatest hospitality. But 
during the winter, there broke out amongst the crew 
of Thorstein, the son of Eirek, a pestilence, which 
carried away the most of them. Thorstein had cof- 
fins made for the bodies of the dead, and had them 
brought upon the ship, in order to take them in the 
spring to Eireksfjoerd and to give them christian bu- 
rial. Soon, however, was he himself, as well as the 
wife of Thorstien the Black, seized by the disease, 
of which they both died. Thorstein the Black, 
comforted now the widow of his namesake with 
kind words, and promised her, that as soon as the 
sea should be open, he wouid take herself, the body 
of her husband, and those of his companions, to 
Eireksfjoerd. So when the spring came, he sold his 
house and his cattle, and embarked with all he pos- 
sessed, and sailed with Gudrid to Eireksfjoerd. 
“There they landed the bodies, which were buried 
near the church which had been built after the in- 
troduction of Christianity. Gudrid went to Leif at 
Brattahild, but Thorstein the Black, settled in 
Hireksfjoerd, where; as long as he lived, he was 
held in high esteem. 

The same summer, in which this happened, there 
came a ship from Norway to Greenland, The man 
who steered it was called Thorfian Karlsefni, a son 
of Thord the Horse-head, (Hesth6fdi,) and was a 
man of great wealth. He remained during the win- 
ter with Leif, the son of Eirek, who, like his father, 
possessed the greatest authority in Greenland. 
Karlsefui soon felt himself attracted by the charms 
of the twice widowed Gudrid, and claimed her 
hand; but Gudrid referred him to Leif, who would 
answer for her. So she was affianced to him, and 
the wedding was celebrated that very winter. 
There, the voyages to Vinland were much talked of, 
so that Gudrid and many of his friends urged Karl- 
sefni to make a voyage to that beautiful country, 
The voyage was resolved upon, and Karlsefni en- 
gaged sixty men and five women to accompany him, 
and made with them the agreement, that whatever 
was to be gained by this voyage was to be equally 
divided among them. They carried with them all 
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kinds of beasts, as they had the intention of settling 
in the country should circumstances permit them to 
do so. Karlsefni asked Leif for his house in Vinland, 
and Leif replied, that though he had no objection to 
let it to him, he would not let him have it as a gift. 
After this, they went to sea, and arrived at Leif’s 
budir without having incurred any dangers oa their 
voyage, and landed their beasts. Soon after they 
made a good prize, for a large whale had been driven 
ashore, which they cut up, so that they had plenty 
of food. But the cattle went up into the interior of 
the country, and the males soon became unruly and 
savage. Karlsefni caused trees to be cut down, and 
laid out the wood to be dried upon the rocks. They 
enjoyed all the good things which the country 
offered, the grapes and an abundance of fish. 

Then appeared from the forests the natives in 
great multitudes, But in the neighborhood grazed 
the horned cattle, among whom was a bull, who be- 
gan to roar in a dreadful manner. This frightened 
the natives so much that they ran away with the 
bundles which they carried. They took their way 
straight toward the house of Karlsefni, which they 
would enter, but were resisted by the arms of the 
inhabitants. None of either party understood the 
language of the other. Then the natives opened 
their bundles, which were filled with weazel skins 
and other kinds of fur, and gave by signs to under- 
stand that they would sell or exchange them. Above 
all things they wished to have arms, but this Karl- 
sefni forbade to give them; having the following 
conceit. He ordered the women to bring out some 
curdled milk ; and when the natives saw this they 
would have nothing else. In this they made a bad 
bargain, for they carried away what was offered to 
them in their stomachs, whilst Karlsefni and his 
companions kept their bundles with the furs. After 
the natives had left, Karlsefni caused his house to be 
surrounded with pallisades, and prepared every thing 
to put it in a state of defense. 

About this period was Gudrid, the wife of Karl- 
sefni, delivered of a son, who received the name of 
Snorri. In the beginning of the next winter, the na- 
lives again made their appearance. They were 
more numerous than the first time, and had the same 
commodities with them. Then said Karlsefni to 
the women, “ Now bring out the same meal which 
was so much relished the last time, and nothing 
else.”? When the natives saw this they threw their 
bundles over the inclosure. Every thing passed 
off in a peaceful manner, until one of the natives en- 
deavored to possess himself of the arms of a com- 
panion of Karlsefni, and was slain by him. Then 
all ran away as fast as they could, and left their 
clothes and goods behind them. But Karlsefni said, 
‘“We must now keep good counsel, for, I believe, 
when they return a third time they will come to us 
as enemies, and in greater numbers. We will 
proceed thus: let ten of our men proceed to this 
neck of land and show themselves there, whilst 
the rest of us proceed to the forest to cut an open- 
ing for a refuge to our cattle. But we will take 
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our bull with us and let him march at the head of 
our party.”’ 

The nature of the spot which Karlsefni had 
chosen as the battle field, was such that the sea was 
on one side and the forest on the other. All was 
done as Karselfni had ordered, and when the natives 
appeared there ensued a sharp battle, in which 
many of the latter were slain. One of the natives 
had taken up a battle-axe which lay upon the ground. 
He looked at it for some time, and then threw it 
against one of his own people with such good effect 
that he killed him on the spot. But among the na- 
tives there was a tall, strong man, whom Karlsefni 
held to be the leader. This man seized the axe, and 
having looked at it for some time, threw it as far as 
he could into the sea. Hereupon they all ran away 
into the forest, and thus ended the battle. Karlsefni 
passed the winter undisturbed ; but when the spring 
arrived he announced to his companions that he 
would not remain any longer, but return to Green- 
land. They prepared, therefore, every thing for the 
voyage, and loaded their ship with many valuable 
things; with vines, grapes, and furs. After which, 
they sailed and arrived safely at Eireksfjoerd, where 
they. passed the winter. 

Vinland was now much more talked of, and a 
voyage to that country was considered an advan- 
tageous and honorable undertaking. But in the 
course of this summer there arrived a ship from 
-Norway which was commanded by two brothers, 
Helgi and Finnbogi, who remained during the win- 
ter in Greenland. Ejirek the Red had, besides his 
three sons, left a daughter called Freydis, who had 
married a man named. Thorvald, who was entirely 
under her control. She went to the two brothers 
and called upon them to join her in a voyage to Vin- 
land, and agreed that the profits should be equally 
divided between them and her. The proposal of 
Freydis being accepted, she proceeded to her brother 
Leif and asked him to give her his house in Vinland, 
to which Leif, as formerly, replied that he would 
let her his house but would not make her a present 
of it. The brothers had agreed with Freydis that 
each party were, besides the women, to take upon 
their respective ships thirty fighting men. Freydis, 
however, exceeded this number, for she took five 
men more, whom she kept concealed in the ship, so 
that the brothers knew nothing of it until after their 
arrival in Vinland. Thus they went to sea and the 
ships kept together during the whole voyage; only 
the brothers arrived somewhat sooner, so that they 
had already carried their chattels to the house of 
Leif when Freydis landed. When she arrived at 
the house she said to the brothers, ‘‘ Wherefore 
have you brought your chattles here?’’ ‘* Because,” 
answered the brothers, ‘“‘ we believed that all would 
be in common.” “But,” Freydis replied, ‘ Leif 
has let the house to me, and not to you.’’ ‘ Then,” 
said Helgi, ‘‘ indeed thou dost excel us in wicked- 
ness.” Having said so, they carried their things 
out, and built for themselves on the banks of the 








lake, at some distance from the sea-shore, another 
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house. In the meantime the winter approached, 
and the brothers proposed games of entertainment 
according to the northern customs. These continued 
for some time, until they began to quarrel; upon 
which the games were discontinued, and neither of 
the parties visited one another. 

Then it came to pass, that one day early in the 
morning, Freydis rose from her bed and dressed her- 
self, but put on neither shoes nor stockings. She 
covered herself with the cloak of her husband and 
went to the house of the brothers, from which a 
man came out who had left the door half-open. She 
entered and stood for some time silently at the door. 
But in the interior of the room lay Finnbogi who 
was awake, and asked, ‘‘ What do you want, Frey- 
dis??? To which she replied, “I will that thou 
risest and come out, for I have to speak to thee.” 
He did so, and they placed themselves upon a tree 
which lay on the ground. Freydis commenced the 
talk by asking him, “‘ How art thou pleased here?” 
To which he replied, “The fertility of the land 
pleases me well, but I am not pleased with the dis- 
cord which has broken out between us, for which I 
think there is no cause whatever.’’ “* Thou speakest 
the truth,” replied Freydis; “it also appears so to 
me. The intention in which I have eome to thee 
is to offer thee to change our ships, for you have a 
larger one than mine, and 1 wish to depart from 
here.”? “I will do this,” replied he, ‘if it so 
pleases thee.” With this they separated; she pro- 
ceeded home and he went again to rest. But during 
the night there had fallen much dew, so that Thor- 
vald awoke when she entered the bed, and asked 
her, ‘‘ Why art thou so coldand wet?” She replied 
with great wrath, “1 went to my brothers to make 
them an offer for their ship, as I wish to purchase 
the larger vessel, but at this they were so angry that 
they struck me and treated me ill. But thou, mise- 
rable man, thou wilt neither avenge thine nor my 
disgrace—thus I must now learn that I am no longer in 
Greenland! BuatI will be divorced from thee un- 
less I be avenged.’? Then Thorvald. could no 
longer bear her reproaches, but ordered his men im- 
mediately to rise and to arm themselves. This they 
did, and they proceeded to the house of the brothers, 


and surprised them and their people whilst they: 


were asleep and bound them. No sooner was one 
bound than he was led out, and Freydis caused 
every one of them to be killed. Thus all the men 
were slain, and there remained only the women, 
whom none would slay. Then said Freydis, “Give 
me the axe’’—which being done, she slew with her 
own hand the five women, and did not leave the spot 
until they were all dead. After this massacre they 
returned home; aud there was nothing observed in 
the behavior of Freydis but that she thought she had 
performed a very meritorious act. Freydis then 
said to her people, ‘‘ When we return to Greenland 
I shall cause any one to be killed who will betray 
what has happened here—we will say that they have 
remained here when we sailed.’”?” When the spring 
arrived they loaded the ship of the brothers with 





all the goods it was able to carry and sailed for 
Greenland, where they arrived early in the summer. 

Freydis made great presents to her companions in 
order that they might keep her crime secret; but 
they did not all keeptheir word. The story at length 
reached the ear of Leif, who, after the death of his 
father, was chief in Greenland. He caused three of 
the men to be brought before him and tortured them 
to make them confess. Then said Leif, ‘‘I cannot 
bring myself to punish my sister Freydis as she de- 
serves ; but so much will I prophesy to her that her 
offspring will not prosper.’’ And so indeed it was, 
none of her descendants ever did prosper. 

The failure of this last voyage, combined with the 
horror spread by the diabolical wickedness of Frey- 
dis, appears for a long time to have stifled in the 
minds of the venturesome Greenlanders every de- 
sire to visit again the fertile and lovely shores which 
lay at a comparatively small distance from their in- 
hospitable coast. It is possible also that the Chris- 
tian religion, which about this time took a firm root 
in Greenland, gave another direction to their thoughts 
and weakened in them the bold spirit of enterprise, 
whilst it humanized their habits and customs. So 
much is certain, that at the beginning of the twelfth 
century there existed amongst the people but a faint 
recollection of the countries in the west which had 
been discovered, and at three different times visited, 
by their forefathers. For Eirek, an Icelander of 
much consideration, who had been appointed first 
bishop of Greenland, resolved again to find the fair 
Vinland, of which he had probably read in the nar- 
ratives written by Karlsefni, and sailed for this pur- 
pose from the coast of Greenland in the year 1121. 
The voyage, however, must not have terminated 
successfully, as nothing is recorded of it. It was not 
until the year 1285 that the brothers, Adalbrand and 
Thorvald, two priests who were compromised in the 
quarrel between King Eirek of Norway and the 
clergy, and who did not consider themselves safe in 
Iceland, are said to have undertaken a voyage to 
the “ far west,”’ and discovered a new land, which, 
if they really sailed so far, and did not keep them- 
selves concealed in Greenland, can only have been 
Vinland, although the name appeared at that time to 
have been already forgotten. The reports which on 
their return were spread of their discovery, induced 
King Eirek to send, some years after, one of his ser- 
vants, named Rolf, with a ship of war to Iceland in 
order to enlist experienced seamen to undertake 
with him a voyage to the new discovered land. 
Rolf happened, however, to arrive at a very unfa- 
vorable time, just after a malignant disease had 
ravaged the island, which being followed by several 
hard winters, added famine to disease. 

Rolf remained in Iceland several years to execute 
his commission. He traveled through the whole 
island to enlist men, but in vain, and he died without 
having attained his object ; after which the execution 
of the plan was no longer thought of. Fifty years 
after this period, in the year 1347, there arrived a 
small vessel from Greenland with seventeen seamen 
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who had sailed to Markland, discovered by Leif, and 
who pretended to have been driven to Greenland, 
which must have been a mistake, as their expedi- 
tion, if it ever did take place, could not have pro- 
ceeded but from one of the harbors on the coast of 
Greenland. » 

It is far from being improbable that in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries voyages have been 
undertaken, if not to Vinland, at least to that part of 
the North American coast which Leif had called 
Markland, which was nearer to Greenland and more 
important on account of its abundance of timber. 
About that period Greenland seems to have been 
rather thickly populated, as may be inferred from 
the fact that the establishment of a bishopric was 
considered requisite in that country. In a short 
description of Greenland, dating from the thirteenth 
century,* there are enumerated not less than fifteen 
churches, the principal of which was at Gardar in 
the Einassfjoerd, a bay situated southward of Eireks- 
fjoerd. It was there the bishop resided. The 
establishments of the northern settlers extended far 
to the north, and from all parts of the coast there 
proceeded annually ships to the highest north, as the 
fishing there was very productive, and as plenty of 
drift wood was found on the strand, which was sup- 
posed to come from the bays of Markland, The 
Kroksfjoerd. which was frequently visited, was 
situated so far to the north that the sun did not set 
on St. James’ day, but remained nearly the whole 
» night above the horizon; whence we may infer that 
this bay must have been situated beyond the 75th 
degree of North latitude. It is therefore not proba- 
ble that these bold navigators, who ventured so far 
into the stormy northern bay which separates the 
American continent from the coast of Greenland, 
should not from time to time have attempted the less 
dangerous voyage across, especially as they knew 
that wood, to them a precious commodity, would 
be found green and in abundance on the other side. 
But the fact that voyages to the north were common, 
proves that voyages across were considered the more 
dangerous of the two, and consequently, rarely un- 
dertaken. 

The scanty reports of the succeeding centuries 
may be explained from the internal disturbances 
which unsettled the Scandinavian north, and finally 
entirely interrupted the communication with the 
distant Greenland. The last bishop of Gardar was 
appointed in the year 1406, and since that period no- 
thing more is heard of the Greenland settlers. Dur- 
ing three entire centuries, the coast was only rarely 
visited by single bold navigators, who found no trace 
of the old settlements. When, in the year 1721, the 
Danes founded some new establishments in Green- 
land, they could not otherwise explain the entire 
absence of any sign of former cultivation than by as- 
suming that the old inhabitants must have been set- 
tlea on the east coast, which was inaccessible by 
land by unsurmountable glaciers, and from the sea 


* According to ‘‘ Antiqui. Amer.’’ p. 281—2, the num- 
ber of settlements exceeded three hundred. 








by enormous masses of ice. For a long time it was 
believed that the bishopric Gardar had been situated 
in that inaccessible solitude: neither was it deemed 
possible that the old population should have entirely 
perished; nor was the hope given up at last to find 
their descendants. It is but very lately that the 
southern coast has been thoroughly explored, and a 
number of dilapidated stone buildings found—which 
leave no doubt that this was the site of the ancient 
settlements. : é 

Respecting the causes of the decline and entire 
destruction of the early settlements, our knowledge 
is confined to mere surmises. We know, however, 
that toward the end of the 14th century, the climate 
must have very sensibly changed; for at that period 
the ships which sailed from Iceland to Greenland 
could no longer proceed by the old route to Gunn- 
bjoern’s rocks, as the icebergs of the Polar sea had 
advanced so far south as to render its approach dan- 
gerous. A series of severe winters must have pre- 
ceded this change ; in consequence of which the ice- 
bergs increased in great numbers, and diminished the 
temperature of the adjoining coasts. 

The cultivation of grain became thus impossible ; 
and the very scanty growth of grain did no longer 
suffice for the support of cattle. The intercourse, 
moreover, with Norway aad Denmark, from which 
they imported many of the necessaries of life, had 
entirely ceased, on account of the internal disturb- 
ances of these countries. Famine must have been 
the consequence, which was probably followed by 
infectious diseases, which destroyed a great part of 
the population. It is also likely that the original in- 
habitants—the Esquimos as they are at present 
called; or the Skraelings, as they were named by 
the old settlers—seeing the helpless condition of the 
latter, destroyed the remainder in an open war. At 
the time when the settlers established themselves 
on the coast of Greenland, the Esquimos appear to 
have inhabited the extreme north. 

We do not hear that the first settlers had come in 
contact with the original inhabitants, although traces 
of human habitations, fragments of boats, and imple- 
ments of stone had been found by them in the south. 
But Thorvald and Thorfinn met on the American 
coast the Skraelings, which principally induced 
Thorfinn to leave his settlement in Vinland, The 
Esquimos must, at that period, have been settled 
more to the south; as the description given by the’ 
old traditions of the original inhabitants of Vinland 
will perfectly apply to them, but by no means to the 
savage copper-colored Indians who were found there 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. It is clear, therefore, 
that the unwarlike Esquimos must have been 
driven back by the wild and cruel Red-skins, who, 
probably themselves were driven to the north in 
consequence of the wars and revolutions which took 
place in the south, as we read in the traditions of the 
Mexicans. 

It is also possible that the Esquimos, driven from 
the south, pressed upon the tribes living in the 


| north, who were themselves obliged to emigrate, and 
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at length so far advanced along the coast of Green- 
land, that they in return pressed upon the European 
settlers. This supposition is, however, by no means 
necessary to explain the meeting of the Esquimos 
with the Christian Greenlanders. It is known that, 
even to this day, the Esquimos undertake annually 
very long journeys. They travel in the summer 
months toward the extreme north—when the fishe- 
ries and the chase are most productive, and proceed 
in the winter to the south. When the Normen 
founded their settlements in Greenland it was late in 
the summer, and they discovered no Esquimos. 
When the Esquimos returned, they found their sites 
occupied by strangers, wyom they had never heard 
of before, and who frightened them by their high 
figures and especially by their large ships. They 
therefore did not venture to approach, but kept 
themselves as far as possible from the formidable 
strangers. During the later voyages, which the set- 
tlers made to the north in the fishing season, their 
meeting was unavoidable. From the exact descrip- 
tion of the Esquimos which the northern traditions 
contain, they must have known this simple, timid, 
but, at the same time, cunning race. 

It is also recorded, that certain men who, in the 
year 1266, had advanced farther to the north than 
any one before them, had nowhere found traces of 
the Skraelings except upon the hills of the Kroks- 
fjoerd, and the general opinion was that they did not 
live far from it. The ship which was equipped by 
the clergy of Greenland, and which proceeded still 
farther to the north, discovered in two different 
places traces of the former presence of the Esqui- 
mos; but they did not venture to land, on account 
of the great number of white bears which appeared 
on the coast. The severe winters which prevailed 
at the beginning of the 15th century, left the Exqui- 
mos no choice but to emigrate to the south of Green- 
land. That they must have overpowered the Chris- 
tian settlers and destroyed. their dwellings is proved 
by the fact, (though not by direct testimony,) that 
the navigators who afterward visited these shores 
discovered on them nothing but the miserable huts 
of the Esquimos—who to this very day occupy the 
whole coast, with the exception of a few settlements 
lately made by the Danes. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Present Appearance of the Eastern Coast of 
North America, and the Monwments which prove 
the former presence of the Northmen. 


If another proof be wanting besides the inherent 
truth, which furnishes the most conclusive evidence 
in favor of the genuineness of the traditions respect- 
ing the voyages of discovery of the ancient North- 
men to the Western World, we might find it in the 
present condition of the coast they visited. How- 
ever great the transformation may be, which the 


soil suffers, in the course of centuries, by the pro-. 


gress of civilization, the nature of a country remains 
on the whole unchanged. In the descriptions which 





the old northern navigators gave 900 years ago o1 tne 
countries they discovered in the far West, we still 
recognize the main features which must strike 
every traveler on a visit to America. As these 
countries were then perfectly unknown, the de- 
scription given of them could,not possibly have been 
a mere repetition of what they had heard from others. 
It admits, therefore, of no doubt, but that a picture 
so faithful to nature could only have been drawn 
by eye witnesses. We are told of Bjarni, the first 
discoverer, that he had sailed from one of the 
south-western bays of Iceland to follow his father to 
Greenland. After sailing for three days with a 
‘favorable wind, when he could not have been far 
from Greenland, there arose a storm from the north, 
which continued for many days, so that the ship 
was driven about in the open sea without the navi- 
gators knowing in which direction they were steer- 
ing, If we assume that the north-easter, with a 
cloudy sky, had only continued for eight days, the 
ship must about that time have been under the 
fortieth degree of north latitude; and if, as we are 
told, Bjarni sailed westward as soon as the storm 
abated, then they must have reached the coast of 
New York or New England, which resembles the 
description Bjarni gives of the country which le 
discovered in that direction. The land had no high 
mountains, like Iceland or Norway, but it was hilly 
and covered with forests. The wood, indeed, has 
been mostly cut down; but we know well that 
when the first European settlers established them- 
selves, the original forests extended to the shores of 
the Atlantic. The conditions of the country not 
agreeing with what he had heard of Greenland, he 
left the coast and steered into the open sea. He 
kept the land to his left, and sailed for two days and 
two nights ere he saw land again. As the old north- 
ern navigators sailed, with a favorable wind, about 
120 miles in about 24 hours, we may assume, judg- 
ing from the distance run, that the land here seen 
was Nova Scotia, which perfectly answers the de- 
scription given of it by Bjarni. When he approached 
the land, he says.that it was “even and covered 
with wood.’”? Now in the whole of Nova Seotia, 
there is no hill which rises to a height of 600 feet 
above the level of the sea; and the forests form, even 
to this day, the wealth of the island. Again Bjarni 
turns from the coast and puts to sea, with a good 
south-westerly breeze. On the third day, after he 
had sailed about 300 miles, he sees land for the 
third time, Judging from distance, we can only take 
this coast for Newfoundland. But although the 
condition of that country does not entirely corres- 
pond with the description given of it by Bjarni, the 
deviation is not so great as it at first appears. The 
shores are wild and rugged; on approaching them, 
rocky mountains, with steep ascents, are seen from 
many points. The snow remains on the ground 
from December until the beginning of June; and 
when it begins to melt, it offers upon the rocky sur- 
face the aspect of solid masses of ice. Should, 
therefore, Bjarni have arrived there at the beginning 
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of June, he might easily have imagined to see real 
icebergs before him, Bjarni departs again with a 
south-western wind, which increases to a gale; 
and after he had been driven before it for three days 
and three nights, he reaches at length, on the fourth 
day, the south-western coast of Greenland, where 
his father lived. 

Leif, the son of Eirek the Red, sailed from Green- 
land westward, and must therefore have found the 
countries discovered by Bjarni in the inverse order. 
So he finds, as the “ Graenlendinga Thatt (one of 
the oldest Norwegian Sagas) tells us, that country 
first which Bjarni had seen last. On landing, he 
cannot discover a blade of grass. In the interior all 
is covered with icebergs, and from the sea to the 
icebergs there is but a stony surface, on which ac- 
count he calls the land ‘‘ Stoneplain Land’ (Hellz- 
land.) The Thorfinn Legend, whieh gives a pretty 
faithful description of the condition of the countries 
discovered in the west, says that Thorfinn saw upon 
Helluland, stone plates which were twelve yards 
wide, and adds that a great many foxes were seen. 
This description does not correspond with New- 
foundland, as the vegetation is by no means so scanty 
as not even to leave a blade of grass to be seen on 
the rocky surface. The plains of Newfoundland are 
covered with low shrubs, and especially with the 
beautiful so called “‘ Indian Tea” (wisha capucoa ;) 
the cattle find, during the mild season, everywhere 
rich pasture, and the forests, which occupy a great 
part of the island, are so important that it was be- 
lieved in the 18th century that England would be 
able to obtain from them all the timber necessary 
for ship-building long after that of the American 
continent would be exterminated. Experience, how- 
ever, has shown that the Newfoundland wood is 
not adapted to ship-building, not being sufficiently 
durable for that purpose. This inaccuracy in the 
description is probably owing to some error com- 
mitted by ourselves in taking Newfoundland for 
Helluland. Bjarni had only seen the land from the 
sea, and could, therefore, not describe it accurately. 
Neither could he, during the storm which carried 
him to Greenland, determine the direction in which 
it lay so correctly as our present navigators with 
their mathematical instruments. If Leif sailed in a 
. south-western direction, he might as easily have 
reached the coast of Labrador as Newfoundland ; 
and to the coast of Labrador the description applies 
so well, that it will hold good even to the present 
day. All travelers report unanimously that the 
coast of Labrador offers the most desolate aspect. 
Bare mountains arise either immediately from the 
sea or at a short distance from it. No vegetation is 
seen on them, and their tops are covered with eter- 
nal ice and snow. Mosses and ferns thrive. but 
sparingly on the strand ; but no tree cheers the sight ; 
the ground is covered with large stones of enormous 
dimensions. Under the 59th degree of north latitude, 
opposite to the south coast of Greenland, all vege- 
tation ceases. A milder climate prevails farther 
south in the valleys of the interior; but even there 





the pises and birches, which form thick forests, are 
stunted in their growth, and rarely reach a height 
above twelve feet. Foxes are to be seen up to the 
highest north, 

Leif sailed from Helluland ; but nothing is said of 
the direction which he took, nor of the time of the 
voyage, so that we are justified in assuming that his 
voyage !asted longer than two days, in which Bjarni 
accomplished his voyage from Nova Scotia to New- 
foundiand. The next land which he sees is flat and 
covered with wood. He lands, and the strand con- 
sists of white sand, and forms a gentle ascent, This 
land, which struck Bjarni from its rich forests, he 
called ‘‘ Markland.’? The description of the strand 
proves beyond a doubt that Markland is Nova Scotia, 
as we have already concluded from the distances in 
the voyage of Bjarni; for the white sand, which 
forms a part of the coast, is even to this day a mark 
to sea-faring men, as it strikes the eye from a con- 
siderable distance at sea, Nor could a more sig- 
nificant name than “* Markland” (forest land) have 
been given to it; for up to the middle of the last 
century the whole of Nova Scotia was still a dense 
forest of high and stately oaks, elms, ash-trees, 
pines, larches, etc.; and from one port only (from 
port Pictou) an hundred ships have, at times, been 
known to have sailed for England laden with 
timber. 

After a short stay Leif leaves Markland and puts 
to sea with a north-eastern wind, when he reaches 
a coast, to the north of which there lies an island 
upon which he lands with his crew. Nothing is 
said of this island except that an abundant dew had 
fallen which was sweeter than any thing they had 
ever tasted. Thisis probably a poetical exaggeration; 
yet itis known that the honey-dew, which is no 
uncommon meteorological phenomenon in the tem- 
perate climes of the New and the Old World, has 
a more or less sweetish taste. Here they embarked 
and sailed into the strait which separated the island 
from a neck of land stretching northward into the 
sea, and they steered to the westward, and weathered 
it. During the ebb tide the passage became so 
shallow that they grounded, and saw a wide space 
from the ship to the sea perfectly dry. They then 
landed on aspot where “a river flowed into the 
bay.’’ As soon as the ship became again afloat they 
sailed up the river into the lake, on the shore of 
which they landed and prepared to pass the winter. 
It is hardly possible to make this description apply 
exactly to any part of the coast; for, according to 
the distance which Leif must have sailed from 
Markland, he must have passed Cape Cod, and 
have arrived opposite the coasts of Massachusetts 
and Khode Island. But the direction of this coast 
extends not from north to south, but nearly from 
east to west. The bays which intersect the coast 
at right angles cannot be in the direction from east 
to west, but from south tonorth. If Leif, then, has 
entered any of these bays, the indication given is 
manifestly wrong. But when we consider that the 
description of these voyages, which we possess in 
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the “‘ Graenlendinga Thatt,’’ has not been written 
down on the spot, but, as was done by Thorfinn 
Karlsefni, from memory, in his old age, then the 
confusion in the indication of the directions is very 
pardonable. If, in the local description of the 
‘‘Graenlendinga Thatt,’? we write east instead of 
north, and west instead of south, it will perfectly 
apply to the present condition of the coasts of Rhode 
Island. Leif had, after doubling Cape Cod and the 
peninsula of Barnstable, the extreme point of which 
is north of that cape, on turning westward, reached 
the entrance of Seaconnet passage. He entered 
that bay with the beginning of the ebb tide, and 
came upon the sand hanks, which at present form 
a perfect bar between Seaconnet passage and the 
interior. The narrowness of the strait, on its 
northern extremity, appeared to them as a river, an 
aspect which it offers to this day ; on which account 
it is called the **Pocasset River.”” Mount Hope 
Bay, although connected with the sea, and by its salt 
water considered as a part of it, looks like an inland 
lake ; for, with the exception of the two passages 
into Narragansett Bay and Seaconnet passage, it is 
everywhere surrounded by land. 

Both the lake, near which Leif built his house, as 
well as the river which ran into it, abounded in sal- 
mon, so that he and his companions had plenty of 
food. The climate was so mild, that the cattle found 
during the whole of the winter sufficient pasture. 
One of his companions, a German, born in a wine 
country, discovered vines and grapes in such quan- 
tities, that they carried away whole ship-loads; 
wherefore Leif called it Vinland. More important 
still than the grapes was for him the wood for build- 
ing, which is entirely wanting in Greenland; and he 
consequently carried away large quantities on return- 
ing home. This description of the nature of the 
land applies perfectly to the country about Seaconnet 
passage, Naragansett, and Mount Hope bays. That 
part, which is at present highly cultivated, was for- 
merly thickly covered with wood; nor are there at 
this moment trees wanting, which yield the most 
excellent timber for building. Wild grapes are 
found there at this moment, as well as in the whole 
of New England, and must have formerly abounded 
upon one of the islands which lies at a small distance 
from Seaconnet passage, as the first settlers called it 
“‘ Martha’s Vineyard ;”? a name which it still bears, 
and which strikingly reminds us of the name which 
Leif gave to the whole country. Fodder for cattle 
is at present very sparingly found in the winter, still 

-in many parts the sheep remain out during the whole 

of the winter; (?*) so that the horned cattle of Leif, 
which were accustomed to a Greeland temperature, 
could well thrive there during the winter. The 
rivers are even now abounding in fish; and although 
salmon have disappeared, we know that in former 
times there was no deficiency of them. 

One circumstance which Leif mentions, and 
which speaks decidedly in favor of the guessed lo- 


* Here the learned historian may have drawn a little 
on his fancy. 





cality, is the duration of the shortest day, which we 
are informed lasted from half-past seven in the morn- 
ing to half-past four in the afternoon. This must 
exactly happen in latitude 41° 24’ 10”. But Cape 
Seaconnet Point lies under 41° 26’; a difference so 
trifling that it could certainly not have been observed 
by the ancient navigators, considering their want of 
astronomical instruments. 

When Thorvald, the brother of Leif, came to Vin- 
land, he caused during the first summer his large 
boat to be fitted out for an exploring expedition on 
the neighboring coast. They steered westward, 
and found the country beautiful and well wooded. 
Between the wood and the sea there was but a small 
distance, and the shore was covered with white 
sand. ‘There were also many islands and shallows 
there; but nowhere did they find a trace of animals 
nor of human habitations. Upon one island only, 
which lay to the westward, did they find a wooden 
hut, which appeared to them at first to be a granary. 
The description of this voyage confirms our view 
of the direction in which Leif sailed when he found 
the coast of Vinland, as well as the lake and the bay 
near which he built his house. The companions of 
Thorvald proceed from the same point, and sail 
along the coast; not from north to south as Leif 
has described, but from east to west in the direction 
of the coast. The shore is flat: this is the case on 
most points of the coast of Massachusetts, as well as 
of the whole of New England. The woods, indeed, 
have been cut down in modern times; but their for- 
‘mer existence admits of no doubt. The sea is full 
of islands and shallows, as may be #€en by a glance 
on the map. The barn which they found upon the 
island was probably a wigwam. of the natives, as de 
scribed by many modern travelers. 

The reason that they found no traces of animals 
arose probably from the circumstance that the party 
did not proceed far enough into the interior ; for it is 
well known that, in earlier times, game was not 
wanting in those parts. Thorvald himself under- 
took in the second summer a voyage, by steering 
eastward along the coast, doubling the cape at the 
north. He is driven by the storm against a neck of 
land, and loses his keel; which he plants as a me- 
morial upon the eape, and calls it Kialarnes (Keel- 
cape.) This neck of land can only have been Cape 
Cod; which stretches far into the sea, and forms the 
only considerable neck of land which the navigator 
coming from the west has to double to the north, if 
he wishes to keep near the coast. Having repaired 
his ship, he sails along the coast from east to west, 
for he is now in the great bay of Massachusetts. 
He runs on the southern shore into a bay, (probably 
Plymouth Haven,) and lands on a promontory which 
is entirely covered with wood. This, very likely, 
was Gurnet point; which is connected with the 
continent by a neck of land called, to this day, from 
its lofty pines—“‘ High Pine Ledge.’’ He there dis- 
covers upon the strand the boats of some natives. 

The wanton murder which he committed on that 


occasion leads to a battle, in which he loses his lite. 
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His companions, having buried him upon the cape, 
return to Leif’s budir, where they had left the rest of 
the crew, and sail in the ensuing spring to Green- 
land. The description of this unfortunate voyage 
agrees so perfectly with the present condition of the 
shores they had visited, that from a single glance on 
the map we find immediately the prominent spots 
which are touched in the narrative. Here, there- 
fore, we are spared the necessity of entering into 
further details and comparisons. 

The third voyage to Vinland, contained in the 
Graenlendinga Thatt, undertaken by Thorfinn Karl- 
sefni, offers little to increase our knowledge of that 
country. This can scarcely surprise us, as the na- 
ture of that country—now already visited for the 
third time—was supposed to be already known. 
Some detached remarks, however, are not without 
interest. Thus—we learn that shortly after Thor- 
finn’s arrival in Leif’s budir, a whale had been 
thrown on the strand. Young whales are even now 
frequently seen in Narragansett bay, while in former 
times they were caught there in great numbers. 
Latterly, however, the whales, as is well known, 
have retired to the north. An observation which is 
not unimportant, as it confirms the truth of the old 
narrative, is, that the males of the cattle being left to 
to themselves, grew wild. European settlers have 
repeatedly made the same observation—which, how- 
ever, could not have been known to the old Green- 
landers, in whose country the cattle were every- 
where stall-fed. 

The description of the natives with whom Thor- 
finn came in contact is, in the ‘ Graenlendinga 
Thatt,’”’ not sufficiently complete to enable us with 
any reasonable degree of certainty to determine the 
tribe to which they belonged. The name of Skrae- 
lings—which he gave them—proves, however, that 
the narrator considered them as belonging to the 
tribe of aborigines of the coast of Greenland. The 
European settlers found in these parts no Esquimos, 
but the much more warlike and more powerful In- 
dians; who, on their first meeting with Europeans, 
were as little acquainted with the use of iron as the 
Esquimos, that were so much astonished on behold- 
ing a weapon made of that metal. 

T he details we find in the Thorfinn legend we con- 
sider of no moment, because the great confusion in 
which the events are related betrays sufficiently 
their mere traditionary origin. Thus—the *‘ Thorfinn 
Legend” makes its hero sail from Markland south- 
ward along the coast: he reaches a neck of land, 
which has a long sandy strand, and which he calls 
“The Wonderstrand.”* He lands—and finds upon 
the cape the keel of a ship, whence he calls it Keel- 
cape. Here the information which was possessed 
of Keeleape by the voyage of Thorvald is manifestly 
misunderstood: for, in the first place, the navigator 
sailing south of Marklaud cannot possibly sail along 
the coast, as he must turn away from it; nor can he 
secondly steer along Keelcape, and subsequently 
reach the spot where Thorvald had erected his keel 

* Furdhustrandir. 





because that spot is not situated on the southern, but 
of the extreme north point of the neck. The de- 
scription, however, of the long sandy shore answers 
well; and it appears as if tradition had preserved it 
faithfully as a good mark for navigators, but had 
transferred its discovery to the voyage of Thor- 
finn. 

The explanation which the Thorfirn legend gives 
of the name of Wonderstrand is rather lame. Rafn, 
a Danish antiquarian, surmises that the ‘name origi: 
nated in those singular phenomena called mirages, 
which are now and then seen from the strand. The 
country, after passing the extreme end of the Won- 
derstrand, was—according to the Thorfinn legend— 
intersected by bays, which is certainly true; but far 
less remarkable than that the land should suddenly 
turn to the westward, and make almost a right an- 
gle. The bays, moreover, are at a distance of about 
forty miles from this point. 

Thorfinn enters one of them, and finds before it an 
island, around which he observes a strong current. 
He therefore called it (Straumey) “‘ Stream-Island.”’ 
Here he discovered so many eider geese, that he 
could not proceed a step without crushing an egg. 
Thorfinn lands on the shore of a bay, which he calls 
Stream-bay—Straumfjoerd, There mountains are 
to be seen, and the land is fair to look upon. The 
grass is rich, and offers excellent pasture for cattle. 
Here Thorfinn is said to have passed the first win- 
ter, which does not agree with the narrative in the 
** Graenlendinga Thatt ;” according to which he im- 
mediately proceeds to Leif’s budir. In the local de- 
scriptions, however, of the Thorfinn legend, we find 
some details not to be found in the ‘‘ Graenlendinga 
Thatt.” The current is, on this part of the coast of 
Massachusetts, so strong, that the attention of navi- 
gators has often been drawn to it.* A small island 
not far from Point Malabar, which we deem to be 
the south end of the Wonderstrand, is to this day 
called ‘ Egg Island,’’ and the eider goose is no stran- 
ger there. Of mountains and fine prospects there is, 
however, nothing to be found on the peninsula of 
Barnstable. The description of them must therefore 
be a later addition. Having passed the winter in 
Streambay, Thorfinn proceeds in the ensuing spring 
to Leif’s budir—for, although the house which he 
must have found there is not mentioned, the local 
description agrees so much with that in the 
“Graenlendinga Thatt,’? as not to admit of any 
doubt of it.’ 

It is asserted in the Legend that no snow had fall- 
en during the winter; this seems to us to be an 
exaggeration of the remark in the “Graenlendinga 
Thatt,”’ that there was no frost in the winter: no 
frost, namely, in the sense in which the Greenlanders 
must have understood it. It certainly snows on the 
coasts of New England; though less than in Greenland, 
and the winter is comparatively mild and of short 
duration. The description of the natives with whom 
Thorfinn traffics ere he quarrels with them, makes 


* The Columbian Navigator, by J. Purdy. London, 
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us recognize in them the tribe of Esquimos already 
alluded to; though it is possible that the description 
of them is not taken from the old tradition, but is the 
result of a more intimate acquaintance with them. 

No one who has taken the trouble of comparing 
the description of the old Northern navigators with 
the actual condition of the eastern coasts of North 
America, can entertain a doubt respecting the proba- 
ble situation of the localities which they so graphi- 
cally describe. An exact designation, however, of 
the spot where Leif and his followers attempted to 
settle, would still rest on mere suppositions and be 
liable to various objections had we not, by a rare 
favor of fate, been left in possession of the most un- 
equivocal evidence of their actual presence. To- 
ward the end of the seventeenth century, a learned 
North American, Doctor Danforth, observed on the 
eastern bank of Taunton river, then called by its In- 
dian name ‘ Assonet,”’ a rock with singular marks 
upon it, which, according to his opinion, could not 
be accidental. He made, in the year 1680, a rough 
sketch of it, as he supposed it to be an inscription in 
an unknown language. Thirty years after that Mr. 
Cotton Mather, a clergyman of Boston, communi- 
cated to the Royal Society of London another 
sketch, which was very inexact, and gave by no 
means a clear idea of the signs engraved upon the 
stone. Since that period ‘‘ the writing-rock,’’ as it 
is still called by the country people, was several 
times visited and minutely copied. In Europe as 
well as in America there prevailed the most different 
opinions respecting the probable origin of the char- 
acters. Some compared them with the enigmatical 
inscriptions which Strahlenberg found in Siberia. 
Others again, considered them as a memorial which 
the Pheenicians, or Carthagenians, had left behind 
after one of their many exploring expeditions. Some 
again, including Humboldt, were of opinion that the 
original inhabitants, the so-ealled Indians, had been 
the authors of the shapeless delineations of men and 
beasts which are to be found upon the rock. Against 
this opinion it is objeeted that the characters have 
been evidently engraven with an iron instrument, 
and.yet we know that the Indians were unacquainted 
with the use of that metal before the arrival of the 
Europeans. 

In the year 1829, when the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquarians of Copenhagen prepared an 
edition of the “ Antiquitates Americanze,”’ the vari- 
ous literary societies of the United States were re- 
quested by the editors to communicate to them all 
the facts they were possessed of respecting the na- 
tural conditions of the country toward which the old 
Northern navigators had taken their direction, and 
respecting all other points in regard to which they 
might be able to obtain correct information. The 
American societies readily met this request, and 
amongst the communications sent was one from the 
Rhode Island Historical Society of Providence, 
which gave a detailed description of the Dighton 
Writing-Rock. From a sketch of the year 1790, 
which accompanied it, the Northern Antiquarians 
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perceived at once a remarkable resemblance to 
several ancient Northern monuments which have 
been preserved in Sweden, Norway and Iceland. 
Encouraged by this, the Rhode Island Society re- 
doubled their researches; and we are indebted to 
them for the most detailed account of the locality, 
and also for a very carefully executed sketch of the 
rock which contains the hitherto undeciphered char- 
acters. 

Six miles and a half south from the town of Taun- 
ton, upon the eastern bank of the Taunton river, and 
but a few paces from it, on the western declivity of 
*¢ Assonet Neck,’ which is formed by the emptying 
of Smith’s creek into Taunton river, there lies, upon 
alluvial ground, a single, fine-grained piece of rock, 
which is entirely overflown at the flood tide. This 
irregularly shaped rock is about 113 feet long and 5 
feet high. The surface, which makes with the ho- 
rizon an angle of sixty degrees, is, though not 
prepared by art, naturally even. Upon its whole 
surface there are engraved a great number of curved 
and straight lines to the depth of one-third of an inch, 
which at first, seemed to be a confused mass of 
cross-strokes ; but, on a more careful inspection, may 
be resolved into a series of groups, which, ‘on one 
side represent a tall human figure, and on the other 
a rough sketch of a horned animal, together with an 
already much-effaced human form, with two smaller 
human figures at the extremity. There can, of 
course, be no question about the artistical value of 
these figures, which must be considered merely in 
reference to what they were intended to represent. 
The Danish scholars, Finn Magnuséd and Rafn, 
have been so fortunate as to discover additionally an 
old Northern shield, the traces of a ship, a cock 
(which certainly appears very plainly—perhaps too 
plainly—upon an old sketch of the rock,) and the 
figure. of a child. We admit that, in this respect, we 
have met with less success. 

Not to be mistaken, however, are some Roman 
unetal letters in the centre, which furnish the key 
to the whole. After three Andrew crosses, which 
appear also in three other places, may be seen a 
Roman N, which is entwined with an A, to which 
is joined an M, in the old Northern character of 3. 
Directly beneath we see a rough, quadrangularly 
shaped O, an R,F,J,N,and an S or Z, which, 
however, is not very plain. A curved line before 
the O induces us to believe that this was a letter 
which was effaced by the influence of the elements 
to which the inscription had been exposed for so 
many years. If we suppose this letter to have been 
a P, the old Northern Th, then the whole inscrip- 
tion is easily deciphered, for it would read: Vam 
Thorfins, (the possession of Thorfinn,) and would 
thus point out the historical events of which this 
spot was once the theatre. Assonet Neck, at the 
foot of which the rock is situated, is about nine 
miles from the influx of the Taunton river into Mount 
Hope bay, or the inland lake where Leif had settled 
in Leif’s budir. As Leif had refused to make a gift 
of his house to Thorfinn, the latter was obliged, in 
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ease he wished to acquire some permanent habita- 
tion, to choose a spot at some distance from it. No- 
thing is more natural than that he should have sailed 
up Taunton river—the only navigable water which 
flows into the bay—and designated the limits of the 
territory which he intended to occupy by the first 





prominent object which arrested his attention. The 
word NVam, which is here used as a substantive, 
was a cusiomary term for taking possession of an 
unowned territory, for we find it applied in this 
sense, nct only in historical records, but also in old 
Northern inscriptions. 














The figures which we find upon the “ writing- 
rock”? are not less important than the inscription, 
Though we are not able to follow the learned Danes 
in their somewhat far-fetched interpretation, we are 
still induced to assume with them, that the singular 
delineations have reference to the events which oc- 
curred during Thorfinn’s stay in Vinland. However 
rude the sketches of the human figures are, there 
may still be observed an essential difference between 
the figures on the left and those on the right side. 
Those on the left are not merely larger, but their 
faces are oval ; whilst the heads of the figures on the 
right are nearly circular. This difference does not 
appear to us to be an accidental one, when we 
consider that all European travelers have been 
struck by the round faces of the Esquimos. We be- 
hold, therefore, in the picture upon the writing- 
rock, a meeting of the old Northmen with the 
Skraelings; and we find in the peculiar shape which 
is given to the latter, a confirmation of the assump- 
tion, that the habitations of the Esquimo tribes ex- 
tended, at that period, on the eastern coast of Ame- 
rica to that degree of latitude under which Vinland, 
the New-England of the present day, is situate. It 
is also possible that the meeting, which, we believe, 
to be represented by the carving, was a hostile one, 
for the balls which we find, in the sketch, flying 
through the air, indicate probably the slingstones 
which the Skraelings used as their weapons of de- 
fense. In agreeing, therefore, generally, with the 
interpretation of Fin Magnusen and Rufn, we must 
still protest against their references to the fabulous 
Thorfinn legend. Before the three letters which we 
have read ‘‘nam,”’ there are engraved three Andrew 
crosses, included by twostrokes, as in a parenthesis, 
below, which there are seen in only ove old sketch, 
some lines which bear a resemblance to the old 
northern letters N and M, (I1L& T.) The two lines 
which inclose the three B Andrew crosses, have on 








the two small cross strokes, which in the one pro- 
ceed from right to left, and in the other from the left 
to the right, so that one appears like a correct, and 
the other like a reversed Greek [. But as the 
was frequently used, in the writings of the North- 
men, during the Middle Ages, for C, we may von- 
clude that [XXXII is intended to represent the num- 
ber CXXXI, 131, or (151) as C may also express 
the so-called ‘‘ full hundred,” viz: 120. The strokes 
below, which are taken to be N and M, may be 
completed thus, N, (orraenir,) M, (enn:) in which 
case the inscription would read CXXXI noraennir 
menn—hundred and fifty northern men. 

If we had not too many reasons for considering 
those passages in the Thorfinn legend, which differ 
from the report in Graenlendinga Thatt, as episodes 
of a later period, we should be tempted to see in the 
above addition an important confirmation of the 
story contained in the Thorfinn legend ; for we there 
find that Thorfinn had left Greenland with CXL 
(160) men; and that 9 men under Thorhal! had left 
him just after he had arrived in Vinland, where he 
had founded a temporary settlement near the inland 
lake. The number of his men would therefore just 
have amounted to CXXXI (150) men. 

However ingenious this interpretation may be, we 
regret that we cannot place much value upon it, 
since it is proved that Thorfinn had not sailed from 
Greenland with three ships, but with only one, and 
that he had not taken with him 160, but only 60 
men, and that the whole story cf the separation of 
Tk-rhall is nothing but a monkish fable. Weare, 


assuredly, unable to interpret ourselves, with any 
degree of certainty, the three Andrew crosses, or X, 
but as the same sign occurs also separately in three 
other places, we are inclined to believe it stood for 
something else than the number X. If it could be 
shown that the predilection in favor of the doctrines 
and customs of the Greek church, which, as leie as 
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the 7th and 8th centuries, powerfully opposed the 
Roman influence in the British islands, continued 
until the 10th and 11th centuries, then we might, 
perhaps, be allowed to take the X of the Taunton 
monument for the mystic X of the old Greek church, 
which, in its occidental form, (t) was considered all 
over Europe, as a protection against the influence of 
the devil. For Thorfinn, having undertaken his voy- 
age after the introduction of Christianity in Iceland 
and Greenland, was, at thetime of his stay in Vinland, 
undoubtedly a Christian. Christianity, however, as is 
well known, was first spread in the North from Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. It is equally possible 
that these enigmatical crosses, which we find upon so 
many other northern monuments, signify neither the 
Greek nor the occidental cross, but the hammer of 
Tor, which among the northern heathens was the 
mark by which all objects were consecrated to the 
gods. The Christian religion which Thorfinn pro- 
fessed would not be exactly opposed to this assump- 
tion, inasmuch as long after Christianity was gene- 
rally introduced, many Northmen preserved, with 
their new faith, their former heathenish customs, and 
especially the worship of Thor. 

At adistance of a few miles from the monument 
on Assonet Neck, there are to be found several 
other rocks with marks engraved upon them, and 
which appear to have a similar origin. In the 
south-west of the township of Tiverton, in the State 
of Rhode Island, upon the eastern shore of Seacon- 
net passage, through which Leif entered Mount- 
hope Bay, in the neighborhood of a high hill, which 
must attract the attention of navigators, there are 
several small rocks which seem to be connected 
with a large mass of the same stone extending a 
considerable distance along the shore. Upon the 
largest of these rocks there may be seen the traces 
of seven small human figures in good preservation. 
Near an eighth figure, which is not so plain, there 
is engraved a kind of Andrew cross, one arm of 
which is prolonged in the direction of the figure, 
beneath which is an old northern fj. (V-) 

Two smaller blocks in the vicinity contain similar 





marks, which, however, are too indistinct for us to 
attempt their explanation. Upon the smallest of 
them, which is not so heavy but that two men may 
lift it, there are plainly seen two Andrew crosses. 
Still more effaced and illegible than the inscriptions 
upon the Tiverton rocks, are those which are to be 
found upon the strand of Narragansett bay, on the 
western shore of Rhode Island, in the township of 
Portsmouth, seven miles from Newport. The gray 
rocks with the inscriptions, are at high-tide entirely 
under water, notwithstanding which the secretary 
of the Historical Society of Rhode Island was, in 
1835, still able to discover on one of them a human 
figure. Upon the sketches sent by the society to 
the committee of the Northern Antiquarians at Co- 
penhagen we observe, besides a number of insignifi- 
cant strokes and zig-zags, a few Andrew crosses and 
some Runics. It is remarkable, that on the Tiverton 
and Portsmouth rocks there are only Runics and no 
Roman letters, which distinguishes them essentially 
from the “ Dighton writing-rock.’’ Are we then to 
conclude that they belong to an earlier period, and 
may we assume that the Tiverton and Portsmouth in- 
scriptions originated with Leif, who had visited the 
coast of Vinland before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity ? 

The attention of the American antiquarians having 
once been directed to the old northern voyages of 
discovery, other traces of the presence of the North- 
men than the above inscriptions, which we consider 
as their undoubted monuments, have been found, 
which, however, appear to us to be exceedingly am- 
biguous.. Thus, some years Since, on digging a well 
near Fall river, in that part of the country where the 
Taunton river flows into Modunt-hope bay, near the 
spot where Leif’s house stood, the body of an 
European was found, which was at once declared to 
be one of Thorfinn’s companions, slain in the fight 
with the Skraelings. They even went so far as to 
point out the fragment of a wall of a decayed old 
Dutch windmill in the vicinity of Newport, as a 
remnant of Leif’s budir. Such exaggerations, how- 
ever, cannot deceive the cautious historian. 
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A CHILD AT PRAYER. 


BY JOHN H. BAZLEY. 


*T was Summer’s eve, ’t was twilight hour, 
The sun was in the west, 

And every tree and herb and flower 
Were sinking into rest ; 

And silent joy and peace were there— 

All nature seemed absorbed in prayer. 


A rustic cot, with ivy spread ; 
A rippling brook, by crystals fed; 
A neat alcove, with roses crowned, 
And shade-trees on the rising ground ; 
And silent joy and peace were there— 
All nature seemed absorbed in prayer. 





The cottage was of simple plan, 
And not of great extent ; 
No costly goods or grasping man 
Were there to bar content. 
But grateful joy and peace were there— 
Its inmates were engaged in prayer. 


A bonny curly-headed child, 
With spirits light and free, 
Was kneeling at his mother’s side, 
His hands upon her knee; __ 
And thus in artless accents he begun— 
‘¢‘ Our Father in Heaven, thy will be done.” 








LINA; OR THE ASHTONS. 


A HOME 


STORY. o 





. BY ANGELE DE V. HULL. 





(Continued from page 416.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast.—Comus. 


Maria’s illness was long and severe, and through- 
out all that dreary time Lina was an angel of conso- 
lation to poor Mrs. Ashton. Her spirits were not 
like many a fine lady’s, 


‘¢ Variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspén made.”? 


She bore up under her fatigue without a moment of 
complaint, cheered the frightened parents, and 
nursed Maria with all the tenderness of a sister; 
anticipating her numerous wants, and moving noise- 
lessly about the room in which no one but herself 
and Mrs. Ashton were permitted to enter. They 
dismissed the nurse after a few days—her presence, 
as Lina had predicted, irritated the sick girl, and 
thus they divided the care as equally as though Lina 
had never heard but the kindest words—had ex- 
perienced but the gentlest of treatment from the ob- 
ject of her unceasing attention. Her face was the 
index by which Mrs. Ashton learned to hope or fear. 
At every changing symptom she would gaze upon 
her with a fixed eye, and Lina had to command her 
countenance for the sake of Lizzy’s mother. 

Maria hailed her presence with childish pleasure. 
She knew how gentle was the hand that shook her 
pillow, how soft the arms that raised her helpless 
form. Never did Lina allow, by even a glance, how 
much she was shocked at the disgusting appearance 
the once brilliant Maria Ashton now presented. 
She had covered the wide mirror over the mantle- 
piece that it might not be revealed to her, and moved 
through the dark room without once missing her 
way, meeting Mrs. Ashton at the door and leading 
her in, as often as she made her appearance; for she 
had onee or twice aroused the sleeper in her attempts 
to grope to the bedside. 

Dr. Lewis was himself much alarmed about his 
patient, and passed several nights in her apartment. 
It was a fearful struggle between life and death, but 
'o Lina alone did he confide his fears as they watched 
together, while Mrs. Ashton was persuaded to rest. 
The crisis came and was passed—and then he bade - 
them hope, with a mind relieved of a weight of 
anxiety that had cost him many a sleepless night. 

Poor Lizzy! the news was conveyed to her by 
Lewis, whose visits had been rays of sunshine, in- 
deed, during her melancholy sojourn at Greenvale, 
and she began to grow more impatient than ever to 
return, but that was not to be allowed for some time 
yet j 





Maria now began to wonder how she looked—in 
the intensity of her suffering she had forgotten the 
ravages of her disease, and remained silent through- 
ouf the day, expressing by moans and sighs her un- 
easiness and pain. But with returning strength 
came her sensibility to outward things, and she 
called Lina to her bed. 

‘‘ Lina,” said she, “ answer me truly. 
frightfully disfigured ?”’ 

*T cannot tell,” replied Lina. ‘* Your face is too 
much covered still, for me to judge. But Dr. Lewis 
thinks the great precautions we have taken to pre- 
vent your being marked, will succeed. The exclu- 
sion of all light from the room was one of the most 
important. If you have ever remarked it, the face 
and hands are pitted while the rest of the body re- 
mains free of scars. This is accounted for I believe, 
by the fact, that they are more exposed from never 
being covered. You must not think of it now— 
remember only the great danger through which you 
have passed.”? 

“ Yes—you could do that, but I cannot, Lina. I 
think I would rather die than to live as disgustingly 
ugly as I have seen some people. Don’t look so 
horrified—I am only human and full of yanity. How 
can I help it?” 

She spoke bitterly, and Lina watched her for 
some time, deeply shocked at her worldliness— 
pitying her state of mind under such circumstances. 

“] think,” said she, hesitatingly, ‘‘ that even if 
you were disfigured to the degree you fear, you 
could be happier by striving to banish it from your 
mind. Those who have really loved you before will 
not change now.”’ 

“Ay! but who did love me,” asked Maria, gaz 
ing at her, “well enough for that constancy? I 
never endeared myself to any one, I believe; and 
surely, Lina, yow never dreamed of loving me? 
Tell me what you thought of me—I am able to bear 
it now—I could not strike you as I used to formerly. 
What was it that made you brave danger and nurse 
me as though I had been Lizzy?” 

“ You are her sister, and she was grieved at the 
idea of leaving Mrs. Ashton to watch you alone. 
For her sake—for your father’s and your own I have 
done this. There is a world of satisfaction to me in 


Am I not 


the return of good for evil, and though I have been 
years in the house, I never until now received a 
kind, civil word from your lips. 
reward this very minute.”’ 

4 And what if I return to my old la ill-treat 


I am reaping my 
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you again. What would you think of me were I 
to seize upon every opportunity to humble you as 
before ?”’ 

‘ [ did not intend to bribe you by attentions,” said 
Lina, raising her head proudly. “I hoped to serve 
you for the sake of those who had been my friends. 
If you are indeed inclined to dislike me still, I regret 
it; but I have borne it thus far.”’ 

‘“T like you for your proud looks, Lina—you would 
neither flatter nor lie to please Maria Ashton’’—and 
she smiled. ‘“‘I am not good yet—nor will I ever be. 
The love of pomps and vanities will not let me; but 
I am not so very wicked as to refuse to acknowledge 
your superiority over me. Forget the past if you 
can—J could not if I were you—but hereafter letme 
be what I may, I will always feel grateful to you for 
your disinterested kindness with regard to me. If I 
were as beautiful as you, I would fly from my own 
mother if she had the small-pox, and you may judge 
of my feelings toward you in proportion to the value 
I set on good looks. I trust that you will never 
have to fly from me again. Pray remember that I 
am persuaded that you are my equal, and that if 
you do not come into the parlors and mingle with 
our guests as one of us, I shall think you are bearing 
malice.”’ 


Lina smiled sadly. ‘ You succeeded in mortify- 


ing me, it is true; but I have often rejoiced that you 
forced me to the line of conduct I pursued. It suited 
me better than any other, and has saved me many a 


pang, I dare say. I regret to hear you make use of 
such worldly sentiments as regards mere looks, they 
profit us but little in the end; and I am sure you are 
not serious in saying that you would desert your 
mother in time of need. Think of her devotion to 
you!” 

“Tt was a dreadful speech, Lina—I recall it; but 
mind, I am not going to be good. Iwill be as sulky 
as I like, and as discontented,” cried Maria, reso- 
lutely. ‘I will not have people talking about Miss 
Ashton’s sudden conversion.’’ 

Ay, there it was! People’s sayings and doings 
were her gospel. The worst of us must yield at 
times to the influence of such spirits as Lina, and 
Maria on her sick-bed had time to think of and de- 
plore her cruelty to her gentle nurse. To ail of us 
is given a corrective virtue for our evil qualities, 
and had Maria chosen to exercise the forbearance 
that can be acquired by the willing heart, there 
would have been a permanent change for the better 
in her disposition, But there was no desire for that 
change in her vain and selfish mind; the effort once 
made to thank Lina for her noble devotion died away 
with its accomplishment. There was no yearning 
for heavenly blessings—no love of prayer within her 
bosom. She went to church on Sundays, because it 
was customary with the class she frequented. She 
knelt and rose with the congregation, and held her book 
before her and kept her place. But this was form, 
there was no consolation derived from all the holy 

words she heard or the Saviour’s promises, and al- 
though she rejoiced at her convalescence, there was 





no remembrance of where gratitude was due for 
returning health. 

She would weep over a sorrowful scene in a novel 
and excite her feelings at the imaginary ills of he- 
roines, indignant at the trials they had to encounter, 
but no real distress ever affected her; she pro- 
nounced it the result of faults easily avoided, and 
thus—arose from her bed unaltered save'in features. 

She was not, however, much disfigured, and her 
exclamation upon the discovery was, ‘ Thank 
Heaven!’’? Then began again the love of pleasure 
and dress, and Lina was allowed to return te her old 
retired ways as before, while Maria forgot her re- 
quest to the contrary, different only in her behavior 
by no longer taunting or mocking at her whenever 
they met. 

But Lina was content—she had no sympathy in 
the amusements of Maria or Mrs. Denton, who had 
remained absent ‘antil assured that there was no 
longer any danger. Her house-keeping was now 
her hobby, and both Mrs. Ashton and her sister 
passed half of their time with her, leaving Lizzy and 
Lina to the undisturbed enjoyment of each other's 
society and the pursuits they loved. 

Thus an entire month had passed, and more, since 
Lewis and Mr. Hyde had sought the lady on whom 
so many hopes seemed to depend. We must return 
to the day on which they had been so bitterly disap- 
pointed in their attempts to follow the shadow that 
flitted past and mocked them, as it were, in their 
distress ; for such it was to one, if not to both. The 
straw at which they grasped floated down the 
stream, and was lost as suddenly as it had appeared. 
And when would the current send it back to tempt 
them again with hopes that had so frail a basis? 

They left Rampart street with wondering minds. 
The girl at Mme. B——’s had evidently been mis- 
taken, as Mme. Castellan had not been out during 
the morning. The stranger was then in the city, and 
they must do their best to find her. More than one 
morning was passed down in the first municipality 
watching the light-footed Creoles that filled its 
streets—but in vain. To the opera they went, in 
spite of poor Edgar’s anxiety as he thought of Lina’s 
danger. 

Mrs. Lewis had gone in the country with a friend 
that was ill, and could not assist them. Lizzy was 
at Greenvale, powerless until the doctor recalled 
her, and Mr. Ashton remained at home a prey to un- 
easiness, too much pre-occupied to exert himself 
even for Lina. To his indolent nature it seemed an 
impossibility to be aroused out of one predominant 
feeling for another. He sympathized with them, but 
“had no advice to offer until Maria was pronounced 
out of danger. Then, he also would stir in the 
matter.” 

*‘ And before that we may be on the high road to 
success,”’ said Lewis, as they left him. ‘‘ Suppose we 
consult my uncle.” 

_ “What can he do?” said Edgar, impatiently ; ‘ he 
would tell us to give up running after shadows, and 
let well alone.”’ 
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But he wronged his uncle this time. When Lewis | 
mentioned at dinner that day, that they were anxious 
to consult him about the possibility of finding out a 
clue to Lina’s birth, he looked pleased and begged 
him to proceed. 

‘‘T wish to God we could make something out of 
this strange resemblance,” said he, as his nephew 
concluded. ‘ Lina is the loveliest, best creature on 
earth—I never saw her equal. Witness her self-de- 
votion to the Ashtons in this trying time. Your aunt 
was telling me the morning she left here, which 
was in fact, the very one on which Maria’s dis- 
ease declared itself, that she, too, had seen some one 
very much like Lina. Stay !’’ continued he, putting 
his hand to his head. ‘I was so much worried then 
that I did not pay much attention; but if I mistake 
not—nay, I am sure that it was Mme. de Villeret 
herself.”? 

“Mme. Castellan’s sister!’’ exclaimed Edgar, 
rising hastily. ‘My dear uncle, if we had only con- 
sulted you before now.” 

“ My dear boy, I never would have been able to 
recollect it while my mind was in such a maze,” 
said his uncle kindly ; “and it is now three weeks 
ago. The Castellans were to be absent a month— 
next week then we may expect them, and until then 
be quiet, if you can—it will do you good.” 

This to Edgar, of all people in the world! He 
would wait, certainly; for there was no use to set 
off in search of the family when he might cross them 
on their way to town; but to keep quiet! 

He followed Lewis to Greenvale in the evening, 
and found comfort in Lizzy’s joyful face and cheer- 
ing words. She was no less excited than himself, 
but agreed with Dr. Lewis that they should wait. 
How there could exist a probability of Lina’s rela- 
tionship to the Castellans now puzzled her. She 
knew that Mme. de Villeret had seldom visited New 
Orleans. She had accompanied her husband to Eu- 
rope where they remained some years, and Calypso 
had alluded to her aunt’s melancholy turn, as the 
only drawback to the pleasure she would experience 
in having her with them for the first time since her 
return to America. She had been unfortunate, and 
lost her only child a few years after her marriage, 
avoiding New Orleans since then, as the scene of 
her misery and the dreadful suffering it recalled. 

““So we are still in the dark, my dear Edgar,’ said 
Lizzy, turning io him. “For your own sake, be 
not sanguine.”? 

“For my own sake!”? echoed he, with a look of 
surprise. Do you then know—” 

“T know nothing, but I have guessed a great 
deal,’? replied she, pressing his hand. ‘‘So do not 
tell me any thing if you wish to keep your secret, 
only don’t think me prying. I can’t help seeing 
things, can I, and drawing inferences?” 

He smiled sadly, and assuring her of his innovence 
in accusing her of any such sins, turned away and 
left his happier cousin to regret, as he ‘did at every 
visit, her banishment from town, and his impatience 





thereat. 


“T am very selfish in my anxiety for Maria’s re- 
covery, my dear Lizzy. I think 1 shall persuade 
Mr. Ashton to dismiss my uncle and get a physician 
who will not be inexorable.’’ 

“As well could Mahomet have persuaded the 
mountain to come to him,” said she, laughing. “TI 
am so happy at knowing Maria out of danger, that 
I am getting patient, by way of punishing you for 
your unreasonable spirit. I have a great mind to 
set up for a heroine, and like the damsels of old, for- 
bid you to return to me until you have established 
my sweet Lina in a home of her own.” 

‘* The knights of old were stupid things, Lizzy, 
when they obeyed such behests—we fellows of the 
nineteenth century are far more sensible. Moreover, 
I leave to Edgar the finding and furnishing of a home 
for your pretty Lina. [am not so blind as a mole, 
nor as deaf as a stone, and am sure of the willing- 
ness on one side, at least. And he bade her a laugh- 
ing adieu as Edgar advanced to shake her hand. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The young saw visions, and the old dream’d dreams. 
Mrs. Norton. 


It was not long after Lizzy’s return to town, that 
Mrs. Castellan received the following letter from 
her son, who had preceded her there by a week or 
more. 

“* My DEAREST MOTHER,—I am not one to build 
false hopes on false grounds, as you know full well; 
but I have, at last, discovered a clue to my poor 
aunt’s little wanderer. Calm yourself, dear mother, 
if you can, and read this in your own room, where 
none can watch the changes of your countenance 
over this singular history. 

“A few days since 1 entered a book-store, and 
went to examine some paintings that hung on one 
side. I started, as a perfect likeness of my aunt 
Constance caught my eye. It was younger, but so 
exceedingly like her, that I hastened to the counting- 
room to find B———. He had left the store but a 
few moments previous. I inquired of one of the 
clerks to whom the picture belonged. He did not 
know—it had been brought there by a gentleman, 
who seemed to value it very much, and wished it 
exhibited. It was not for sale. I went again the 
next day, and to my joy found B———. He told me 
that the owner was Mr. Ashton, who had it placed 
there, hoping to find the original, about whom there 
seemed some mystery. I hastened to Canal street, 
and found Miss Elizabeth. As soon as I mentioned 
my errand, she grew pale and then flushed, grasping 
my arm nervously. I told her that this portrait was 
the image of my aunt, who had lost a child some 
fifteen years back, and had never heard of her 
since. 

“+ Lost! how?’ said she, rising in great agitation 
and coming toward me. 

«‘¢She must have been stolen,’ was my reply. 

“ She burst into tears, and bade me go on with my 
story. I told her how it was, that my grandmother 
had visited New Orleans with the child, in the ab- 
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sence of its mother; and one evening the nurse 
walked out with her as usual, taking no clothes with 
her, or any thing to make us suppose it intentional 
on her part, but never returned until months after, 
and that was to make inquiries herself, and swear 
to her innocence of having stolen her. In short, 
dear mother, I told Miss Ashton all those dreadful 
particulars we remember so well, and she clasped 
her hands, as [ concluded, with a fervent ‘Thank 
God!’ 

*‘ [f you remember, also, I mentioned having met 
a Miss Franklin at the opera, whose resemblance to 
my aunt was so striking. This young girl has been 
for nine years in Mr. Ashton’s family, where she 
came from the asylum. Her name, also, is Lina, 
my little cousin’s sobriquet. {[ have waited two or 
three days to assure myself of the truth of my suspi- 
cions, and we have made every inquiry to that 
effect. Come to me, then, and hear all; do not men- 
tion my letter either to my uncle or his wife. When 
we have established the proofs incontrovertibly, as 
I dare to hope we shall, it will be time enough. God 
bless you, dear mother, and take the one thorn of 
your sister’s unhappiness from your own compass- 


sionate heart. 
‘¢ Your attached son, 


‘“ ALPHONSE CASTELLAN.”’ 


‘¢ And the womar. returned, you say ?” said Lizzy, 
as she finished her account of Lina. “ What excuse 
did she give for leaving her child?” 

‘¢ The old one—a lover was in the case,’’ replied 
Mr. Castellan, smiling for the first time. “My aunt 
was traveling for her health, and had been persuaded, 
much against her will, to leave her little Zéline'to 
her mother’s. care. My grandmother was called to 
the city, and brought the child, with her nurse, a 
white woman, who was engaged that her charge 
might learn to speak the English language. It seems 
that on the evening she was missed she had gone 
to visit a friend, and there learned that a young man, 
to whom she was engaged, was leaving for the 
North that very hour. Anxious to see him, she 
carelessly left the child in charge of her friend until 
her return, and hastened to the vessel. She was 
near sailing, and the time passed rapidly to the two 
about to part, so rapidly that when Sarah turned to 
say farewell, the vessel had left the shore, and the 
captain refused to send back his unwilling passenger. 
She was, according to her own account, frantic, (and 
my mother believed he: sincere,) attempting to 
throw herself into the water. She was taken ill on 
board, and reached New York nearly dead with grief 
and anxiety. It was long before she recovered ; but, 
after toiling until she collected enough to pay her 
way back, she returned. Her friend had gone— 
they said she had died with the yellow fever long 
since. She came to my aunt, worn out with misery 
and grief; and her despair at hearing of the child’s 
loss was harrowing to witness. She knelt at her 
feet for pardon, and begged to be allowed to remain 
with her. But this was too painful a request to be 
granted—and she left the house raving over her 





crime, as the poor creature termed it. It was a 
crime of carelessness, too,’’ concluded he, with emo- 
tion; ‘and her penitence proved her sufficiently 
punished. But my poor aunt! she cannot see a 
child without suffering. Her life has been one of 
agony, indeed, pining after her lost one, fancying her 
a prey to every kind of hardship, perhaps dead of 
starvation long since. We have made every en- 
deavor to discover her; advertisements were put in 
every paper in the Union, and the city was searched 
by my father and uncle themselves. They went to 
the hospital. A child had been brought there with 
its mother, who died and left it unprovided for. The 
Sister of Charity who had it in charge was too ill to 
speak, and died soon afler. The description of the 
mother not according with that of the nurse Sarah, 
with whom they then supposed my little cousin to 
be, they proceeded elsewhere, but with no better 
success. Years passed, and the circumstance died 
away in all minds but our own; and my uncle beg- 
ged that it might never be mentioned even among 
our acquaintances, lest my aunt, poor suffering soul ! 
should be tortured with questions. We have done 
our best to assist.in secret in finding the child, Had 
we known you before this season we might have 
been more fortunate. Still I must wonder how it is 
that no one ever met Miss Franklin that would have 
remarked her resemblance to my aunt. I must not 
buoy myself up with hopes that may be deceived. 
Will you go with me to the asylum ?” 

**Gladly,”’ said Lizzy ; ‘‘ but first let me account 
to you for the fact of Lina’s remaining so long un- 
seen. Asl told you before, she was taken from 
the asylum as a nurse for the younger children, 
among whom I wasthen numbered, and to assist my 
elder sisters in dressing. Thus the poor child was 
but a servant, and her beauty prevented my mother 
sending her on errands about the city, as she might 
have done in other circumstances. On Sundays she 
attended the earliest mass at the asylum, and her 
excessive shyness and timidity made her anxious 
always to conceal herself by the closest of bonnets, 
and the thickest of veils. Our acquaintances, too, 
were none of them in your part of the city; and, 
indeed, Lina was never seen in the house even. 
Our summers were spent at Greenvale, and fre- 
quently the whole year ; and we are only in Canal 
Street this winter, having previously lived farther 
up. You have also spent nearly all your life on 
your father’s plantation, and thus we are but new 
acquaintances, in spite of Calypso’s and my ripening 
intimacy. Lina has, by her own perseverance and 
industry, become Marianne’s governess, and has 
been in the city but a part of this winter, four weeks 
of which time were passed in nursing Maria. | 
could not praise her enough to you; but if she should 
turn out to be your cousin, you will gain the love- 
liest, sweetest relative on earth. Often, as a child, 
I have asked her who she was; but it seemed @ 
painful subject, and her reply was always that she 
did not know. Would it do ‘o question her on the 
present occasion. I have refrained from doing so 
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since I had sense enough to perceive that it affected 
her.” 

*T think it would be as well,’ replied Mr. Cas- 
tellan.’? She may remember more than you are 
aware of. We only are judging by her resemblance 
to my aunt, and the age you give her, which accords 
with that of Zeline. Two things that might happen 
between entire strangers, though her striking like- 
ness and expression of countenance, taken with the 
fact that she is a foundling, and we are in search of 
a lost child, make them most important to us. You 
mentioned something else which seemed in your 
mind to bear reference to Miss Franklin’s history, 
and your own inquiries subsequently. Will you 
state it now ?” 

“It seemed but a fancy of mine,’’ said Lizzy; 
“but now Iam convinced fhat your aunt figured ina 
little history Mrs. Daily related to us;’’ and. she 
again repeated it, with Dr. Lewis’ account of a child 
in whom he had been interested, and his discovery 
of a strange look in Lina’s sleeping countenance that 
reminded him: of her. 

“You are very probably right in supposing my 
aunt the lady mentioned by your friend, for she was 
in Louisville when the news reached her; and it is 
singular that this, too, should come under your ob- 
servation. But, as I said before, this proves nothing 
for Lina—it only allows us to recognize my Aunt 
Constance. Dr. Lewis may possibly be of some 
assistance.’’ 

‘** T have consulted him about it,’’ said Lizzy, ‘‘ and 
my father agreed with him that a similarity of names 
was a common occurrence ; besides, they said, that 
so many children look alike in the world; and the 
doctor added, it was a mere whim of his to suppose 
the woman was not his little patient’s mother. 
And thus they convinced me partially that I was 
fostering empty hopes, though I haye never rested 
since my father gave me the portrait you saw at 
B—s. [tried to make Lina go out with me, but 
in vain. She is a fixture at home.” 

“She is very beautiful,” said young Castellan, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘and very prudent. You can have no 
idea how her face haunted me afterI saw her. I 
could not divest myself of the idea that she might be 
my eousin, and hence my impatience about the 
picture. Shall we go now?” 

‘“‘ Yes; but let me find some excuse for asking her 
to tell me what she knows of herself—however, it 
must be done at once. Lina is not to be startled 
into unreasonable expectation. Amuse yourself, 
Mr. Castellan, during my absence, and do not be 
impatient. Here is a book—Shirley. Well, I will 
leave you to its pages if you caw read at pre- 
sent;’? and Lizzy went straight to the school- 
room. 

“ Marianne, my love, go out for a few moments, [ 
want to speak to Lina.’’ The girl obeyed, and 
Lizzy sat down on alow stool at her friend’s feet. 
‘‘ Lina,”’ said she, ‘‘Iam going to ask you a ques- 
tion I have not put to you since I was a little girl, 
and used to sit on your lap to have my hair combed. 


. 





You will not, I am sure, think me only curious, will 
you?” 

‘*My dear Elizabeth,”’ said Lina, affectionately, 
‘“‘ask me what you like, I could never be so unjust 
as to suppose you impelled by curiosily, no matter 
what your inquiries. There is but one subject on 
which you and I have never spoken ; and that one, 
perhaps, is how in your thoughts. I will not stop 
to wonder why you have chosen to mention it to-day, 
but you doubtless refer to my knowledge, or want 
of knowledge, with regard to my own self. Is not 
that it?” 

“You are right, Lina,’ replied Lizzy; “and I 
thank you, darling, for anticipating me. I want you 
to tell me all that you remember concerning your 
coming to the asylum, and before that. Have you 
any distiact idea of ever having had a home ?” 

She grew pale, but answered unhesitatingly. ‘I 
cannot call it a distinct idea, Lizzy. It seems tome 
that I must have dreamed of a home where I was 
once surrounded by the love and care that is given 
other children with fond parents. Sometimes I see 
in my mind a large house through which I roamed, 
and a woman that followed me ; but I have tried not 
to think of it.” She paused awhile, for her voice 
grew husky and faltered. ‘‘The most I know I 
guthered from an old woman who brought me up 
until I was placed at the asylum, eleven years ago. 
I only remained there two years before your mother 
took me. I lived with my poor old friend in a little 
shanty in some close street, that is now built up, I 
suppose, with costly buildings. She was very poor, 
but industrious enough to support us both. I remem- 
ber that 1 was always decently dressed and clean, 
for Margaret—her name was Margaret Deneker— 
was scrupulously neat in the midst of her poverty. 
I used to help her as I could; but she would never 
allow me to go out alone; and I attribute my pre- 
sent fear of strangers to her strict rules against my 
going into the streets without her. She was very 
old and grew infirm. She told me one day that she 
would soon die, and wished to provide for me by 
placing me at the asylum. I wept bitterly, for she 
was very kind; but she told me to be quiet and sit 
down by her, as she wanted to talktome. I obeyed 
silently, and she asked me if I could remember 
every thing she said to me. I answered that I would 
try ; and she then told me that I had been brought to 
her, at the age of about five years, by a Sister of 
Charity, who bade her take care of me, as I had no 
mother now. That she had just died at the hospital ;. 
and the doctor who had tended her felt sorry for me, 
and sent her a sum of money to be given to any one 
who would be kind to me. Why do you start so, 
Lizzy?” 

*‘Go on—go on, Lina,”’ said she: “you do not 
knew how this affects me !”’ 

‘‘ Margaret said the sister told her she had chosen 
her for my protector, as she knew she would be 
kind and deal justly by me, and so she did. She 
was glad to have something to love; and, to use her 
own expression, took to me directly—so happy was 
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sence of its mother; and one evening the nurse 
walked out with her as usual, taking no clothes with 
her, or any thing to make us suppose it intentional 
on her part, but never returned until months after, 
and that was to make inquiries herself, and swear 
to her innocence of having stolen her. In short, 
dear mother, I told Miss Ashton all those dreadful 
particulars we remember so well, and she clasped 
her hands, as [ concluded, with a fervent ‘Thank 
God!’ 

*‘ [f you remember, also, I mentioned having met 
a Miss Franklin at the opera, whose resemblance to 
my aunt was so striking. This young girl has been 
for nine years in Mr. Ashton’s family, where she 
came from the asylum. Her name, also, is Lina, 
my little cousin’s sobriquet. [ have waited two or 
three days to assure myself of the truth of my suspi- 
cions, and we have made every inquiry to that 
effect. Come to me, then, and hear all; do not men- 
tion my letter either to my uncle or his wife. When 
we have established the proofs incontrovertibly, as 
I dare to hope we shall, it will be time enough. God 
bless you, dear mother, and take the one thorn of 
your sister’s unhappiness from your own compass- 


sionate heart. 
‘¢ Your attached son, 


‘*‘ ALPHONSE CASTELLAN.”’ 


‘« And the womar. returned, you say ?” said Lizzy, 
as she finished her account of Lina. “ What excuse 
did she give for leaving her child?” 

‘¢ The old one—a lover was in the case,’’ replied 
Mr. Castellan, smiling for the first time. ‘* My aunt 
was traveling for her health, and had been persuaded, 
much against her will, to leave her little Zéline'to 
her mother’s-care. My grandmother was called to 
the city, and brought the child, with her nurse, a 
white woman, who was engaged that her charge 
might learn to speak the English language. It seems 
that on the evening she was missed she had gone 
to visit a friend, and there learned that a young man, 
to whom she was, engaged, was leaving for the 
North that very hour. Anxious to see him, she 
carelessly left the child in charge of her friend until 
her return, and hastened to the vessel. She was 
near sailing, and the time passed rapidly to the two 
about to part, so rapidly that when Sarah turned to 
say farewell, the vessel had left the shore, and the 
captain refused to send back his unwilling passenger. 
She was, according to her own account, frantic, (and 
my mother believed her sincere,) attempting to 
throw herself into the water. She was taken ill on 
board, and reached New York nearly dead with grief 
and anxiety. It was long before she recovered ; but, 
after toiling until she collected enough to pay her 
way back, she returned. Her friend had gone— 
they said she had died with the yellow fever long 
since. She came to my aunt, worn out with misery 
and grief; and her despair at hearing of the child’s 
loss was harrowing to witness. She knelt at her 
feet for pardon, and begged to be allowed to remain 
with her. But this was too painful a request to be 
granted—and she left the house raving over her 





crime, as the poor creature termed it. It was a 
crime of carelessness, too,’”’ concluded he, with emo- 
tion; ‘‘and her penitence proved her sufficiently 
punished. But my poor aunt! she cannot see a 
child without suffering. Her life has been one of 
agony, indeed, pining after her lost one, fancying her 
a prey to every kind of hardship, perhaps dead of 
starvation long since, We have made every en- 
deavor to discover her; advertisements were put in 
every paper in the Union, and the city was searched 
by my father and uncle themselves. They went to 
the hospital. A child had been brought there with 
its mother, who died and left it unprovided for. The 
Sister of Charity who had it in charge was too ill to 
speak, and died soon after. The description of the 
mother not according with that of the nurse Sarah, 
with whom they then supposed my little cousin to 
be, they proceeded elsewhere, but with no better 
success. Years passed, and the circumstance died 
away in all minds but our own; and my uncle beg- 
ged that it might never be mentioned even among 
our acquaintances, lest my aunt, poor suffering soul ! 
should be tortured with questions. We have done 
our best to assist in secret in finding the child. Had 
we known you before this season we might have 
been more fortunate. Still I must wonder bow itis 
that no one ever met Miss Franklin that would have 
remarked her resemblance to my aunt. I must not 
buoy myself up with hopes that may be deceived. 
Will you go with me to the asylum ?” 

‘*Gladly,’’ said Lizzy ; ‘‘ but first let me account 
to you for the fact of Lina’s remaining so long un- 
seen. AslI told you before, she -was taken from 
the asylum as a nurse for the younger children, 
among whom I wasthen numbered, and to assist my 
elder sisters in dressing. Thus the poor child was 
but a servant, and her beauty prevented my mother 
sending her on errands about the city, as she might 
have done in other circumstances. On Sundays she 
attended the earliest mass at the asylum, and her 
excessive shyness and timidity made her anxious 
always to conceal herself by the closest of bonnets, 
and the thickest of veils. Our acquaintances, too, 
were none of them in your part of the city; and, 
indeed, Lina was never seen in the house even. 
Our summers were spent at Greenvale, and fre- 
quently the whole year; and we ave only in Canal 
street this winter, having previously lived farther 
up. You have also spent nearly all your life on 
your father’s plantation, and thus we are but new 
acquaintances, in spite of Calypso’s and my ripening 
intimacy. Lina has, by her own perseverance and 
industry, become Marianne’s governess, and has 
been in the city but a part of this winter, four weeks 
of which time were passed in nursing Maria. I 
could not praise her enough to you; but if she should 
turn out to be your cousin, you will gain the love- 
liest, sweetest relative on earth. Often, as a child, 
I have asked her who she was; but it seemed @ 
painful subject, and her reply was always that she 
did not know. Would it do ‘o question her on the 
present occasion. I have refrained from doing so 
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since I had sense enough to perceive that it affected 
her.” 

“ T think it would be as well,’ replied Mr. Cas- 
tellan.” She may remember more than you are 
aware of. We only are judging by her resemblance 
to my aunt, and the age you give her, which accords 
with that of Zeline. Two things that might happen 
between entire strangers, though her striking like- 
ness and expression of countenance, taken with the 
fact that she is a foundling, and we are in search of 
a lost child, make them most important to us. You 
mentioned sometiaing else which seemed in your 
mind to bear reference to Miss Franklin’s history, 
and your own inquiries subsequently. Will you 
state it now ?” 

“It seemed but a fancy of mine,” said Lizzy; 
“but now Iam convinced fhat your aunt figured ina 
little history Mrs. Daily related to us;”’ and. she 
again repeated it, with Dr. Lewis’ account of a child 
in whom he had been interested, and his discovery 
of a strange look in Lina’s sleeping countenance that 
reminded him: of her. 

‘You are very probably right in supposing my 
aunt the lady mentioned by your friend, for she was 
in Louisville when the news reached her; and it is 
singular that this, too, should come under your ob- 
servation. But, as I said before, this proves nothing 
for Lina—it only allows us to recognize my Aunt 
Constance. Dr. Lewis may possibly be of some 
assistance.”’ 

“‘ T have consulted him about it,’’ said Lizzy, “ and 
my father agreed with him that a similarity of names 
was a common occurrence ; besides, they said, that 
so many children look alike in the world; and the 
doctor added, it was a mere whim of his to suppose 
the woman was not his little patient’s mother. 
And thus they convinced me partially that I was 
fostering empty hopes, though I haye never rested 
since my father gave me the portrait you saw at 
B—s. [tried to make Lina go out with me, but 
in vain. She is a fixture at home.” 

‘She is very beautiful,”? said young Castellan, 
thoughtfully, ‘and very prudent. You can have no 
idea how her face haunted me afterI saw her. I 
could not divest myself of the idea that she might be 
my eousin, and hence my impatience about the 
picture. Shall we go now?” 

‘‘ Yes; but let me find some excuse for asking her 
to tell me what she knows of herself—however, it 
must be done at once. Lina is not to be startled 
into unreasonable expectation. Amuse yourself, 
Mr. Castellan, during my absence, and do not be 
impatient. Here is a book—Shirley. Well, I will 
leave you to its pages if you caw read at pre- 
sent;’”? and Lizzy went straight to the school- 
room. 

“ Marianne, my love, go out for a few moments, [ 
want to speak to Lina.’”? The girl obeyed, and 
Lizzy sat down on alow stool at her friend’s feet. 
‘‘ Lina,” said she, ‘‘I am going to ask you a ques- 
tion I have not put to you since I was a little girl, 
and used to sit on your lap to have my hair combed. 





You will not, I am sure, think me only curious, will 
you?’ 

‘“My dear Elizabeth,’’ said Lina, affectionately, 
“Cask me what you like, I could never be so unjust 
as to suppose you impelled by curiosify, no matter 
what your inquiries. There is but one subject on 
which you and I have never spoken ; and that one, 
perhaps, is how in your thoughts. I will not stop 
to wonder why you have chosen to mention it to-day, 
but you doubtless refer to my knowledge, or want 
of knowledge, with regard to my own self. Is not 
that it?” 

“You are right, Lina,’’ replied Lizzy; “and I 
thank you, darling, for anticipating me. I want you 
to tell me all that you remember concerning your 
coming to the asylum, and before that. Have you 
any distinct idea of ever having hada home ?”’ 

She grew pale, but answered unhesitatingly. “I 
cannot call it a distinct idea, Lizzy. It seems tome 
that I must have dreamed of a home where I was 
once surrounded by the love and care that is given 
other children with fond parents. Sometimes I see 
in my mind a large house through which I roamed, 
and a woman that followed me ; but I have tried not 
to think of it.”” She paused awhile, for her voice 
grew husky and faltered. “The most I know I 
gathered from an old woman who brought me up 
until I was placed at the asylum, eleven years ago. 
I only remained there two years before your mother 
took me. I lived with my poor old friend in a little 
shanty in some close street, that is now built up, I 
suppose, with costly buildings. She wasvery poor, 
but industrious enough to support us both. I remem- 
ber that I was always decently dressed and clean, 
for Margaret—her name was Margaret Deneker— 
was scrupulously neat in the midst of her poverty. 
I used to help her as I could; but she would never 
allow me to go out alone; and I attribute my pre- 
sent fear of strangers to her strict rules against my 
going into the streets without her. She was very 
old and grew infirm. She told me one day that she 
would soon die, and wished to provide for me by 
placing me at the asylum. I wept bitterly, for she 


| was very kind; but she told me to be quiet and sit 


down by her, as she wanted to talktome. I obeyed 
silently, and she asked me if I could remember 
every thing she said to me. I answered that I would 
try ; and she then told me that I had been brought to 
her, at the age of about five years, by a Sister of 
Charity, who bade her take care of me, as I had no 
mother now. That she had just died at the hospital ;- 
and the doctor who had tended her felt sorry for me, 
and sent her a sum of money to be given to any one 
who would be kind to me. Why do you start so, 
Lizzy ?” 

*Go on—go on, Lina,’’ said she: ‘you do not 
know how this affects me !”’ 

‘‘ Margaret said the sister told her she had chosen 
her for my protector, as she knew she would be 
kind and deal justly by me, and so she did. She 
was glad to have something to love; and, to use her 
own expression, took to me directly—so happy was 
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she to have a companion in her loneliness. It seems 
that the sister died soon after I was brought to her, 
and thus I was left entirely dependent on her for six 
years. ‘ Now, my dear Lina,’ said Margaret, ‘ what 
I want you to remember is this—you have often 
asked me about your kindred in this world, and I al- 
ways answered you that you had none; because I 
thought it wisest todo so. But you are going away 
from me—we must part forever; and I must tell 
you what has been my own impression from your 
conduct when I first had you here. You were very 
small, and I could not make a satisfactory guess at 
your age, The sister thought you backward, and 
stil] unable to speak; but I found that you had a lan- 
guage of which I knew nothing, and could not uh- 
derstand me. Your first call was for your mamma ; 
and as you soon learned to talk with and compre- 
hend me, you asked where she was. I told you 
she was dead; but you grew angry and said no, 
that she had gone away with your father. I asked 
you if the woman at the hospital was not your 
mother; and you stamped your little foot at me, 
saying—‘ that ugly old woman was a bad creature, 
und not your pretty mamma, who gave Lina such 
large dolls.’ Then you asked me for your bun—I 
bought you one at the baker’s; but you laughed, 
and told me your bun put you to bed and dressed 
you. I supposed that, in your way of talking, you 
called your nurse a bun, and promised to be one to 
you myself.’ 

“Tn short, my dear Lizzy,’’ continued Lina, much 
agitated, ‘“‘Margaret had convinced herself that I 
was a stolen child; and among the many things I 
asked for were my silver cup and spoon and my 
pretty bird, that used to call Lina. You will ask 
why I have concealed this from you.. Asa child, I 
never dreamed it possible that any one would claim 
me; and, as a woman, I have steeled my heart 
against these recollections: feeling that if I had a 
mother on the face of the wide earth, she would 
have found me ere this. I resolved never to mention 
Margaret’s ideas to any one, while I lived thus for- 
saken and abandoned by my kindred—if kindred I 
had. It was the knowledge of what I have told you 
that made me swoon when Mrs. Daily recognized 
that picture as the lady she had known years ago 
under such sad circumstances.”’ 

She turned away and wept bitterly, burying her 
face in her hands, trembling with excess of emotion, 
that arose out of feelings long pent up. She went to 
her room, telling Lizzy not to follow her, and closed 
the door, that she might give way unseen to the 
violence of her grief—for such it might well be, if 
through those long years she had felt herself cast out 
from a home that must have been hers. 

Lizzy rejoined Mr. Castellan—her eyes were red 
with weeping, but she dreamed not of looks. With 
as much composure as she could assume she went 
over what she had just heard, unable to comment on 
the singularity of Lina’s history and her silence upon 
it, or her own surprise at this new proof of her sus- 
picions regarding Lina’s origin. 





Mr. Castellan’s face lit up with sudden joy, and he 
clasped his hands. 

“My dear Miss Ashton, there is no longer any 
doubt in my mind of Lina’s identity. My poor uncle 
and aunt! they will be happy at length, after so 
many years of misery. 1 can recognize then?in all 
the questions put to the woman Margaret; and often 
have I heard of the poor parrot, whose repeated calls 
for the child drove the wretched parents to send it 
far from their gloomy home. How much do we not 
owe those who have sheltered the wanderer!’’ and 
taking her outstretched hand he pressed his lips re- 
spectfully to it,endeavoring to conceal his moistened 
eyes. 

At this moment Lewis Villars entered; and far 
from comprehending Lizzy’s tears and the kiss so 
kindly allowed upon Ais property—that soft, white 
hand, there came into his head a thought unworthy 
of himself, but—most unfortunately—natural to the 
privileged class of lovers. An angry flush crossed‘ 
his face; and Lizzy’s joyful exclamation, as she 
perceived him, was unnoticed. Bowing coldly to 
her companion, he stood for a moment awkward and 
embarrassed. 

“How glad I am that you happened to come in 
just at this moment!” exclaimed the unsuspecting 
Lizzy, advancing to meet him. ‘ Nothing could be 
more opportune.” 

‘‘T cannot quite agree with you,’’ replied he, bit- 
terly ; stung by her words, that seemed almost a sa- 
tire in their simplicity. “ Are you going out, or have 
you just returned from walking?” 

“ Yes,”” answered she, looking at him in some ~ 
surprise. “I was starting out with Mr, Castellan, 
on an errand that is of the deepest importance to us 
both. Will you join us? for I assure you that you 
will feel as much interested as we are in the re- 
sult.’’ . 

He stood irresolute—her sweet, good-humored 
smile was irresistible; but he looked doubtingly at 
Castellan, who understood at the first glance the na- 
ture of the case. 

‘*Crush the hideous monster in your breast, my 
dear Villars,” said he, laughing. “I was only 
thanking Miss Ashton for restoring to me a cousin— 
long lost and deeply mourned.” 

‘What does he mean?’ said Lewis, turning to 
Lizzy. ‘What cousin has he found through your 
means?” But she was hurt, as she now perceived 
the cause of his unusual behavior—his first betrayal 
of jealousy! and coldly referring him to the object 
of his unjust suspicions, she turned away to brush 
off a few tears of mortification and wounded affee- 
tion, while a hurried account of their late discovery 
was given him from lips eloquent with the earnest 
feeling with which it was spoken. And challenging 
him to follow with Lizzy as speedily as himself, 
Alphonse Castellan generously hastened on, to give 
the lovers time for a reconciliation. 

Lewis was penitent and humbled—he approached 
his betrothed, and besought her forgiveness. So 
Lizzy believed him when he vowed that this should 
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never happen again, and to his credit be it said he 
kept his vow. 

They soon joined their companions, and Lewis 
seemed, if possible, more joyful than Lizzy. He 
was thinking of Edgar, and this promised removal 
of an impediment to his happiness; for he still be- 
lieved that his love for the lowly orphan had been 
unavowed through natural pride. He little thought 
what a blessing that casting off of pride would be to 
both Lina and his cousin when all was known—how 
gladly both would remember it, should Lina find 
herself the acknowledged child of parents who stood 
like him high in the world’s esteem. 

The superior at the asylum joyfally corroborated 
Lina’s story. She had once or twice reminded her 
of it since her womanhood; but Lina begged her not 
to disturb her peace of mind by suggesting the possi- 
bility of Margaret’s idea being a correct one. ‘ And 
as she wished it to be a secret between us,” con- 
tinued the sister, “I have not mentioned it. Mar- 
garet Deneker was an excellent principled creature, 
and by no means hasty in her conclusions. She had 
good reasons for her suspicions, or she would never 
have given them utterance. She was much attached 
to Lina, and indeed I do not wonder at it; for a love- 
lier child I never knew, and she seems as a Woman 
to justify the opinion I had formed of her. I hope 
sincerely that she may find parents to love and be- 
friend her. Fortunate was it, my dear Miss Ash- 
ton, that she had one like you to give her happiness 
heretofore. I sometimes chide her for loving you 
too much; but then,’”’ and she smiled sweetly on 
Lizzy, “she has reason to be extravagant in her 
affection for one so uniformly kind through all her 
little trials, and besides Lina is fully conscious from 
whence all blessings are derived. If I can be of any 
further use, call on me 1 beg of you, and let me be 
one of the first to hear of my gentle lamb’s good for- 
tune !” 

Mr. Castellan left them to write the letter already 
quoted, and Lizzy exacted from Lewis that he would 
not reveal their present joyful discovery toa “ living 
soul.”? She then sent him for his uncle, who met 
Mr. Castellan at an appointed hour at Mr. Ashton’s 
He was delighted with his favorite’s promised hap- 
piness, and declared it a romance, in which he was 
proud to figure, agreeing that Lina was undoubtediy 
the little child he had seen at the hospital; as the 
year, the month, and the sum of money given by the 
sister to old Margaret, and which he had himself 
contributed, proved it conclusively. The same proof 
of date might be applied also in favor of Mr. Castel- 
lan’s lost relative, and nothing now remained but to 
wait the arrival of his family in town. It was judged 
best to keep the whole from Lina until they were as 
well satisfied as Mr. Castellan of the facts he had 
gathered of her identity with the child whose mys- 
terious disappearance they had so long deplored. 
Mr. Ashton was immediately informed of it on his 
return home. He had ever evinced so much interest 
in his daughter’s protegeé that we are not surprised 
at the feeling he displayed, and nothing could have 





given Mr. Castellan a better idea of Lina’s winning 
disposition than the affection with which her friends 
received the announcement of the happy change in 
her prospects. 

Lizzy’s was the light heart that night. She had 
nearly smothered Lina with kisses before she went 
to bed, and long after she closed the door of her 
room, the lamp burned brightly, while the girl sat 
with her head leaning on her hand, and her eyes 
fixed with a glad expression on the picture Lewis 
had sent up from B ’3 a few hours before. 
Her dream was going to be realized at last, and her 
beloved companion—her gentle nurse of yore— 
would be the cherished object of fond and loving 
hearts. 

She opened her book at the Psalm “ Laudate Do- 
minum,” and read with the happiness of the heart 
whose prayer has been granted, ‘‘ Oh, praise the 
Lord, for it is a good thing to sing praises to our 
God; yea, a joyful and pleasant thing’ it is to be 
thankful.” And ending, she sank on her knees, 
good, generous girl, praying, with her beautiful 
faith in His disposal of all things, that Lina’s cup of 
joy might be filled to overflowing after her many 
trials. That she might be loved in a new home as 
she had craved to be loved, poor wandering dove! 
That this promised haven might prove one of rest to 
her weary mind! 

Sweet were Lizzy’s dreams that night, and sound 
her slumbers; but “ L’homme propose et Dieu dis- 
pose.” The next morning Lewis brought her a note 
of adieux from Edgar. His sister was at the point 
of death, and he had hurried off to arrive there, if 
possible, to see her before she breathed her last. 
And she had to endure the reproaches of Lewis, for 
her cruelty in keeping the events of the two days 
previous, a secret from poor Edgar. She would not 
allow that she was in the wrong, for her bright fancy 
was filled with the denouement of the romance, ac- 
cording to her own arrangement. 

‘He will return, my dear Lewis, in good time, 
and you must keep your promise until I release 
you,” said she. ‘ Edgar will only have a most de- 
lightful surprise, and Lina shall smile with her sweet 
smile, her glorious eyes full of delight, and her 
cheek love’s own hue when she does but glance 
at him. Let me plot a little in all this romance and 
reality; I could not have things end in a humdrum 
way after these wonderful occurrences. Do not 
have a lame and impotent conclusion to this drama 
in real life.” 

He smiled, and went to the school-room to see 
Lina, who welcomed him gladly. She was beginning 
to iove him dearly for Lizzy’s sake, and thew for his 
own, as he deserved truly. He sat down before the 
piano from which she had risen on his entrance. 

“ How are you to-day, Lina? What is this you 
are playing so attentively? - *‘ Toujours—a_ ro- 
mance sans paroles. by W. V. Wallace.’ Well! 
toujours what? Do you never mean to practice any 
thing else in the world after this, or are you like the 
motto on the seal in Lizzy’s collection, ‘always 
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the same?’ Do you intend to be ‘toujours gaie,’ 
toujours triste, toujours belle, or get married and 
play toujours perdrix, as we shall one of these days, 
when that cruel fair one ha’ learned to be mer- 
ciful ?” 

“I’m sure,” said Lizzy, laughing, ‘‘I hope you 
will not be always so absurd, or I shall live to re- 
gret my mercy. By ‘toujours,’ [ suppose, Mr. Wal- 
lace means to express that constancy of which men 
have such an imperfect idea themselves, and expect 
to find in such wholesale practice among women. 
A virtue held in great esteem by Lina and me, and 
properly understood, so that we play that piece of 
music with much exptession, I assure you.” 

“Well, so long as you and Lina comprehend it, 
and make vows to go troubadouring about the coun- 
try in its honor, I ask no more,’’ said Lewis, turn- 
ing over the leaves; ‘ but there is one particular 
passage that looks somewhat rough on paper, and I 
want Lina to examine it closely, and tell me whe- 
ther it plays ‘toujours’ as well as the more even 
notes about the beginning. I am coming here to- 
morrow to hear it, and see if she is still of the same 
opinion regarding the merits of a few lines on the 
fourth page. Let me lead you back to the piano, 
Lina, and see that you intend to do my bidding,” 
and he placed her before it with a smile she did not 
quite understand. 

“¢] don’t know what to make of you and Lizzy,” 
said she. 










DeatTu, the sweet sleep of the weary, 
_e (Ah! its pang was momentary,) 
Thou dost feel not, sweet Mary! 

In that dark, cold grave of thine, 
Where thy body is reclining, 
While thy soul above is shining, 
(As mine is left here pining,) 

As a star in heaven doth shine. 

Care Maria, vale. 
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Though thou art in Heaven above me, 

Yet, on earth, you used to love me; 

And this thought doth often move me, 
When my life is turned to wo! 











“ [ begin to think that you are both wild |, 





LAMENT FOR MARY IN HEAVEN. 


Her voice was ever soft, gentle and low. SHAKSPEARE. 





with this eternal love-making. I only wonder that 
you don’t come under her windows to sing ‘c’est 
toujours toi,’ when we are all supposed to be asleep, 
excepting her; and she is of course too thorough- 
going a ladye-love to do aught but lie awake and 
think of you all night. And now tell me what mis- 
chief you are dreaming of in seating me here with 
so much ceremony ?”’ 

“Do my bidding and you will see,’’ said Lewis. 
“ Come, Lizzy, get your bonnet, and [ will take you 
to my aunt’s. She is most anxious to see you both, 
but Lina shan’t go, because I have set her a task.” 

And as he followed Lizzy through the hall, he 
whispered, ‘‘I have left a letter in that music from 
Edgar Hyde to your beautiful heroine. He suspects 
nothing of her sudden changes ‘ from lowly to great,’ 
and has nobly declared his affection while she is the 
child of mystery to him.” 

“ ‘Tant mieux,” said Lizzy, joyfully, ‘it secures 
his success in winning the purest of hearts, for such 
is Lina’s. How happily every thing has turned out, 
dear Lewis !”’ 

And poor Lina was weeping over her letter and 
his wretchedness. He had gone away, but would 
return to make one effort more to win her from her 
determination. And she shook her head as she read 
it, loving him with a deeper love, and full of firm- 
ngss to resist the voice that plead so touchingly for 
happiness she alone could give. 

[To be continned. 






When I think of thine in gladness, 
All my soul is turned to sadness— 
Goaded almost on to madness— 
That mine own cannot be so! 
Care Maria, vale! 


For thy soul dwelt in thy features, 
Thou most perfect of God’s creatures ! 
As His Spirit dwells in Nature’s— 
Now in Heaven among the blest! 
While my soul is left here weeping 
At the grave where thou art sleeping, 
While the worms are on thee ereeping— 
Would to God that I had rest! 
Care Maria, vale! 





Sensz spreads enchantment o’er each earthly scene, 
And world!y Demas calls the passer by 
To view his shining ore. Credulity 
Gives ear for pelf, despising things unseen. 
Sense, like the muck-rake, ever doth look down; 
Faith soars on golden wings to seats above, 
Where Hope is lost in Vision, Light and Love, 
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And where believers wear the starry crown. 
Sense, like a magnet, draws the soul to earth; 

Faith, like a cable, draws it to that shore 

Where Sin, Pain, Wo and Sorrow are no more— 
Where Substance and not Shadows can have birth— 
Where things, now all invisible, I ween, 
Shall not deceive, clad all with Glory’s sheen. Ww. A 
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(TO WHOM THE WORLD OWED A LIVING.) 
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May 1st.—Two years to-day since the reversion 
of that lucky bequest enabled! me to improve my 
style of living, and enhance my respectability by 
taking up my residence in L—— street, and truly 
the time seems to have “flown on angels’ wings,”’ 
to use a poetical figure. At last I found a property 
advertisement that did not mislead me, the square 
really proving “‘one of the cleanest, airiest, most 
healthful, genteel and altogether desirable in the 
city.”? Such sweet, snug houses, with their spot- 
less white steps and polished door-plates and unsul- 
lied red pavements, it regales one’s eyes to look 
at them, and as to the neighborhood—though I say 
it, who, perhaps, should not, as composing part of it 
—where is its equal? If lever had an ambition, it 
was what all thinking minds must pronounce a laud- 
able one—that of living among as creditable people 
and making as good a figure as possible; and now, 
as the books say, ‘“‘the measure of my content is 
full.”? 

For model old people I really do not know the 
like of Mr. and Mrs. Wendover, across the way. 
They have lived on their money so long that nebody 
remembers how they made it, keeping up such a 
respectable, substantial establishment, as gives one a 
comfortable feeling only to contemplate it. Their 
portly, elderly colored man, Major, is actually quite 
ornamental and dignifying to the front of the house, 
while washing his windows with such a look of re- 
sponsibility, or while descending the area steps with 
his marketing, which from frequent observation I 
know to be always abundant and of the best. As I 
remark to Mrs. Wendover sometimes, he moves 
around the market after his supplies with the air of 
a commissary-general. 

And next to the Wendovers are the Winslows, so 
perfectly comme il faut, (mem, to consult my refer- 
ence books for the exact meaning of that,) they 
would be creditable people any where. Indeed, if 
there is any objection to them, it is that they are the 
least bit too fastidious themselves, though, to be 
sure, they are entitled to be so somewhat, if, as Mr! 
Wendover says, Mr. Winslow is one of our most 
prosperous young merchants. Mrs. Winslow has 
quite a dash about her, with her rich and stylish 
dressing. Her shawl is said by judges to be real 
Cashmere, and her furs genuine Russian sable. She 
is a nice, neighborly person withal, and only yester- 
day sent me a plate of delicious cocoanut-pudding. 
I must say, though, I had my suspicions that it 





would not have come to me if Mrs. Jarvis had been 
at home ; however, I am always willing to come in 
second best, every where. 

As to Mrs. Jarvis—Mrs. Lieutenant Jarvis—on 
my left hand, she is a most charming, exemplary 
young person, living as secluded as a nun, since her 
husband went to sea with his squadron—or rather as 
a vestal, perhaps I should say, which latter order, I 
believe, were not so closely confined. How fond 
she is of my conversation, the engaging little puss! 
she makes me tell about the various kinds-of people 
I have met with in my numerous movings and mean- 
derings, and she laughs so comically and exclaims, 
‘Dear Miss Nancy! you are perfectly delightful!” 
I tell her she must not flatter me—that if I have a 
talent for observing and describing character, it 
comes by nature, and that people ought never to be 
vain of natural gifts, which I hope I am not. 

I must acknowledge though, that if I have a favorite 
it is dear Mrs. Accleton, on the right—if only we 
had not that horrid yellow house between us! I 
have taken her, I may say, under my own wing, for 
what would become of her without some experi- 
enced person to watch and advise her? It is amaz- 
ing that in eight or ten years at the head of a family, 
she should have acquired so little insight into the 
ways of the world. She allows herself to be im- 
posed upon by every beggar 4nd old-clothes man, 
and essence and cement vender that passes along the 
street. Tf I tell her that such and such beggars were, 
no doubt, in liquor, she only pitied them the more 
for drinking; that the basket-people are lazy strollers 
and cheats, she is thankful that at least they have no 
necessity to beg. Mrs. Wendover says she is good- 
ness without guile. For my part, I think that 
goodness with a Zéttle guile is better still. ‘ That’s 
right, Miss Nancy,’’ says her husband sometimes, 
‘‘teach my wife a little worldly wisdom, and she 
will not so often shame me of mine.’”’ He is capital 
company, is Mr. Accleton, and I understand, a very 
rising lawyer. 

But that old yellow house—there is my Mordecai; 
(not, indeed, that I would compare myself to Ha- 
man, in ary respect,) but truly it is a burthen griev- 
ous to be borne, and that Mr. Boreas Blodget should 
have thrown it upon me, of all persons, is a strange 
fatality. Anempty house js always a doleful thing 
to one of my social disposition and habits, but seh 
an empty house as this, breaking the tasteful uni- 
formity of a long row of handsome fronts, with its 
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sallow face all scrawled over by the boys in chalk 
and charcoal, its coarse gray steps all chipped and 
dented with their nut-cracking, and its ugly, maho- 
gany-colored door, with that weather-beaten bill, 
that has been sticking on it with wafers for a year— 
no wonder it disturbs the equilibrium of my mind. 
That bill must come down. It is beyond endurance, 
that stumpy hand scrawled upon it, pointing at me— 
so—{F" Inquire NExT DOOR. When I consented 
to take charge of the key, I had a different opinion 
of Boreas Blodget, or at least I was desirous to have, 
but another year’s experience of him has convinced 
me that he is the fustiest old bachelor, the most pre- 
cise, conceited, stingy, selfish old frump, I have ever 
known in the whole course of my life. I should not 
wonder if he were a woman-hater in his heart. 

I tried at first to persuade him to fit it up for him- 
self, telling him that a single gentleman of his fortane 
ought to have an establishment of his own, and that 
if he would cover the front with a nice granite-color, 
and modernize the entrance, and put in new window 
sash, with three good panes across, instead of four 
greenish ones the size of his hand, through which 
nobody could ever see straight from within or with- 
out, it would be the very thing. But le did not 
want the expense of an establishment—not he !—as 
if he had any particular use for his money—and as to 
fitting it up for tenants, the last time he did that it 
had cost him so much, what with French paper, ete. 
etc., he would n’t do it again. It was a poor invest- 
ment, and he would get rid of it altogether. And 
thus, I suppose, it must stand till it harbors rats 
enough to eat us all out of house and home. As I 
have said, he must put up a new bill, and take away 
the key—I ’ll not be referred to any longer. I know 
that people wonder what interest I can have in it. 
That nice young lady-like woman, who came in the 
stylish little carriage, with her driver so neatly be- 
gloved and becollared, and the extra large buckle in 
his hat, I am certain did; for after she had wonder- 
ed that any business-man should be so penny-wise 
and pound-foolish as to leave the house untenanted 
to save repairs, she checked herself and apologized 
—as if Boreas Blodget could be any thing to me! 

By the bye, I wish I knew who that lady was. 
That stupid Sally Ann!—or Sallie Ann, I beg her 
pardon ; she asked me to sign it so for her the other 
day, as ‘Mrs. Accleton’s Amandy said it was the 
fashion for names to be French’’—she might have 
asked the black driver while she was gaping at him 
from the area steps, but she said she did not think 
of it. 1. wish she would sometimes think of my 
gratification at the expense of a few trifling thoughts 
of her own. 


“Speak of the, ete. ete. etc.,” as the saying is. 
The key of 75 has actually been called for, and at 
last there is a prospect of tenants, and such as the 
most sanguine could scarcely have looked for. Sal- 
lie Ann came to tell me this morning that two ladies 
wished to look at the house, and when I had heard 
the door unlocked, I just changed my cap and step- 





ped in after them, for it is always an agreeable re- 
creation to me to see new faces and to study new 
characters. They were a mother and daughter, and 
1 must say that for a certain air one seldom sees 
their equals. The young lady, who might have been 
a few years over twenty, was strikingly distingué, 
tall and handsome, though rather dark ; and the mo- 
ther would, no doubt, have looked quite as high-bred, 
had it not been for a peculiar vacancy of the eyes 
when she threw back her head to look under her 
spectacles, and a listless way of carrying herself and 
her clothes; she also talked thick, like a person much 
addicted to snuff, which proved to be the case, for 
she took pinch after pinch, all the time, from a very 
aristocratic-looking gold snuff-box. 

The young lady seemed more desirous to be in- 
formed about the neighborhood than the house, and 
asked a hundred questions as to who lived here and 
there, and who and’ what they were, saying thal she 
liked social, accessible neighbors—not, indeed, that 
with their connections they could be dependent on 
neighbors for society—but that it was her taste, and 
she wished to know if mine were such, and did they 
entertain much ? 

I answered that we were all entertaining people 
—meaning, of course, a little pun, which I saw ina 
moment she could appreciate—that old Mr. and Mrs. 
Wendover, indeed, gave nothing but grave dinners, 
but Mrs. Winslow’s parties were quite tip-toppish ; 
and that Mr. and Mrs. Accleton often entertained 
their legal circle incharming style, while Mrs. Jarvis, 
when her husband was at home, always abounded in 
gay young officers, a!l of which appeared to be satis- 
factory. ‘ 

Though she seemed indifferent as to the rent, she 
was inquisitive about the Jandlord, when she learned 
that he was Mr. Boreas Blodget. His name was 
perfectly familiar to her as that of one of the weal- 
thiest of the business class, and she knew him by 
sight—" A dapper, smug, music-mad old bachelor,” 
she said, “‘ whom we always used to see at the con- 
certs, mamma, when I was a school-girl, beating 
time with his programme. Oh, he’ll do very 
well!” 

I spoke of the want of renovating in the house, but 
she only laughed—young ladies do not understand 
the importance of such things, she said. ‘To be 
sure the wall-paper was in ridiculous taste; for in- 
stance, that red and yellow festooning all round the 
parlors, with daubs of tassels, every here and there, 
which might very well represent corn-brooms, han- 
dies and all, in size, shape and color. As to that in 
the passage, with its pictures of scarlet-faced Alge- 
rines boarding a frigate twenty yards from a shore, 
where king somebody was chasing deer with a crown 
on his head, and the courtiers were picknicking 
under trees, with fans and goblets in their hands—it 
would be a pity to tear away such a curiosity in the 
fine arts.’’ Any really necessary repairs, she thought, 
no bachelor landlord would refuse for the comfort 
of lady tenants. I said to myself, she little knew the 
flinty heart of Boreas Blodget ! 
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While the daughter was talking and looking about, 
the mother sat in a chair I had called Sallie Ann to 
bring for her, alternately taking snuff and eating a 
piece of candied ginger, quite uninterested, appa- 
rently in the subject. 

‘‘Tt will do—do n’t you think so, mamma?” said 
the young lady at last. 

“Just as you say, my dear; you know I never 
care much where I am,’’ she returned. 

Strange indifference!—perhaps it is the ‘‘ queen- 
like indifference” I have seen mentioned in print, I 
should like to know her history. 


My suspense is over. No. 75 is actually taken and 
occupied by the visitors of yesterday. The first 
person I saw on opening my bed-room shutters, this 
morning, was Boreas Blodget himself, unlocking the 
entrance door, and after that I heard him, foran hour 
or two, tinkering about the house, driving nails, 
screwing locks, loosening window-sashes, etc. ete., 
all of which little jobs he prides himself upon doing 
with his own hands in his various tenements. 

The new comers appear to have taken their mov- 
ing quite leisurely. It was late in the afternoon 
when the first furmiture car arrived, which I saw 
unloaded myself, for it is natural, when one gets 
new neighbors, to be curious to see what they bring, 
so that one may judge of the style they are going to 
setupin. I may have been mistaken, but it struck 
me that several of the articles were familiar to me. 
There was a large mirror, that I could almost testify 
to having seen at Eliason’s second-hand furniture 
store, when I called there during the cold spell in 
March, to look for a cheap foot-stove. I had the 
Curiosity to price a number of things, and among 
them a glass just as large in the plate and as tar- 
nished and old fashioned in the frame as that. Still 
there may be more than one such glass in the world. 
And then there were a set of mantle-lamps, exactly 
like those the old screw tried to tempt me witb, 
coming down from fifty dollars to five, and which I 
might have taken if I could have been made to be- 
lieve they would burn. Still there may be more of 
that kind of lamps also. And there was a fac simile 
of his old-fashioned pier-table, which he called “dirt 
cheap,” and also of a carpet—a well-worn Brussels 
—which I saw lying in a corner of the second story 
room. Besides these, there were a piano and some 
hard-looking hair-cloth chairs, with nothing particu- 
lar about them to make an impression on me. What 
the next wagon contained, I could not see, for it was 
quite dark when it arrived—a strange time, I must 
say, for such business—and an open-mouthed Irish 
girl stood holding a candle on the pavement while 
the things were carried in. 

.No better cure for morning drowsiness than the 
consciousness that one has new objects of interest, 
as I felt when I arose and saw the Irish maid of 75 
Sweeping her pavement, and gaping up and down as 
if to survey her future theatre of action, to use an 
expressive phrase. By-the-by, she will have to take 
a lesson from the other housemaids in the square, 





who vie, with each other in sweeping and sweeping 
till there is nothing sweepable left but a little line 
down the middle of the street. Mrs, Wendover’s 
Major, however, who naturally feels his superiority 
to white servant girls, insists upon it that they do so, 
not from tidiness, but only to be the longer gazing 
and gossiping out of doors. 

When Sallie Ann came up stairs to fill.my pitchers, 
I observed, (as if casually,) that I supposed she had 
by this time found out all about the new family, 
while she and their servant were sweeping together, 
but she said she had ‘‘ been and gone’’ long before 
the other girl came out. Just as I might have ex- 
pected, If there had been nothing to gain by it, she 
would have been late enough, as usual. Servants 
are so contrary. I told her yesterday, when that 
furniture car was unloading, that she might go and 
sit awhile on the front area steps, which she has al- 
ways had the greatest propensity to do, and by 
which, on this occasion, she might have learned 
something ; but her ladyship took the liberty to de- 
cline, on the plea that Mrs. Accleton’s Amandy was 
coming in to part her hair for her “ in a stomacher,’’ 
which [ conclude means with a point in front. Sol 
do not even know their name yet. 

{ wonder if all the moving is through?—not a 
single article has been brought to the house but those 
two loads, last evening; of that I am positive, for 1 
have been sitting at the front windows all morn- 
ing. By-the-by, how strange it is that many people 
prefer sitting in their back rooms, where there is so 
little, comparatively, to be seen. But there is no 
accounting for tastes, as we often hear it sensibly 
remarked. The rat-tat of the tacking hammer in75 
sounds very cheerful. They are hardly putting 
down that carpet I saw yesterday, in the front par- 
lor, though. 

Night. Discoveries at last. While I was taking 
my slight evening repast, Miss Sallie Ann, in spite 
of my repeated orders never to bring in persons 
when I am at table, came ushering into the back par- 
lor the Irish maid of 75, who had a tea-cup in one 
hand and a ecard in the other. She made a curtsey, 
as Irish servants will, and American ones wont,—I 
do like a curtsey from a servant, if it is only a bob,— 
and handed me the card, saying, as if she was trying 
hard to remember,— 

“ Mrs. Miggs, mem, sends her compliments, and 
says will you plase, mem, to be so kind as to lend 
her the loan of a drawing of tay. She forgot it clane 
intirely in gathering up for housekeeping, mem.,”’ 

“ Mrs. Miggs!’’ thought I, taking the card, and I 
must acknowledge feeling disappointed at the name. 
One ought not to call any name vulgar, particularly 
a female, for there is no telling what one may come 
to, but certainly I did not like the sound of ** Miggs.”’ 
A glance at the ecard, however, aliered the case.— 
“ Mrs. Mike Meigs’’ it was inscribed. Meigs had 
a different sound and look about it, and Mrs. Mihe 
Meigs really something of distinction, for, as I have 
observed, a lady never submits to being Mrs. Tom 
or Mrs. Nick or Mrs. Dick, unless she is conscious 
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of a certain position to dignify the abbreviation. The 
card, too, though not fresh, was a handsomely en- 
graved one. It looked very civil to send it with so 
sinall a request, as, no doubt, it appeared to Mrs. 
Meigs, though, I confess, not quite so to me, for if 
there is any thing I grudge lending it is my tea. As 
my special luxury, I spare neither money nor pains 
on my tea, and after having walked my feet off after 
the choicest Flowery Pekoe for my individual use, 
I own it gives me a pang to lend it, knowing, as I 
do by experience, that I shall at best get back only 
Imperial or Young Hyson. However, thought I, 
one can submit to some sacrifice, by way of opening 
an acquaintance, and not knowing what my new 
neighbors might consider a “ drawing,’ I half filled 
the cup, to let them see I had liberal ideas of living. 

As soon as I had put away my tea-things, I ran 
across to see Mrs. Wendover—whom I had ne- 
glected for nearly a week—carrying the card with 
me, thinking Mr. Wendover would be able to give 
some information about the new neighbors if any 
one could, as he is always cited as one of the oldest 
inhabitants, and has a very general knowledge of 
people and things. He was fortunately at home, 
and reading the evening paper by the new patent 
lamp. I broached the subject to Mrs. Wendover 
first, but she could give me no satisfaction, though 
she said the name of Meigs was familiar to her. 

‘My dear,” said she, “did not we once know 
something about somebody of the name of Meigs ?”’ 

‘* Meigs—Mike Meigs’’—said Mr. Wendover, turn- 
ing round the card to the light; “let me see—yes, 
some years ago I knew something of a Mr. Mike 
Meigs, though without having much acquaintance 
with him—been dead these ten years, I believe,—a 
talking, boasting, spending sort of person—what 
they call, in modern slang, a fast man—never had 
any intercourse with him, excepting sometimes on 
handing him a subscription paper for some charita- 
ble purpose we business men had taken hold of. I 
remember that he always put down his name freely, 
with a liberal parade of figures, but to my know- 
ledge he never paid any thing. One of those people 
who are always breaking or broke, and never seem 
the worse off for it.” 

“ But they are people in society, Mr. Wendover,” 
interrupted I; ‘* well connected, and of a certain 
position ?” 

“ Bless my soul, Miss Nancy!”’ said he, ‘‘ how is 
a plain man like myself to understand all those fine 
terms ?—As to Mike Meigs connections, the most I 
know is, that he was nephew to General Haughton, 
who lives up town in a very big house, and carries 
avery high head. Whether his name tacked to a 
connection is a ticket of gentility, you may be able 
to decide better than 1 am.” 

Seeing that the old gentleman was in one of his 
cynical moods, [ was glad that I had gained the in- 
formation I wished without further questions. If the 
name of General Haughton is not a “ticket of gen- 
tility’? whose can be, I should like to know. Not 





that I ever came within his sphere, but he has a wide 


reputation for aristocracy, which very few men in 
our country ever dare to have. As to the character 
given to Mr. Mike Meigs by Mr. Wendover, what is 
more common in upper life? Many a man has broken 
twenty times, and his family never been affected by 
it atall. Indeed, it is only in the best circles such 
things can be, so it is clear to my mind that the 
Meigses are well worth cultivating. [ think I may 
regard it as a compliment that Mrs. Meigs waived 
etiquette and sent me her card. 


Being rather late in laying in my spring supplies, 
I was looking about to provide myself, in Grubb the 
grocer’s, this morning, when Mrs. Meigs and her 
daughter came in. Naturally feeling curious to 
know what I was to get in return for my Flowery 
Pekoe, I paid some attention to their movements 
while keeping myself in the back-ground. Evés 
Grubb was struck with the air they have, for he left 
me to one of his boys, and ran to wait on them him- 
self, throwing his apron under the counter as he 
went. Mrs. Meigs took a seat, leaving her daugh- 
ter to make the purchases, which she did in small 
quantities, saying she wished merely for samples. 
(Mem : the tea she bought was in one of the smallest 
sized lead wrappers, and from its price could have 
been nothing but Bohea,—faugh!) She compli- 
mented Grubb in the most gracious, lady-like man- 
ner on his “nice establishment” and ‘judiciously 
selected assortment,”? and asked if it was not there 
her uncle; General Haughton, dealt ? 

Grubb answered, that he regretted he had not the 
honor of serving the general, bowing till he turned 
up the back of his head. I must say he is a syco- 
phantic, fawning little poodle to people he thinks 
rich and fashionable. 

“Then, perhaps, our recommendation may do 
something toward bringing his custom,’ said the 
young lady, with a charming smile ; “‘ we are inter- 
ested that he should be supplied with the nicest 
things possible. Will you let me have one of your 
advertisements ?” 

She will make a very smart business woman, that 
young lady. Her mother appeared to pay little or 
no attention to what was going on, only speaking 
once, to ask Grubb if he kept good preserved ginger, 
which he assured her he did, presenting a jar from 
which she selected several large pieces, with her 
fingers, and then sat munching one, while she rolled 
the rest in paper and put them in her pocket. When 
the daughter had paid for the articles and directed 
where they should be sent, she turned to her mother, 
as they were going out, and asked, 

“Would it not be well, mamma, to consult Mr. 
Grubb about opening an account with him?—it 
would be a convenience sometimes when we send 
a servant.”’ 

“ Certainly, certainly,—thank you,” said Grubb. 

“ But I forgot, you do not even know our name,” 
said she, laughing a little; “let me have one of your 
ecards, mamma. I[ have given you the number of 
our residence, sir, but I will write it,—No. 75 L. 
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street,—just round the corner,—you may know Mr. 
Boreas Blodget’s house ?’’ and she wrote the ad- 
dress with a pencil. 

‘Certainly, thank you, Miss,—suppose I give 
a pass-book ?”? 

‘“‘ Exactly—send one, if you please, with the gro- 
ceries,”’ and they withdrew. 

So much for a certain air, thought I, (moralizing 
in my habitual way ;) some people might have gone 
down on their knees to that man without getting the 
accommodation which he has just given at a word, 
and felt honored in doing it. And with what a 
graceful coolness people conscious of their position 
can make demands even of an entire stranger !—I 
am afraid I could never assume it if I tried, though 
I think I may venture to congratulate myself on a 
pretty high state of respectability. 

‘‘Mem: Sallie Ann has found that there are two 
Miss Meigses. 

Evening. Have made my first call—rather un- 
premeditatedly. After dinner stepped down to Mrs. 
Accleton’s, and as 1 passed 75 gave a scrutinizing 
glance at the windows, within which were several 
pots of flowers, azelias, heliotropes, and sanguined 
roses, Which, from their abundant bloom and green- 
ish mildewed crockery, must have come. from a 
green-house—General Haughton’s, it struck me— 
though, to be sure, there are plenty such in the mar- 
kets, at this season. Mrs. Meigs, herself, sat at the 
nearest window, and certainly looks better without 
her bonnet, (which I cannot help remarking she 
wears somewhat askew,) though her frisette is 
rather too much curled and of too light a brown for 
a widow of her time of life. Her tarletan cap and 
collar and cuffs, with her black dress, were unmis- 
takably genteel, and the gold snuff-box, in her hand 
resting on the window-sill, really made quite a dis- 
tingué picture. At the other window stood Miss 
Meigs, with a younger girl, also very pretty, and in 
front of them, peeping out from among the flowers, 
was Mrs. Accleton’s little Lucy. Altogether, though 
the curtains were of simple muslin, it, would have 
been difficult to find more interesting windows. 

After I had sat a few minutes with Mrs. Accleton, 
I heard Miss Meigs’ voice at the door, saying, 
“ Now run in, and show mamma what a love her 
little Lucy is!’? and the child, who certainly is a 
pretty creature, came in with her dark curls most 
tastefully arranged, and some red roses and white 
azelias twisted gracefully among them. 

‘So she is a little love !—look, Miss Nancy,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Accleton, kissing her, ** who dressed 
my darling’s hair so beautifully ?” 

“The pretty ladies,’? answered the child; “and I 
know their names, too,—the high lady’s Mith Doo- 
liet, and the low lady’s Mith Ella!” 

“Miss Juliet and Miss Ella !—very sweet names, 
and I have no doubt they are very sweet young 
ladies,’? said Mrs. Accleton; ‘‘[ love to see young 
ladies fond of children, it looks so feminine and 
amiable; particularly—as I know you are think- 
ing, Miss Nancy—when they seem to take a fancy 








to my own ;”’ she added, with a smile ; “‘ however, I 
have an idea that our new neighbors are very nice 
people. Mr. Accleton says they are a family in re- 
duced circumstances, which makes me the more de- 
sirous to call on them promptly, and show them any 
neighborly attention in my power. Of course you 
will also—when shall we go?’’ , 

So, after a moment’s deliberation, we went at 
once. ¢ 

I was received as an old acquaintance, and while 
Miss Meigs entered into conversation with Mrs. 
Accieton, I addressed myself particularly to the mo- 
ther, expressing my gratification at having next door 
neighbors again. The last occupants, I said, had 
given up the house better than'a year ago, on ac- 
count of not being able to get along very well. 

** Dear !—I should think they might have got along 
as well here as any where else,’’ said Mrs. Meigs. 

“Oh, certainly, ma’am,” said I; “I meant they 
were in difficulties.”’ 

**T wonder people will let themselves have diffi- 
culties,”’ she returned; “ everybody ought to take 
every thing easy,—that’s the way I do. It seems to 
me the more trouble persons take to get along, the 
worse getting along they have. Mr. Meigs, who 
had a great deal of experience, thought so ;—he al- 
ways said, the world owes us a living, my dear, and 
it will come somehow or other,—and so it always 
did.” 

1 found I had caught a clue to Mrs. Meigs’ cha- 
racter,—she was eccentric. 

** Now, Juliet always counts a great deal upon 
management,’’—pursued Mrs. Meigs, but before she 
had a chance to go farther, her elder daughter broke 
the thread of the discourse by saying, ‘‘ Excuse me, 
mamma—Ella, dear, you forgot to close the piano, 
and it is not very ornamental standing open.—Oh! 
—not so violently !—our piano, Mrs. Accieton, like 
ourselves, has seen better days, and is of course the 
more sensitive to hard usage.” 

The little.remark, made with such amiable frank- 
ness, I could see went at once to Mrs. Accleton’s 
heart, but, for my own part, [ must confess I would 
rather the interruption had not taken place. I felt 
curious to hear more of Mrs. Meigs’ sentiments, 
as well as to know something of her circumstances, 
upon which I have no doubt I could have drawn her 
to speak. All I could learn afterward, for she appeared 
conversible only by starts, was, that she and her 
daughters had been boarding several years in R—— 
village, and that ‘‘ Juliet would come to town.” 

Miss Ella, the younger daughter—who, though 
quite a pretty girl, with fair hair and complexion, 
looking as I suppose her mother once did—failed to 
impress me very favorably, I am sorry tosay. She 
appeared cold and shy; and sometimes, I thought, 
looked at her sister with an expression of sulkiness 
that was not at all agreeable. She seems quite 
young, however, and may mend. 

I am now convinced that their furniture is what I 
saw at Eliason’s; for the pier-table had a broken 
corner, not to be mistaken any more than certain 
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peculiar spots in the glass above it. They seem not 
to have provided as yet for the back parlor, at all ; 
for once, on the Irish-girl poking her head in be- 
tween the folding-doors, I could see nothing in it 
except a strip of matting across the middle of the 
floor, and a rickety-looking table standing upon it. 

Miss Juliet really is charming. Notwithstanding 
her soft and sympathetic manner toward Mrs. Accle- 
ton, I could detect a spice of humor and sarcasm in 
her, quite in my own vein, so to speak; and I have 
a presentiment she and I will get along delectably 
together. 


A pretty dialogue that I happened to overhear this 
morning, between those two prying, impertinent 
jades, Sallie Ann and Mrs. Meigs’ Bridget, While 
they Were sweeping the pavement. 

Sallie Ann. So you was taking a walk to your- 
self last evening, Miss Bridget? 

Bridget. Only carrying a note, mem, from Mrs. 
Miggs, that Miss Juliet wrote, to the landlord, that 
mighty little, light, feathery ould gentleman, Mr.— 
Och! what’s his name? 

Sallie Ann. Mr. Borax Bludgeon. What could 
they have wanted with him? 

Bridget. You beat me there, mem; but I think 
it’s to repair the pianny. 

Sallie Ann. Repair the pianny! Why Mr. Borax 
Bludgeon ’s as rich as Greases—he doesn’t go about 
repairing piannies! 

Bridget. Sure, | heard them say something among 
each other about repairs and pianny! and the two 
fitted together very well. He’s to come, though, 
this morning, at half-past nine; and thin, maybe, 
we ’ll get the saycret. 

Sallie Ann. Las-ee! if Miss Nancy knowed it, 
she ’d be like a hen on a hot griddle! 

The prying, deceitful minx! to be suspecting that 
I—I should care about the movements of Boreas 
Blodget ! 

It was not to be expected that I would-keep away 
from my accustomed seat at the front window just 
because that mincing, tripping skinflint was expected 
to come along, and I did not. At the appointed mi- 
nute—he prides himself on punctuality—he made his 
appearance, with his face as usual seraped so clean 
as to be quite in character—as if he grudged to leave 
any thing behind—and stood on the steps for some 
minutes without ringing, Miss Juliet’s piano being 
in full operation at the time. Then he went in, and 
the piano went on still more vehemently. I do not 
profess to be musical—not being certain that I ever 
could rightly distinguish between Yankee Doodte 
and Life let us Cherish—but Mrs. Accleton and Mrs. 
Jarvis say that Miss Juliet plays magnificently ; and 
as the iustrument kept up a perfect hurricane and 
whirlwind of sound, I dare say the performance was 
most brilliant. At last it ceased, and B. B. re- 
appeared at the door, and I heard Miss Juliet’s voice 
from wiihin saying sweetly—T hope you will ex- 
cuse us for troubling you, sir; but we like to take 
the best possible care of any dwelling we occupy, 
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and a leak in the roof, you know, might cause seri- 
ous damage.” 

‘No trouble in the world, Miss Meigs, I assure 
you; and if it had been, I should consider mysel{ 
amply rewarded. I should not mind if something 
else got out of order, if it produced me such a treat ;”’ 
and he grinned a ghastly simper over his false teeth. 
The old—but I don’t wish to be unlady-like. | 
shall tease Miss Juliet in a perfectly amiabie manner 
about her conquest, and be particular to repeat the 
new quotation I found recently in a newspaper— 


‘¢ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 


B. B. again at 75—the third time within a fort- 
night, as 1’m alive. 

Sallie Ann says that Bridget was washing all yes- 
ierday, and could not have carried a note. I wonder 
what his object can be? and there goes that ever- 
lasting piano again. 

My curiosity unexpectedly gratified. Happened 
to be looking between the Venetian shutters oft the 
front parlor when he came out. Mr, Winslow was 
crossing the street at the same time, and they stop- 
ped to shake hands on my pavement. 

“You have been to call on your fair tenants?” 
said Mr. Winslow. 

“* Y-e-s,’’ answered B, B., hemming and coughing. 
‘* A little business call, however. That’s a very in- 
teresting young lady in there—don’t you think so? 
Plays and sings divinely! Do you know any thing 
of the circumstances of the family ?” 

‘‘ Nothing—though, as they make a fair appear- 
ance, [ take it for granted they must have something 
to live upon.” 

‘Certainly. I never knew, indeed, that Mike 
Meigs had any thing, but he always seemed to get 
along; and I think I remember that his wife had an 
income of her own. [ stipulated, however, when 
they took the house, that the rent should be paid 
monthly, as I always do when my tenants are stran- 
gers or uncertain; and, in fact, I called this morning 
to colleet—I always do my own collecting: it saves 
a considerable per centage—but the mother not being 
in, came away without naming my errand. One 
feels a delicacy about introducing such matters to a 
young lady, you know—particularly if she is very 
handsome, and has the voice of an angel.” 

The odious —! He never hesitated to dun me 
when I was a tenant of his, and a good many years 
younger than I am now! 

“Ha! ha! you are a gallant man, Mr. Blodget!” 
laughed Mr. Winslow. “By the bye, my wife is to 
have a little social party this evening, and commis- 
sioned me to invite a few beaux—yourself among 
them. Will you come? I shall be careful to provide 
a belle for you.” 

The invitation was accepted, and the two walked 
down street together. As I drew the shutters in, I 
am positive I saw the white hand of Miss Juliet do- 
ing the same to the nearest of hers. I wonder if she 
had been there Jong enough to overhear the whole 
of the conversation? As to Mrs. Meigs’ not being 
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at home, I heard her not ten minutes before, in the 
back yard, giving orders to Bridget to get her an 
ounce of Macabaw. It seems strange I should not 
have been invited to Mrs. Winslow’s. I should 
really like to know who has been laid out for a belle 
for B. B.; not that I could have any personal inter- 
est in the matter—which, indeed, I would scorn. 

Was called from my pen to see Mrs, Winslow; 
who kindly ran over herself to invite me for the 
evening. 

“Don’t disappoint me, Miss Nancy,” said she; 
“T have a beau expressly for you.” 

“If you mean Mr. Boreas Blodget,’’ I was about 
to say; but I refrained from being impolite, and only 
smiled and bowed. Before she went, I ventured 
to ask if our neighbors of 75, were to be of the com- 
pany. 

‘““T have decided not,”’ said she; ‘‘I have too little 
acquaintance with them to introduce them to my 
particular friends, whom alone I have invited. Be- 
sides, [ do not feel under any obligations to patron- 
ize the poor relations of the Haughtons; who, it 
appears to me, do not visit them themselves. I have 
never seen nor heard of Mrs. Haughton’s carriage at 
their door, though I have noticed it at a dozen other 
places since they have been here.” 

I must say I thought Mrs. Winslow a little un- 
kind. People don’t always go in their carriages to 
visit their relations; and though I have never seen 
any body I could suppose to be Mrs. General Haugh- 
ton going into Mrs. Meigs’, yet that is no proof that 
she has not been there. I have not taken particu- 
larly to Mrs. Meigs, (Mem: it would be well worth 
investigation to discover whether jt is the snuff, or 
the preserved ginger—of which she uses such quan- 
tities—that makes her so drawling, and dawdling, 
and absent-minded ;) nor can I say that lam much 
interested in Miss Ella; but I cannot help regretting 
that Miss Juliet should be neglected. I have my 
suspicions that there is a little pique in the case; 
having reason to believe that the Haughton circle 
hold themselves at a considerable distance from Mrs. 
Winslow’s set. Even apart from her connections, 
Miss Juliet would be a desirable guest anywhere. 
She has won the hearts of all the neighborhood al- 
ready. excepting, indeed, Mrs. Winslow’s. 

Stepped into Mrs. Jarvis’, to try to induce her to 
go with me in the evening; but was unsuccessful. 
She steadily refuses to go to parties, even in our 
own neighborhood, in the absence of her husband. 
Miss Ella Meigs came. in for a moment, to ask the 
loan of Mrs. Jarvis’ guitar for her sister, their own 
being broken; and it was given, though, I think, 
with some reluctance. It is a very rich, beautiful 
ong—the lieutenant’s parting gift. 


Returned too late last night to note the occurrences 
of the party—some of them remarkable enough. I 
went early, as I always do, to see the company come 
in, and took a seat nr Mrs. Winslow. About a 
dozen had arrived; and we were all sitting rather 
silent and stiff—as is not uncommon the first half- 





hour, when I heard Miss Juliet’s voice at the door, 
inquiring if Mrs. Winslow was at home. The maid 
came from the foot of the stairs to show her up to 
the dressing room. 

‘Never mind,” she answered; ‘I will wait for 
her in the parlor. Miss Meigs, tell her;’? and the 
poor girl—I thought I should have fainted for ber, 
knowing that she had not been invited—actually 
stepped into the room amidst us all. She started, 
though very gracefully, at seeing the lighting-up and 
the company in full dress, and was about to retreat 
when Mrs. Winslow, looking certainly the more 


confused of the two, advanced and held out her - 


hand, saying how glad she was to see her, and all 
that. 

“ Pray excuse me, Mrs. Winslow,” said she, in a 
tone so low that only I could overhear her; “I 
merely ran over to make a sociable call, not dream | 
ing of your being surrounded by company. . Do let 
me retreat as quietly as possible—I can make my 
visits some other time.” 

Mrs. Winslow was too polite not to insist upoa 
her remaining, and Mr. Winslow luckily came for- 
ward to relieve them from their awkward dilemma. 
As many other married gentlemen, he likes to chat 
and flirt a little with young ladies—particularly if 
they are sprightly and pretty; and drawing Miss 
Juliet’s arm within his, he gayly led her to the gather 
side of the room. She was very sweetly dressed in 
white muslin—she never wears any thing expensive 
—and really looked beautiful. 

Quite a roomfull afterward arrived, and among 
them B. B. Mrs. Winslow at once led him up to 
me, significantly introducing him—the miscmevous 
thing !—as if she had not known that we were ac- 
quainted already; but, while he stood hemming and 
mumbling behind his stiff collar, Mr. Winslow handed 
Miss Juliet to the piano, and at the very first sweep 
of her fingers across the keys he sidled up to the in- 
strument, and never left it till her performance was 
finished. 

My beau, indeed! 

And here I could not avoid expressing to myself, 
in the strongest terms, my feelings of disgust and 
contempt at the idea of single men, elderly, not to 
say old, trying to fawn and frisk about young girls— 
the younger the better—when they should be soberly 
and discreetly seeking the society and conversation 
of females nearer their own time of life. I was elo- 
quent, (mentally,) and could be so here, if I intended 
this to meet any eyes but my own. 

Miss Juliet, dear girl! became quite the belle of 
the room; and, by the bye, I remarked that Mrs. 
Winslow, in answering questions about her, always 
said—* a neice, or grand-neice of General Haugh- 
ton.” During the evening, at Mrs Winslow’s re- 
quest, she sent home for her guitar; which, when 
it came, proved to be Mrs. Jarvis’s, though nobody 
knew that but myself. She took it very properly, 
quite as if it had been the one she expected; and, 
while she was using it in the most graceful attitudes, 
she commanded as much admiration by her beauty 
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as she did by her music. There were several un- 
married gentlemen present, who pressed their atten- 
tions on her; but she modestly gave the preference 
to those of B. B., no doubt taking his to be fatherly. 
1 must give the poor child warning that there is no 
height nor depth to the conceit and presumption of 
that being: they are fathomless as the sea—“ the 
deep, blue sea.” 

I was glad to perceive Mrs. Winslow’s consider- 
ateness toward her uninvited guest. She took her 
by the hand as she was retiring, and thanked her for 
assisting so charmingly to entertain her friends. I 
left the room on her arm, feeling it really a distine- 
tion; and, wonder of wonders to record! B. B. was 
in the hall when we came down from getting my 
night shawl, and actually proposed escorting me home 
—Miss Juliet, of course, being included. 

My thoughts have been much exercised on this 
subject. Was the courtesy meant in sincerity for 
myself? Perhaps I have been too hard upon B. B. ; 
but I am naturally suspicious—I acknowledge the 
weakness. However, time, the great revealer, will 
show. 

What under the sun! that awkward Bridget traip- 
sing across from Mrs. Wendover’s with a raw beef- 
steak in a tin-pan! The Meigses have been two 
mougjs in the neighborhood, and during that time 
have developed the most extraordinary habit of bor- 
rowing [ have ever known. Never a day passes 
that there is not something in demand. Flour, but- 
ler, salt, sugar, Wine, spices, etc., etc.—even fire- 
wood—are each called for in turn. And all the 
neighbors seem to be brought under contribution the 
same way, as well as myself. Time after time I 
have seen Bridget gaping down the area steps with 
handfulls of eggs, bowls of vinegar, pieces of soap, 
a candle or two, or an indigo-bag from Mrs. Accle- 
ton’s or Mrs. Winslow’s. (By the bye, the latter 
has been more intimate with Miss Juliet since the 
party than any of us.) If any thing was ever return- 
- ed, I should pass the matter without comment; but 
from that first drawing of tea to the present time not 
a single article has been repaid. It must be from 
mere carelessness; for I suppose them to live very 
well. Several times that [ have been at Grubb’s, I 
have seen Bridget there with the pass-book, getting 
fine hams, boxes of sardines, brandied fruits, Parme- 
san cheese, candied ginger. and other expensive 
things. Mrs. Meigs is too deplorably inert, suffering 
such an abuse. I wonder if the rest of the neigh- 
bors have noticed it? 

Went over after dinner to see Mrs. Wendover, 
with whom Mrs. Accleton was already sitting, and 
as cautiously as possible introduced the subject of 
my late lucubrations, which had not escaped the 
notice of either of the ladies. 

“ Poor things!” said Mrs. Accleton ; ‘‘ I can ima- 
gine how difficult it must be for persons brought up 
to profuse and expensive living, to learn the manage- 
ment proper under a change of circumstances. 
Every allowance should be made for them.” 





“- have always willingly furnished them with 
any of the little necessaries you have named, Miss 
Nancy,”’ said Mrs. Wendover, “believing them to 
be very restricted in means—of course, without any 
idea that they indulged in expensive luxuries. The 
girls are greatly to be pitied that they have not a 
mother fitted to train them to more correct views 
and habits. With accomplishments and capabilities 
at command, such as Miss Juliet’s, they might be 
quite independent.” What a mother Mrs. Wen- 
dover would have been if she had happened to have 
children ! 

“7 have beer reflecting,’ said Mrs. Accleton, 
blushing, and looking very earnest, “‘ how J might 
make Miss Juliet some return for the nice little 
pieces of sewing she has done for me. Several 
times on seeing me at work upon articles for the 
children she has insisted upon taking them home and 
finishing them; and in this way she has made a 
chintz dress for Lucy, and two or three pinafores 
for the baby. She sews exquisitely—like a lady 
altogether—every stitch measured and perfect, not 
in the hurried way of a workwoman; and yet she 
gets through in surprisingly short time. I should 
like to give her some little article in the way of 
dress, if I couid do so with delicacy. How would 
it be??? 

‘The same thing suggested itself to me, and I 
mentioned it to Mrs. Winslow ;” said Mrs. Wen- 
dover; ‘I showed you both the nice caps Miss 
Juliet made for me last week, and she now has a 
couple of handkerchiefs she offered to hem for Mr. 
Wendover. She has been equally kind in assisting 
Mrs. Winslow, stitching and making up several 
linen collars she had on hand for her husband. It 
would, perhaps, be most agreeable to her to let her 
name the articles she would prefer. She knows her 
own wants best, and I suppose she would choose 
something toward her wardrobe, as you say—which 
certainly does appear rather limited. I thought of 
getting her a pretty summer dress—one not too fine 
nor too rich to go with her other things.” 

“And I thought of silk and trimmings for a man- 
tilla;’? said Mrs. Accleton ; ‘‘she expressed a wish 
for one to me a few days ago—for I have observed 
that, with her habitual frankness, she is always 
ready to speak of her wants. Of course, it would 
be only a neat, simple one that I could afford to 
give.”’ 

I walked home with Mrs. Accleton to look at 
some little purchases she had been making for the 
children, and while admiring the prettiest possible 
variety of baby stockings and summer prints, Miss 
Juliet joined us. She was examining the things also, 
and exclaiming how sweet the little pets would look 
in them, when Mrs. Accleton, coloring, and looking 
at me, as if for protection—she always does a favor 
as if she was soliciting one—observed, “‘ T hose little 
pets, Miss Juliet, are under so many obligations to 
you for the beautiful sewigg you have done fur 
them, that they must make you some acknowledg- 
ment—what shall itbe? I thought to-day, when I 
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was out, of a little present for you, but concluded to 
leave the selection to your own taste. You must 
tell me what you will have.”’ 

‘Oh, how good you are, dear Mrs. Accleton!” 
said Miss Juliet, in a manner that proved she has a 
genius for receiving presents—some persons have ; 
“the intention is gratification enough for me without 
any thing more.” 

‘* But I should like you to have something more 
substantial than a mere intention,’’ returned Mrs. 
Accleton, with more courage; ‘‘come—what shall 
I get?”’ 

“Then, if you are bent upon a kindness, pray 
don’t purchase any thing for me. Something you 
have worn or valued yourself would be doubly 
acceptable. If you will allow me to choose— 
there is an article in my eye this moment—may I 
name it ?”’ 

Mrs. Accleton smiled and nodded, and as Miss 
Juliet’s eyes were directed toward her neck, I could 
see that she thought, as I did, that the beautiful 
chimisette she had on would be claimed. Mrs, Ac- 
cleton excels any one I know in choosing her French 
work. 

“That lovely breastpin, then, of all things,’ 
said Miss Juliet. I don’t wonder Mrs. Accleton 
started—I did myself; for the brooch was a really 
valuable one, which she had had but a short time, 
and which her husband had hesitated about her 
getting on account of its cost. But she is one of those 
people who never can say “no,” unless they have 
time for reflection; and before she had summoned 
resolution to answer, Miss Juliet had taken it with 
a sweet smile from her collar; and fastened it in her 
own, thanking her so placidly that it was evident 
she did not think the appropriation unreasonable. 
With her magnificent ideas, no doubt she would have 
been at a loss to account for the troubled look that 
remained on Mrs. Accleton’s face, and which I un- 
derstood well enough. She was thinking of what 
Mr. Accleton would say to a liberality not warranted 
by their circumstances. 


Met Miss Juliet on the street this morning with 
a rich black lace searf on, that I knew to have beer 
Mrs. Wendover’s—no doubt obtained in the same 
way as Mrs. Accleton’s breastpin. 1 wonder what 
she will get from Mrs. Winslow ? 


Such discoveries !—can I credit my own¥ears!! 
Was at the press in the back bed-room this morning 
taking down blankets to sun, when I found that the 
voices of the Meigses, who generally sit in the cor- 
responding room, came in through the open windows 
as distinctly as if they had been in the same apart- 
ment with me. I hope I never indulge in curiosity 
about my neighbors’ affairs more than is laudable ; 
"and as to evesdropping—except on extraordinary oc- 
easions—I would scorn it; but when a conversation 
reaches me while I am engaged at my regular duties, 
I maintain that [ am not bound to put myself to in- 
convenience to avoid hearing it. 


Miss Juliet had gone out early, and now, it ap- 
peared, had returned. 

“Well, what did you get?” asked Mrs. Meigs’ 
voice. 

**No money—not a copper,” was the answer ; 
“‘and instead of it a lecture from Aunt Margaret. 
The general, she said, was offended seriously at our 
coming to town without consulting him, and would 
not advance a single dollar beyond the income you 
are entitled to. That while we remained in the 
country, where we could live cheaply, he had been 
willing to supply what was necessary besides your 
three hundred dollars, to maintain us decently, but 
that he had no idea of keepirg up two establish- 
ments in town, and would leave us to find such re- 
sources as we could. She said she supposed our 
expectations were that they would push us into 
society, which, with the expense of dressing, and 
all that, was out of the question ; and she wondered 
we were not provided for before now—we might 
haye been very well satisfied to have picked up 
establishments in R—— village.” 

‘* Dear me !”? was Mrs. Meigs’ comment. 

‘T told her candidly,’’ pursued Miss Juliet, with 
one of her sarcastic laughs, “that the owners of 
establishments even there did not want us. They 
despised Ella as stupid, and were, afraid of me, as 
Mike Meigs’ own daughter. That we did not wish 
her to push us into society, as I had inherited my 
| father’s genius at getting along without assistance ; 
and that all we asked was the addition to our means 
they had allowed us in the conntry—and, she said, 
point blank, that we were not to have.”’ 

“ Well, if we can’t get money to live on, I sup- 
pose we can live without,”’ drawled Mrs. Meigs. 

** Yes, while I can keep up my system of manage- 
ment upon papa’s motto that “the world owes us a 
living,’’? returned Miss Juliet ;”-however, the visit 
was not altogether fruitless. Aunt Margaret, after 
being as impertinent to me as possible, said that she 
pitied Ella, and would like to give her a chance, and 
as her sister Singleton was going to F—— county to 
visit the judge’s relations, she would prevail upon 
her to take Ella along. So, Mademoiselle, you may 
gather up your trumpery at once, for she will set 
out the day after to morrow.”’ 

‘‘] hate that cross Mrs, Singleton,’’ muttered Miss 
Ella; “ you had better go yourself to hook her frocks 
and daub her hair with black pomatum. I’d rather 
work for a living than to be always dependent on 
people, the way you manzge it.”’ 

‘Hush, child, or you’ll raise your father’s ghost! 
however, you ungrateful simpleton—what would you 
work at?” 

**Can’t I use my needle as well as anybody ?— 
I’m sure I made the greater part of those things 
you keep getting presents for.”’ 

“ And for the work, on your system, you might 
possibly have got four or five dollars, while on mine, it 
has brought me twenty times asmuch. But enough! 
as you have been such an industrious girl, I ’ll let 





you have the use of the presents to help you to make 
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a figure. We can sew up another body for the new 
silk dress—I took care to get material enough—and 
turn down the skirt to your length!” 

‘‘As if a breastpin, and a silk frock, and a lace 
scarf would fit me out to go among strangers—and 
you know I have nothing else but my two muslins, 
and that old black lustring, all slit in the gathers!” 

‘Well, child, like the litthe man and the little 
maid in Mother Goose, 


‘What we have not got, we must borrow, borrow, 
borrow !? ??. 


I was horrorstruck. ‘‘ Oh, the ways of this world! 
And so this poor girl will be sent among strangers, 
tricked out in the finery of her rich relations, who 
will supply it, not through kindness, but that she 
may deceive people as to her circumstances, and 
sail into an establishment under false colors!” said 
I to myself, emphatically winding up with an ex- 
pressive nautical figure; and for some momeats 1 
was so buried in my own reffections that I lost the 
chain of the conversation. The next thing I heard 
was Miss Juliet calling from the window, * Run in, 
Bridget, to Miss Nettleton, and present my compli- 
ments, and ask her to be good enough to lend me her 
new barége dress to cut one by.’ 

Though the scales had fallen from my eyes, I could 
not well have refused the dress, and, knowing that 
Sallie Ann would be up in a few minutes for it, if, 
indeed, she did not, as usual, trail her Irish gossip 
with her, I went into the front room, not wishing to 
be seen ata place where I might have been sus- 
pected of listening. If [ could but unburthen my 
mind to some of my friends of this new load! but, 
under the circumstances, it would be of doubtful 
propriety. 

My nerves were in such a flutter in consequence 
of my morning discoveries, that after dinner I step- 
ped into Mrs. Jarvés’ to compose myself by a little 
quiet chat. Whilst we sat at the window, I noticed 
Mrs. Meigs’ Bridget bringing across the street Mrs. 
Winslow’s beautiful morning-dress—the pink de 
laine with the rich border of quilted silk—which, no 
doubt, they wish to imitate some way for poor Ella, 
Iu a few minutes the girl appeared again, bringing a 
note for Mrs. Jarvis, who read it partly aloud. 
“The favor of lending me your handsomest em- 
broidered handkerchief, to draw the patterns for Ella 
to work during a visit in the country; also, if it 
would not be asking too much, the loan of your new 
fan, to copy some of the designs for Mrs. Accleton’s 
card-case.”’ 

Mrs. Jarvis brought the things, and opening the 
fan for me to look it, charged Bridget not to let it 
fall—*‘ a present from my husband from the Pacific,” 
said she; “it is as fragile as it is beautiful, and I 
shall not feel easy while it is out of the house, though 
as Miss Juliet wishes to use it for Mrs. Accleton’s 
gratification, I should be sorry to refuse it.” 


Ella Meigs has set out on her precious expedition. 
This morning, before the carriage came to the door 


for her, I happened to think of my blankets, and- 





went to the closet again, quite undesignedly, of 
course, (though if I had gone with a view of hearing 
what could be heard, I hold that I would have been 
perfectly justifiable ; for when one learns any thing 
suspicious of certain persons, the law of self-defense, 
as I may say, requires one to take all available means 
of security against them ;) but, as I said, I happened 
to go to the closet, and overheard Miss Juliet’s 
voice saying, “* Now be careful of that silk dress of 
mine, and don’t forget what I have told you about 
your deportment. Your forte is silence—so never 
open your mouth if you can help it, except when you 
are singing, which you should do as often as possi- 
ble, as you look better at the guitar than anywhere 
else: If you should have the improbable good luck, 
as Aunt Margaret hopes, of getting an offer, jump at 
it, by all means, if it comes from any one between 
seventeen and a hundred, provided he has any thing 
to live upon ;”’ and then there was one of her peculiar 
laughs, which I used to think so amusing, but which 
now made my flesh creep—that wicked girl ! 

Evening. Intending this afternoon to fix up and 
go out, I sent Sallie Ann to 75, to ask for my dress; 
if the ladies were done with it; she returned in a 
few minutes, followed by Miss Juliet in a state of the 
greatest perturbation. 

“Oh, Miss Nancy!” she exclaimed; “such an 
unfortunate mistake '—how can I ask you to over- 
look it? Ella has gone off to the country with your 
dress in her trunk !”’ 

My dress—my first quality barége—my only hand- 
some dress of the season ! 

‘¢ And not only your dress,’ continued Miss Juliet; 
‘“‘ but several other things belonging to our friends in 
the neighborhood—all owing to mamma’s want of 
observation or attention.” I begged her last night to 
exert herself to pack Ella’s trunk while we were 
sewing, and, with her usual abstractedness, she ga- 
thered up, it appears to me, every thing she could 
lay her hands on. I really do not know how to 
make all the apologies we owe. There were a num- 
ber of borrowed things in the room, and I should not 
wonder if they had all gone.” 

“ Not Mrs. Jarvis’s fan, nor Mrs. Winslow’s pink 
de laine, I hope ?’* I ventured to suy. 

“Oh, I hope not, indeed!” she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands; ‘‘I never thought of them! You make 
me miserable, Miss Nancy !—J must run home and 
see. And how will Ella feel when she opens her 
trunk ?—it will spoil all the poor child’s enjoyment 
of her trip;’’ and she hurried away in such distress, 
that I could not help pitying her, notwithstanding the 
inconvenience of doing without my dress, and the 
change in my opinion of her. 


Went down into the kitchen this morning to assist 
Sallie Ann in making my favorite dessert—a nice 
little invention of my own, which, being intended 
for only one person, I have named my solo pudding, 
to distinguish it from the larger, which I call my 
téte-a-téte. While whisking the eggs at the back- 
basement door, I noticed a piece of paper, which the 
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wind Had been wafting about the yard, settling at 
my feet. Supposing it was one of Sallie Ann’s love- 
letters, I tossed it away with my toe, with the con- 
tempt such things deserve, when, having my glasses 
on, I perceived that it was closely covered in a fair, 
delicate hand, that could not have belonged to any 
such correspondents as hers. Now, if it had been 
directed on the back, and had had a seal—no matter 
if a broken one—in the good old-fashioned letter 
style, before cheap postage made those ugly, un- 
necessary envelopes so general, I should have felt 
pound to return it unopened to the owner, whom at 
a second glance I discovered to be Miss Juliet 
Meigs; but merely doubled up, and without super- 
scription as I found it, I at once satisfied myself 
that it was as much a lawful object of examination 
as any stray grocer’s or baker’s bill that might have 
fallen into my possession. So I slipped it into my 
pocket, until I should have finished my pudding, for 
(always excepting under extraordinary circum- 
stances) I despise that excess of curiosity, to gratify 
which some females would spoil a dinner, not to say 
a dessert. , 

That I must again exclaim, Oh, the ways of the 
world !—I thought that I had had experience enough 
to be prepared for all their twistings and turnings ; 
but, innocent that I was! I shall stitch that letter 
into my diary to teach me to be humble. 

Tue LETTER. | 

“ Dear Juliet—You may expect me back on 
Thursday next, as Mrs, Singleton has returned from 
F——, and says she must be at home on that day. 
As I told you in my last letter, I have been enjoying 
myself pretty well, considering that I never know 
what to say or do, exactly, when people speak to 
me or propose any thing. .Mrs, Singleton, who is 
more hateful than ever, huffed me about it one day, 
and I asked her plainly what could she expect when 
she knew that you always did all the thinking, and 
most of the talking, for me as well as for mamma. 
I believe I told you also that I hada prospect of a 
great catch, as Mrs, Singleton calls him, though I 
do n’t think him any catch at all, for he is not the 
least handsome, his nose being both big and twisted, 
and he has the ugliest, little, hippity-hop of a walk 
Iever saw. They say he is rich though, having I 
don’t know how many hundred of acres of land, but 
‘I’m sure I don’t care for that, having got sick 
enough of land without streets on it when we were 
poked in R—— village. He has a house though, on 
his land, I know, for I spent a day there with his 
sisters, who live with him, and I must say they have 
every thing very handsome about them, though it 
was all dreadful dry and stiff. I don’t remember 
that I told you he is a Mr. Badger, and that he is a 
‘sort of old bachelor or widower, I forget which, 
His sisters are both youngish old maids; I believe 
he would have popped the question before now if it 
had not been for them, for they are always talking 
about the equality of families and the suitability of 
matches and all that, and it seems to me he is afraid 
of them. At any rate, he always does as they bid 





him, for while I was there, I heard them whisper to 
him to take me out for a walk and offer me his arm, 
and he did it. [ thought he was going to ask me 
then, but he only talked about wishing for an inter- 
esting young partner—I conclude he meant a wife-— 
who would be gentle and quiet and give in easily to 
his ways, and continue to preserve the harmony of 
his family. He asked me if I did not think his sis- 
ters very superior women, and said he wished to 
take them to the city shortly, where he hoped they 
would have an opportunity to become acquainted 
with you and mamma. All I had to do was to say 
yes to every thing, so I got through well enough, 
though if I had told the truth I would have said I 
thought his sisters inquisitive old tabbies, who only 
wished to go to spy out our circumstances, When 
we went back to the house, Miss Maria, who is the 
worst of them, being the oldest, asked if it would 
be agreeable to me that they should go at the same 
time as Mrs. Singleton and myself, and Mrs. Single- 
ton afterward hinted that they would expect an in- 
Vitation to stay with us, but I took care not to give 
it, thinking of our back-parlor without any thing in 
it, our half-dozen of plates and knives and teacups, 
and the bed-rooms with nothing but a bed and a 
lounge, and a bureau and a wash-stand, and every 
thing to correspond. It seems now they are to set 
off to town the day we do, so you may manage 
about them as you please. 


‘Indeed, I would not care if you could manage to. 


take the man off my hands entirely, but I suppose 1 
need not hope for that, unless you can’t get that old 
dry stick, Mr. Boreas Blodget. Stupid as you think 
me, I could see very well that you were bent upon 
catching him, for I peeped in at the door the day 
you were breaking down the shelves and the plas- 
tering in that old closet, to have an excuse to send 
for him about repairs, and I overheard you ordering 
Bridget to open the trap-door while it was raining, 
to make believe that the roof leaked. Ha, ha, miss ! 
There is one comfort if I haye to take Mr. Badger, 
that though he may not be as rich as Boreas Blod- 
get, he is certainly not as old nor as ugly. 

** But I must not forget to tell you about those dor- 
rowed things, as you cali them. ‘They have been 
the plague of my life, something always happening 
to some of them whenever it possibly could. It ap- 
pears to me that accidents always do happen to what- 
ever they should n’t. I told you in my last about 
tearing a hole half as big as my hand in the back of 
Mrs. Accleton’s lace cape, and losing one of the un- 
der-sleeves belonging to it, and breaking one of the 
outside slats of Mrs. Jarvis’ fan, and getting her 
twenty dollar handkerchief exchanged for a six dol- 
lar one, and old at that—I have had nothing but 
worriment about them. As to spilling soup and ice- 
cream on Mrs. Winslow’s dress at dinner, you need 
not have scolded so hard about it in your letter, for 
if I had not put it on, I must have worn your silk, 
and if any thing had happened to that you would 
never have let me hear the end of it.. The only satis- 
faction I have had with them has been in Mrs 
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Wendover’s horse-hair skirt, which I wear all the 
time. The last misfortune was with poor old Miss 
Nancy’s barége. The day I went walking with Mr. 
Badger, he set his foot on it in his jiggling way, and 
tore off the hem ever so long; I was sorry, I con- 
fess, for it fitted me very well, considering. Mrs. 
Jarvis’ guitar, too, has some of the screws out of 
order, so that I have not been able to use it for a 
week or two; but as I have caught a beau without 
it, I dare say you will think that of not much conse- 
quence. With love to mamma, 
Your affectionate sister, Evia.’ 

* Poor otp Miss Nancy!!”? and Jutret MEIes 
ACTUALLY PLOTTING TO ENSNARE B— B—!!! ... 

But what am I to do about my dress—my beauti- 
ful first-quality barége? Darning the skirt would be 
certain ruin, yet to match the material—supposing 
that can be done—how much am I to get? What 
am I to understand by her trumpery expression— 
‘“‘ever so long?”” Then the tare may run across a 
seam, or even two of them, and in that case, two or 
three whole breadths will be required. Oh, those 
treacherous, unprincipled girls! to wait until her 
return seems most natural, but I know from experi- 
ence that when one wishes to match a thing, delays 
are dangerous. If I could consult some of my friends; 
but as I do not wish to betray any knowledge of that 
letter, at least at present, 1 must bury my perplexi- 
ties, as well as my discoveries, in my own bosom. 

Walked out after dinner, and in passing L——’s, 
stopped to see if there was any of my barége left, 
which there happened to be, They would not cut 
the remnant, and rather than Jose my chance, I had 
to pay for the whole five yards. Still that is not so 
bad as to have to sacrifice the whole dress, making 
and all, to a darn. 


Ella Meigs, the careless little wretch! returned 
last night, and this morning Juliet sent in to Mr. 
Accleton to ask if he would escort her and her sister 
to the G—— Hotel, to call on some country friends 
of Ella’s, which, as he is always courteous and ob- 
liging, he accordingly did; so Sallie Ann tells me. 
I feel curious to know how that artful, designing 
Juliet will dispose of the Badgers. I should like to 
be behind the scenes in that house, just now. And 
there is no telling what other nefarious schemes she 
may be concocting. I really feel that I am called 
to be the guardian angel of the whole neighborhood. 
I must go and look after my blankets. 


Must have been too late at the closet, for the con- 
versation next door seemed rather flagging. Still I 
overheard enough to reward me for my strong im- 
pulse $f duty in going. Miss Juliet said, “Pray, 
don’t trouble me with any more questions, mamma, 
—I have told you that I feel myself up to the emer- 
gency. What we have not got, the neighbors have, 
—there are my notes, for borrowing the more im- 
portant things we need, ready to send ; and now I must 
write the apologies for that awkward little blockhead 
Ella’s spoiling those she took along. I must also 





make a list of what will be wanted from Grubb’s. 
If I called myself, he would be dunning again. It 
was very spiteful in Aunt Margaret not to bring me 
home in her carriage, this morning,—it was waiting 
at the door for her when I called. If she had offered 
I would have asked her to set me down at Grubb’s, 
and it would have been good for several months 
longer on his books.” 

“Did she and your uncle George promise posi- 
tively to come ?” asked Mrs. Meigs. 

* Certainly ;—I had to explain how it was about 
the Badgers, aud let them see that it was proper, for 
the credit of the family, and to get Ella off; I took 
care not to ask for any thing, being g!ad of an op- 
portunity to show them how we can get through a 
dinner without their assistance, as I have planned it. 
But don’t interrupt me any more. I must have my 
notes ready, in case any of those spoilt things should 
be sent for. I must write an invitation, too, to old 
SBlodget,—if he has serious intentions, as I believe, 
i. will be as well to make a display for him, as for 
Mr. Badger.” 


Whilst I was putting away my breakfast things, 
Bridget came in with that everlasting tin pan in her 
hand. ‘* Miss Juliet says, mem,” said she, * will 
you plase to lind her the loun of a basinful of flour, 
and two pie-plates to bake lemon-puddings ;—she 
would n’t trouble you, mem, only she expicts com- 
pany to dinner; and some silver forks, and your salt- 
cellars and spoons, to match Mrs. Jarvis’, and your 
ivory-handled knives,—the new ones,—if you plase, 
mem.” 

I had lent flour nine times without any return, 
and deciding that I had been swindled enough al- 
ready—(that I should use such an expression)—I 
planted my foot firmly—in my mind—that I would 
be swindled no more. So I told Bridget, that she 
might go down to Sallie Ann for the plates, and I 
would get out the other things, but as to the flour, 
I had none to spare. 

When Bridget had gone, Sallie Ann came in to 
polish the furniture and get her orders for dinner, 
and seeing that she looked particularly newsy, [ 
gave her a cue to talk, a thing I seldom do, being 
principled against listening to servants’ gossip, ex- 
cept when there is no better way of getting intelli- 
gence. 

“ There ’s great doings going on in 75,” says she; 
“Miss Miggs is to have a dinner party ;’’ and she 
gave her mouth a screw that every body under- 
stands. 

I looked innocent and unconcerned, and only an- 
swered, ‘‘ Indeed !”” 

* Yes’m, indeed !—that’s what I said, yesterday, 
when Bridget told me. Thinks I to myself, it’s a 
queer place for a dining, when there ’s nothing in the 
kitchen to cook with but a pot and a skillet and a 
gridiron and a tea-kettle, and nothing worth while 
to eat off in the dining-room—but this morning things 
is changed. Bridget slipped me in while we was 
sweeping the pavements, and lo, and behold!— 
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they ’ve got Mrs. Accleton’s travestie carpets down 
in the parlors, that me and Amandy rolled up in to- 
bacco for the summer, and her eggstention table in 
the back one, and her best chamber chairs sot round, 
and a sideboard that Miss Juliet took yesterday at a 
cabanick-maker’s on trial, and all Mis’ Jarvis’ glass 
on it, and inside whole piles of Mis’ Wendover’s 
pursiain chiny, and table-cloths and napkins, and 
her red behemoth glass bowl, as grand as who but 
they ! and down in the kitchen there’s Mis’ Wen- 
dover’s big pot for biling the ham, and Mis’ Jarvis’ 
fish kittle for biling the rock, and Mis’ Winslow’s 
new-fangled soup-pot, and her ’flector for roasting 
the polar ducks, and Mis’ Accleton’s Judy, the 
cook, is to set all the things a-going, her folks being 
invited, so they wont need a dinner at home. And 
Bridget says Mis’ Wendover’s black Major’s to wait 
at one side of the table, with our silver waiter they 
have n’t borrowed yet, in his hand, and a white nap- 
kia on his left arm, and her on the other.’’ 

‘*' You mean, on the other side of the table,” 
said I. 

“Well, 1 suppose so, but Bridget never thought 
of that—she was quite agg’avated, as she said, at the 
thoughts of having to take the arm of a black naygur. 
But she can’t be expected to know things, as she’s 
Irish, any more than to talk proper. She said there 
was something, too, about a silver apron of Mis’ 
W inslow’s, with flowers to stick in it, but whether 
she was to wear it, or Major, or it was intended for 
one of the quality, she could n’t make out.” 

‘* The poor ignorant creature,” said I, ** she must 
mean Mrs. Winslow’s épergne—a French word, 
Sallie Ann, which means an ornament for the 
table.’? 

While I was making my correction, Bridget had 
come in for the silver waiter, and my fruit doilies, 
which being, no doubt, set down in the programme, 
it would not have done to refuse: and also for a co- 
lander, a blancmange mould and a set of skewers. 

W hen the dinner hour was near, as I supposed, I 
naturally took my seat where I could watch, through 
the Venetian blinds, the arrival of the company. 
First of all came the Badger party—I recognized 
them at a glance, from their carriage not having ex- 
actly a city look ;—Mr. Badger proving a sandy- 
faced man, with his mouth very much down at the 
corners, and, indeed, all his features stretched very 
long downward, and his sisters being quite the con- 
trary. Iftemper goes by noses, which I believe it 
does, and I am something of a physiognomist—save 
me from the Miss Badgers! Next came the grand 
dignitaries, General and Mrs. Haughton. The gene- 
ral is a tall man, with his eyebrows very high above 
his eyes, and his forehead far baek on his head, As 
to Mrs. Haughton, she was so covered up by her veil 
that { could see but little of her, though she stepped 
from the carriage into the house with decidedly a 
certain air. Lastly, came B. B. mincing along on 
tiptoe to save his pumps and silk stockings, (entirely 
too stingy, as I surmised he would be, to hire a 
hack,) and displaying an unusual] breadth of white 





neck-eloth, and of clear-starched pocket handker- 
chief, caught up by the middle in his thumb and fin- 
ger. And then I sawno more. Company prevented me 
from witnessing the departure, but Sallie Ann, who 
watched on the area steps, tells me that when they 
went away, ‘‘ Mr. Borax Bludgeon was took into 
the general’s carriage, both the grandees speaking 
very perlite to him.’’ Bridget afterward brought 
me some of the remains of the feast on my salver, 
and [| must say that the Charlotte Russe, which 
came from a fashionable confectioner’s, was excel- 


lent. The blancmange tasted rather insipid after it, - 


I should have preferred lemon pudding. 


While Bridget was bringing home lot after lot of 
my household things this morning, I requested her 
to ask Miss Ella for my barége dress, which I had 
not been able to think of without a sinking at heart. 
It came, and with it a note from Miss Juliet, running 
thus— 

‘¢ Miss Meigs regrets to hear from her sister that 
the dress has met with an accident while in her pos- 
session. Not having leisure to examine it at pre- 
sent, she hopes that Miss Nettleton will find the 
injury not an important one.” 

While I was reading the note, Sallie Ann unfolded 
the dress and threw it over a ehair, with an emphatic 
exclamation of—‘‘ La’ sakes!” And such a sight! 
all draggled, and faded, and frayed, and tora! It 
would no more have matched the new breadths 1 
had purchased thar if it never had been on the same 
piece! if any woman with a heart could refrain from 
tears— 

Afier dinner, feeling it best not to give way to low 
spirits, I went across to Mrs. Winslow’s, and found 
her in a state of agitation quite equal to the one [ 
had just passed through. She was in her chamber, 
and when I went in exclaimed—“ Oh, Miss Nancy, 
I have done with those Meigses forever! look there 
on the bed at my morning robe that that little imp 
carried off with her! 1 never wore it myself but 
twice, and it is now only fit for the old clothes’ men. 
Look at the white sarsnet lining, all frayed round 
the skirt and soiled round the neck, and the silk 
trimming which I had quilted so beautifully all 
stained with perspiration on the sleeves and soiled 
and greased down the front—it is perfectly atrocious ! 
And there is all the apology I have received for it!” 
and she handed me a note, the very fae stmile of my 
own. 

Before I had time to comfort her by letting her 
know that I had been quite as unfortunate as her- 
self, Mr. Winslow came in with a bill, which he re- 
quested her to look over—her half-yearly account at 
L’s. Running over it, she exclaimed— 

“ Silk brocade—thirty-five dollars! I never made 
such a purchase !”’ 

Mr. Winslow colored, and laughed a little. 

“That,” said he, ‘‘must have been your present 
to Miss Juliet Meigs.” 

‘*‘T never made her such a present;” and she 
looked still more surprised. 
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‘‘ But I did, my dear—pray wait patiently till you 
hear the way of it. You may remember that Mrs. 
Wendover and yourself, in a domestic conclave, de- 
cided that as Miss Juliet had been so obliging as to 
do several little jobs of sewing for each of you, and 
her affairs did not appear to be in a very flourishing 
condition, it would be nothing bat becoming in you 
to make her some kind of return, in the shape of a 
useful present.’’ 

‘* But a brocade dress,’’ 
low. : 

“Permit me, my dear—and as what she had done 
for you was to make some of those collars, (which 
you had declined putting out at twenty-five cents 
a-piece,) you concluded that it would look best that 
the present should come from me—you remember? 
Well, one day that T was in L——’s, Miss Juliet 
came in to purchase a ribbon or some such little 
matter, and J thought it a fair opportunity to do the 
polite thing according to your wishes; so, with my 
best grace, I alluded to the obligations her fair hands 
had placed me under, and begged her to do me the 
favor to accept a little keep-sake in return. The 
counter was strewed with pretty things, and at a 
glance, she Jaid her hand upon the silk in question, 
with her own manner—which all you ladies think 
irresistible—calling it the sweetest, loveliest thing in 
the world. What was I to do? I thought I was 
paying too dear for the whistle—how much so I 
could not have guessed; for you know I never can 
judge of the value of silk dresses and such like mer- 
chandise; but I consoled myself by thinking I had 
done as my wife bid me. I assure you, I like that 
item of thirty-five dollars quite as little as you ap- 
pear todo. This happened during that little trip of 
yours to the springs, and 1 have since forgotten to 
tell you about it. However, the moral of all this is, 
Miss Nancy, that a lady should not order her hus- 
band to make a present, without instructing him as 
- to what she intends it shall be.” 

‘ Particularly to a young lady who has no stronger 
sense of propriety than Miss Juliet Meigs,’ said Mrs. 
Winslow, trying to cover her vexation; and when 
her husband left us she added, “‘ do you know, Miss 
Nancy, I have reason to believe from something thut 
blundering Irish girl, Bridget, let fall to one of my 
servants, that Juliet Meigs actually knew of my little 
party beforehand, and came in by design?” 

The recollection flashed like lightning upon me, 
that with my own eyes I had seen Juliet Meigs bt 
ai open window, where she must have overheard 
Mr. Winslow’s invitation to B. B.; a fact that—in- 
nocent as I was!—I had never added to the ocean 
of turpitude—so to speak—rolling through my mind. 
Yet I did not unbosom myself. I foresee that there 
is a crisis at hand; and when it comes, | shall gather 
my neighbors about me, and pour forth the whole of 
my astounding developments at once. 


interrupted Mrs. Wins- 


Was looking through the bowed shutters this 
morning, when B. B., renovated by a gleaming new 
hat, came tripping down the street. He slackened 


his pace as he drew near; and, with an anxious sort 
of cough, he was about to mount the steps of 75, 
when feeling a little mischievous, I determined to 
twit him in a sly way. So flinging open the shut- 
ters to attract his attention, I exclaimed, innocently, 
‘‘Oh, Mr. Blodget !—good morning, sir.”’ 

‘Good morning, Miss Nettleton—good morning, 
ma’am! I hope you are well?’ said he, looking 
startled and confused for a moment, and then he step- 
ped up to my window ; “it seems an age since I last 
had the pleasure of seeing you, ma’am: I hope all 
your neighbors are well? Quite an agreeable acces- 
sion you have in 75—a charming family no doubt 
eyou find them ?” 

“ Particularly Mrs. Meigs,” said I. 

‘** Ahem !”’ coughed he, looking disappointed; and 
then, as if he was meditating something underhand, 
he smiled significantly. ‘‘ Any thing new among 
them ?” 

‘* Nothing, I believe,’”’ said I, drily; ‘as far as I 
can see, the rent is as safe as ever.”’ 

“ Ahem!” he coughed again; “‘ of course, I do not 
refer to business matters where the fair sex are con- 
cerned ’’—as if I did not remember his poking his 
bills at me quarterly, to the hour, in G street ! 
‘¢ Tt struck me there was a change in the prospects 
of one of the parties: as you are a lady of discern- 
ment, I thought you might be able to assist me in 
deciding which. A certain country gentleman I 
have met there, seems bent upon carrying off one of 
them,”’ 

' “JT agree with you,”’ said I, mysteriously; ‘‘ and I 

advise you, knowing that widows are uncertain as 
well as dangerous, if you have any tender designs 
upon Mrs. Meigs, to speak quick.” 

‘“¢ Mrs. Meigs!—bless my soul, ma’am!”’ and he 
jumped back as if from a shower-bath; ‘“‘ I—I—that 
is—I do not refer to Mrs. Meigs, though I have no 
doubt she is an excellent lady, as she is certainly 
most desirably connected. They entertain very 
handsomely, ma’am ?”’ 

‘And at less cost to themselves than any family 
you know, I'll venture to say,’”’ added I. 

‘Indeed, ma’am? a most enviable art. Miss Ju- 
liet does the honors superbly—a highly ornamental 
woman she would be at the head of a handsome es- 
tablishment—none more so—present company al- 
ways excepted, when talking to a lady; but I must 
bid you good morning, ma’am. I havea call to make 
—ahem !” 

T wo good hours before B, B. set his foot out of 
that house, and then such a smirking and simpering 
to himself!—what could have transpired? I will 
see a little further into this, and then the way will 
be clear before me for my startling revelations. 


This morning, while completing my toilette, Sallie 
Ann having gone to market for a bit of tender-loin 
steak for breakfast, I was drawn to the back win- 
dows by a strange sound of lamentation, that seemed 
to proceed from the yard below. On looking out, 





what should it be but Bridget, sitting on the area- 
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steps, boo-oo-ing and wringing her hands most 
piteously. I called to know what was the matter ; 
but the only intelligible answer I could hear was 
‘¢ gone—gone clane—intirely !”’ 

I ran down to the passage back-door, and repeated 
my questions, beginning to suspect her of the failing 
so common with her countrywomen among us. 
‘*‘ What—who has gone?” I asked. 

“ All them—the Miggses, mem,” she sobbed. 

“ And where have they gone ?” 

“The holy saints above knows, mem—not a 
morsel did they tell me of it. I went to my aunt’s 
last night to sleep, asI always did, obleeging them 
because they had no bed for me, and crowdhing the 
poor, dear childer for it; and when I came this 
morning, there was nothing left of them, but a big- 
nosed Jew man a-packing up the furniture. 

Still suspecting the girl of a ‘‘ drop in the head,’’ 
I stepped to the front-door to see if any thing could 
be seen, when, true enough!—a furniture-car, already 
loaded, was backed against the curb-stones.. A 
second-hand furniture-store man (uot Eliason, how- 
ever,) was preparing to get in, and Grubb, the 
grocer, stood talking to him on the pavement. He 
must have stopped on his way to market, for his 
black-boy, with a basket and atin-kettle, was grinning 
beside him, and working his chin down under the 
neck-binding of his white apron. 

‘¢ And you can’t tell me where they have gone?” 
said the grocer. 

“Don’t know'nothing about them,’’ answered the 
second-hand man, tartly; ‘‘ only know they sold me 
their things, and I paid for them,’’ jumping into the 
car. 

“Stop!” called Grubb; “ they owed me a bill, 
and a heavy one—I don’t know whether the law 
allows you—”’ 

But the other only cracked his whip, and drove 
off with one of those disagreeable sneers that seem 
peculjar to the profession. Seeing me at the door, 
Grubb questioned me as to where my neighbors had 
gone, and looked dubiously at me when I told him 
that I was as ignorant of the matter as himself. I 
was unamiable enough to smile—mentally, I mean— 
to see him going off so down in the mouth. 

Yes, it was a reality! to convince myself, I step- 
’ ped in, having noticed that the furniture-man had 
not locked the door ; and I saw for myself that 75 
was vacant once more, The Meigses had gone, and, 
as I have seen it eloquently quotéd somewhere, 
gone, and, 


‘¢ Like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Left not a wreck behind.’? 





Bridget had followed me, still ‘* ochoning” and 
sobbing, ‘Gone, and my weages gone wid ’em !-= 
all I’ve slaved for this mortal summer, and vowed 
to sind to the blessed ould folks at home! it was ail 
that desaving Miss Juliet—I would n’t aven it to the 
poor ould lady, for she ’s no better than a natural-— 
all the sinse she ever had in her head bein’ blowed 
away through her poor ould nose wid the dir-r-thy 
snuff!” 

W hile the poor girl was thus lamenting, I picked 
up a piece of paper from the floor, which evidently 
had contained one of Mrs. Meigs’ pocket supplies of 
ginger, but which, notwithstanding, looked like a 
freshly written note. Who knows, thought I, but 
that it may be designed to throw light upon this 
mystery ?—and I was prophetic. It was directed to 
Miss Juliet Meigs, and dated only two days back. 
Here it is, verbatim. 

‘** You deserve an ovation for your success, my 
charming niece—and you shall have it. You did 
well to communicate with me by letter, instead of 
going to your aunt. I will see you this evening, 
and tei you my plans. In the meantime persuade 
your mother that it will be best for her to go back to 
her country quarters, 

“ Your affectionate uncle, 


“ G. H.0 


One month later.—* Last scene of all this strange, 
eventful history! !!’—Author Anoz., I believe. 

Mrs. Jarvis ran in to me this morning, with the 
—— Journal in her hand. By the by, I wonder how 
she can have patience to be a constant reader of that 
fulsome, toadying concern. “ Listen, Miss Naney,”’ 
said she; ‘‘ Here’s news for you’’—and she read : 
“* Marriages in Fashionable Life.—Married, this 
morning, at the residence of General George Haugh- 
ton, by the Rev. Dr. L—, Boreas Blodget, Esq., of 
the well known firm of Blodget arid Boggs, to Miss 
Juliet, elder daughter of the late Michael Meigs, Esq 

‘* © Also, at the same time and place, by the same, 
Gideon Badger, Esq., of Badger Terrace, F—— 
county, to Miss Ella, second daughter of the 
same.’ ” 

Still later. —Walked this morning with Mrs. 
Winslow to make a call or two on the borders of 
Court-End, when, in coming through one of the 
fashionable squares, a splendid’ new carriage, with 
trimmiogs of white and silver, and a dashing pair of 
grays, stopped at a fine house near us. A lady in 
bridal finery got out, just as we were passing; and 
who should it have been but Mrs. Boreas Blodget! 
She looked full in our faces, and cut us dead. 
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THE STARS. 


Yr twinkling sparks in yonder skies, 
Ye watchmen of the weary night, 

That pierce the gloom like angels’ eyes, 
And make the heavens a sea of light : 


Why do ye nightly range above 
In thick array, in columns deep, 
And shower down your smiles of love 
Upon the earth all lost in sleep ? B. 
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AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 
(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


[From Bentley’s Miscellany.] 


(Continued from page 483.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
PREPARATIONS ; AND MR. CHEQUERBENT’S ILL LUCK. 

It is a quarter past ten, and Messrs. Molesworth 
and Penkridge’s office is full and busy. Blotting 
paper is being adjusted, bundles of law documents 
are being enfranchised from the restrictions of red 
tape, and Spott is being abused on all sides for hav- 
ing filled ink-stands too full, or not having filled them 
at all, or spilled the ink in the process, besides re- 
ceiving interlocutory reprimands for his general de- 
ficiencies of character, manners, ahd principles; all 
of which Mr. Spott receives with great meekness, 
and even cheerfulness, knowing that he is rather 
liked by the gentlemen, and that one or other of 
them is always doing him some good turn, and aiding 
him in his efforts for the benefit of the establishment 
at home, presided over by his mother, an indomita- 
ble and implacable laundress. 

‘* Make up that fire, Spott, and then get away 
from it, will you,’ observes Mr. Chequerbent; 
‘these February mornings make ‘one shiver, don’t 
they, Mr. Carlyon?” 

‘Fever month, too,” replies Carlyon, “ accord- 
ing to the Romans.”’ 

‘The Romans were asses,’’? returns Mr. Che- 
querbent. ' 

A single blow from a little hammer here fell upon 
a small bell in a corner of the room, close to the 
ceiling. 

‘‘Go to the pipe, somebody,” cries Mr. Lobb; 
** Mr. Molesworth ’s come.” 

Mr. Chequerbent, as nearest, pulled down a slide 
which covered the orifice of a small hole in the 
wall (like the large end of a telescope) and shouted 
up it, 

‘* Sir Y? 

‘Ts Mr. Lobb there ?”’ 

“ Are you in or out, Lobb?”’ asks Mr. Chequer- 
bent, in a lower tone, 

Just gone out, I shall be in directly, almost. 
Chancery Lane,’ replies Lobb, hurriedly. 

‘Mr. Lobb is gone down the Lane, sir, for a 
short time, I think to the Master’s office,’? Mr. Che- 
querbent states up the pipe. Mr. Chequerbent hears 
a click at the other end of the pipe, which indicates 
that communication is cut off for the present. 

‘‘T know what he wants,” remarks Mr. Lobb; 
“T sat up till past eleven copying it, but it is not 
half done yet.” 





‘* You said you were going to an UOrrery, or some 
such scene of frantic dissipation, Lobb,’’ replies Mr. 
Chequerbent. 

** So I was, and I had got tickets for myself and 
the Miss Dingles, my landlady’s daughters, and 1° 
promised myself a delightful evening, but I was 
obliged to give it up, to go on with this statement.” 

‘‘ Well, they are deuced plain girls, those Din- 
gles,’’ observes the worldly Chequerbent; “I don’t 
know that there would be any great fun in taking 
them to see a lot of stupid transparencies, and to 
hear a hurdy-gurdy in a blanket, the performance en- 
livened by quotations from Paradise Lost.” 

“They are very intelligent girls,’’ answers Mr. 
Lobb, “and converse very rationally on all sub- 
jects.” 

‘So they ought,” says the reckless Chequerbent, 
“ considering their ugliness. By Jove, if an ugly 
girl does n’t talk out-and-out well, she ought to be 
prosecuted for being alive.” 

The hammer again. 

“Ts Mr. Linnery there ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,’ answers Mr. Chequerbent, instanily, 
as Mr. Linnery never ventures to take any liberties 
with his employers. 

‘Ask him to step up?” 

And Mr. Linnery, carefully locking his desk, and 
pocketing his bundle of keys, with a look at Mr. 
Chequerbent, ‘which intimates that it is for his sake 
that this precaution is taken, goes out. 

“ He can’t forget the fly-paper,”’ says Paul, laugh- 
ing. 

‘He could forgive it, and that was more,” ob- 
serves Mr. Carlyon. 

‘¢ Pooh, any body can forgive,”’ replies Mr. Che- 
querbent; “you don’t understand metaphysics. 
Forgiving is a mere act of the will—if a man likes 
to do it, he can.”’ 

“Can he?” asks Mr. Carlyon, thoughfully. 
«Well, I hope you will always find it so.”’ 

There was a knock at.the street door, and a pull 
at the triggér, one of whose ropes and rings hung 
before each clerk, released the catch. Paul looked 
uneasily at the oval hole in the office-door. A stout- 
built, not over clean looking man, entered, and Paul 
managed to see that he was a stranger, before the 
other could quite make out the group. 

“ Good morning, gents,” said the new arrival. “Is 
Mr. Chequerbent here?” 
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Nobody seemed inclined to reply, and Mr. Che- | ing to the stranger, “those are the addresses he 


querbent himself stepped forward. mentioned, so you know best whether you would 
‘‘ No,” he said, “Mr. Chequerbent is 2ot here. | like to wait. If you would,” he added, “there’sa 
Will you leave any message for him.” chair.” 


‘Oh !”” said the other, “then you expect him in| ‘This last piece of coolness settled the matter. 
soon. I don’t know but I’d as good as wait for | But for it, the stranger, who had noticed Mr. Lobb’s 
him.” mirth, would have pursued his interrogations; but 

‘‘Mr. Chequerbent is gone to Westminster,”’ said | as Chequerbent carelessly pointed to the chair, and 
Paul, “ and thence he is going—where did he say, Mr. | lounged away to the fire, the other said, 

Lobb?” ** Well, then, [ll look in another day.” 

«« T—{—do n’t know,” mumbled Mr. Lobb, trying | *‘ Any name?” asked Paul, carelessly. 
to restrain his laughter. ‘Brompton, or some- ‘‘Smith,” said the man, “ but he wont know it.” 
where.” “Very well, Mr. Smith,” said Paul ; ‘* Mr. Spott, 

‘‘ Brompton or somewhere ; yes,” said Paul, turn- ' write down that Mr. Smith called to see Mr. Che- 
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querbent, and mind Mr. Chequerbent is made aware | fastened, Mr. Paul Chequerbent uttered a victorious 
of it when he comes in.” war-whoop, snatched a very tall stool from under- 
“Yes, sir,’”’ said Spott, gravely. Mr. Spott, bringing that young gentleman to the 
The stranger went out, the office-door slammed, | ground, and then placing the tottering piece of furni- 
and then the outside door. As the latter clashed and ! ture in the middle of the room, he seized a large 
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ruler, and the cover of the coal-box, and struggling 
up into a standing position on the stool, he struck a 
classic sword and shield attitude. 

‘Paul Chequerbent,” he shouted, “as he ap- 
peared, defying his creditor.” 

‘*‘ And p’r’aps Mr. Paul Chequerbent wili appear to 
this,’ said a voice behind him. It was the stranger, 
holding the door in one hand, and a strip of printed 
paper in the other, The writ-server had evidently 
practiced a rwse—still suspicious of the answer of 
the clerks, and of Lobb’s laughter, he had gone out, 


banged both doors, but crouched down between them, 


to listen to the conversation which was to follow 
his supposed ezzt. 

‘<T thought as much, somehow,”’ said the stranger, 
with a grin, ‘‘ but you was preshus cheeky, master, 
you was, and if I hadn’t a thought of the double, 
you’d a done me. Any ways, I suppose you ’ll 
stand a trifle for the laugh ?”’ 

“The laugh,” said Paul, considerably discon- 
certed ; I don’t think this is the proper way of doing 
business.”’ 

‘‘ Nor do I, Mr. Chequerbent,”’ said a grave voice, 
as Mr. Molesworth himself entered from another 
door. ‘A little mad, I think.’? 

And the solicitor passed on to Carlyon’s desk, 
while Paul, looking exceedingly red and foolish, de- 
scended from his elevation, not so easily, however, 
but that, to save the rickety stool from toppling over, 
he was compelled to drop the lid of the coal-box, 
and its clatter attracted another look from Mr, 
Molesworth, which just enabled that gentleman to 
see the writ thrust into Mr. Chequerbent’s hand. 
Paul then made a hasty retreat into some mystic 
washing-room, and there dwelt in darkness until 
his employer had disappeared. 

The solicitor was equipped for a walk, and you 
could see little of his face between his ample hat. and 
the turned-up. collar of his great-coat. A pair of 
searching gray eyes, and a prominent nose, reddened 
by a raw morning, were all that could be made out. 

‘Give me your arm down to the Strand, Mr. Car- 
lyon,” said he; “I want to speak to you. How 
quickly can you prepare yourself for a journey into 
the West of England ?”’ . 

“ Ten minutes to-get to my place—five to pack a 
carpet-bag,’’ said Carlyon, quietly, and without any 
affectation. of smartness,—‘‘ and I am at your ser- 
vice.” 

« No, no, you are to have a little more breathing 
time than that. Besides, you will havea companion, 
perhaps a lady; I am not sure. Only be ready, and 
we’ll send to your chambers. Oh, Mr. Lobb, I 
called for you, and was told you were out.” 

“ Out, sir—no, sir, I have not been out, since I 
signed the book on arriving,” said Lobb, flurriedly. 

“ Who answered me, then ?”? 

“T think it was Mr. Chequerbent, sir,’ said Mr. 
Ratchet, at whom the gray eyes seemed to be di- 

tected. 

Paul heard the words in the darkness of his den. 

‘Some mistake,”’ said Mr. Carlyon, ‘ evidently. 





Mr, Chequerbent is usually so very careful in what 
he says about any one being out or in.’’ 

The interposition saved Paul, or perhaps Mr 
Molesworth did not think the question worth pursu- 
ing. He intimated to Mr. Lobb that he had hoped 
to have found the statement complete and on his 
desk when he came, though to achieve this poor 
Lobb must have set-up good part of the night,—and 
he had paid three hundred guineas, too, for Jeave to 
sit upon that horsehair. Mr. Molesworth. just 
glanced round over each clerk’s shoulder, told Mr. 
Ratchet he was glad to find he was nearly through 
that settlement, which he was sick of seeing about, 
reproved Mr. Maunder for not keeping his papers in 
better order, told Mr. Linnery he should have some- 
thing to say to him about the books, and desired him 
to be an hour earlier next morning for that purpose, 
and lastly, as Spott’s eyes kept following him round 
the room, he demanded why, if there was nothing 
for that boy to do, he did not write new labels for 
the old bundles of papers, and thus improve his mind 
and his handwriting, and try to do justice to the 
people who employed him, and be a comfort and a 
credit to his bereaved mother. And having thus 
brought all the horses up to the collar, he added, in 
a good-natured tone, that they had better keep up 
good fires, for it was not weather to catch cold: and 
then went out with Carlyon. 

“The fact is,” said Mr. Molesworth, “that 
Wilmslow, who, between ourselves, is not a bit 
wiser than he ought to be, insists on going down di- 
rectly and taking possession of Aspen Court. Now, 
as you did so much in making out the title, and lay- 
ing the basis for the proceedings which gave him 
the place, it is fair that you should see the installa- 
tion. Sogodown. You'll be bored with him, but 
Mrs. Tracy’s a dear, sweet woman, and I don’t 
know whether you like children, but the three girls 
are something better than pretty, And you ought to 
see Aspen Court.” 


. CHAPTER V. 
WILMSLOW OF ASPEN, AND JANE HIS WIFE. 


“ Not a bit wiser than he ought to be.”? Such was 
Mr. Molesworth’s estimate of Mr. Wilmslow. 
‘* Wilmslow”—as he could now write himself—“ of 
Aspen Court.” It sounded moderate, but then 
Molesworth was a lawyer, and had been for thirty 
years in the habit of selling his opinions at prices 
varying from three-and-fourpence upward. And 
people who sell opinions, like people who sell vari- 
ous other articles, weigh them carefully, and seldom 
give overweight. Bernard Carlyon, who had pri- 
vately formed his own estimate of the same fortu- 
nate personage, would probably have put the matter 
a little more strongly, but he, of course, was not 
young enough to abuse the clients of the house to 
the kindly-natured person to whom they were none 
the less dear for their faults and follies. But I may 
be as frank in telling all I know about Mr. Wilms- 
low as is consistent with propriety, and I am sorry 
to be obliged to append this little qualification, but 
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there are some passages in the life of most men, not 
to say most guardsmen, which nobody would pre- 
sume to write about, except in the newspaper one’s 
daughters air for one while one is coming down to 
breakfast. 

Lord Ambergate and the other statesmen at the 
club told us something of Wilmslow’s history, with 
the charitable tone and cordial feeling with which, 
very likely this afternoon, or perhaps to-morrow, 
just as it happens, some other improvised committee 
of public safety, lounging at that or some other club, 
will discuss the history of Lord Ambergate, or Ac- 
ton Calveley, or Tom Crowsfoot. Very well in- 
formed fellows all of them, and men who know the 
world, and are not to be humbugged, and all that 
sort of thing. But do they think, like Job’s friends, 
that they alone as® the people, and that wisdom 
shall die with them? Very likely Lord Malachite 
(who spoke against time last night, and was in a rage 
this morning because the reporters, who knew per- 
fectly well what he was about, had not wasted much 
valuable space on his platitudes) is at this minute 
telling Slangley Barker, the eminent diner-out, that 
Ambergate cannot raise any more money, and, in 
despair, has inhumanly threatened his father, that, 
if he will not pay his debts, he will rat, and spoil 
the poor old earl’s darling hope of getting rid of 
four of the pearls and pyramids im his coronet. And 
Sir Allan Bilberry joins them, and, after some pre- 
liminary cackle about the war at the Cape, or the 
irightful shipwreck of emigrants, or something no- 
body cares about, says something else which makes 
them draw closer to him and listen. Perhaps he is 
only saying that Sir Frederic Belt’s wife is wild 
with mortification at finding that Freddy has again 
deceived her, and that he still goes to a pretty little 
house in St. John’s Wood, and has sent two cream- 
colored ponies, with silver harness, there, during the 
past week. How they look at one another, and 
laugh at the fun. Sir Allan would not laugh, per- 
haps, if he knew what Slangley Barker said yester- 
day night at a dinner in Park Lane about that gal- 
lant officer’s eminent services after an action, or his 
suggestion that he should be raised tothe peerage as 
Lord Poultice. And Slangley Barker himself might 
not talk quite so loud if he knew that every body in 
the club, waiters included, was perfectly well aware 
that he spent his hours, from last Saturday night but 
one, to the following Monday morning, in availing 
himself of certain Hebrew hospitalities in Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, which were in a manner 
forced upon him as he was leaving his chambers in 
the Temple, and only terminated by an arrangement 
which has locked up all his diamond studs and sil- 
ver forks in an iron safe, with a little square ticket 
pinned to the parcel. Nor would Lord Malachite, 
who, having recovered from his rage, looks the per- 
sonation of good humor, which he is, laugh quite so 
heartily at poor Lady Belt’s grievances, if Acton 
Calveley, who has just come in, were to tell him 
what he told Doddy Butt on the stairs, namely, that 
Malachite’s own beautiful wife was suspected of en- 


couraging that remarkable politician’s constant pre- 
sence at the House, and absence from his own, for 
a reason, which, if he knew it, might induce him to 
sympathize with Lady Freddy. Tiresias, or the 
Chevalier d’Eon, might be a competent witness as 
to whether women watch as vigilantly and sedu- 
lously over one another’s fortunes and morals as 
men do, but until some such evidence appears, there 
seems no reason for believing that they equal us, 
We may be called triflers, but we will make answer 
out of Paley, and hold that nothing is a trifle that 
tends to the harmless gratification of many, and any- 
body who will not be convinced by Paley, is a mere 
infidel, ane unfit to be argued with. 

But we will put Henry Wilmslow’s history intoa 
little clearer form than was employed by his friends 
at the club. Had the matter rested with me, I 
would have given gentle, good Jane Tracy, a differ- 
ent husband, and dear Emma, Kate, and Amy 
Wilmslow another kind of father. Nascitur, non 
fit, and we must make the best of him, and not be 
too hard. Superfine Tom Crowsfoot condemned 
him in his superfine way, but it was not for any 
cause which merited such utter condemnation, but 
because he was one of the style of men whom Tom 
detests. Mr. Crowsfoot has all his life been quietly 
wicked, not because wickedness is wrong, but be- 
cause quietness is gentlemanly. Wilmslow was 
noisily wicked, but then he was noisy in every 
thing. If he shut a book—io be sure it was seldom 
he had that trouble, but at any rate it was always 
very soon after he opened one—he shut it with a 
bang. If he stormed the gentle heart of a coryphée, 
he did not do it, like Tom Crowsfoot, moyennant a 
bracelet and a plenipotentiary, but blundered about 
the dark wings of the opera-house at rehearsal-time, 
and kept his great stamping carriage-horses pawing 
the Haymarket pavement opposite the stage-door, 
while his arms and motto edified the world at large. 
Humbug as he was, his laugh was as hearty as if he 
meant laughter, and his loud voice rang out over 
other voices, as if he had not a care or a fear in the 
world, at a time when his debts had made him so 
nervous that the most harmless lounger had but to 
wait at a corner to be instantly transformed, in 
Wilmslow’s apprehension, into a sherifi’s officer 
bent on capturing him. It was his organization that 
made him noisy, and laid him open to Tom Crows- 
foot’s criticism. We will not take him at Tom’s 
hostile valuation. 

Henry Wilmslow was of an old family—the he- 
ralds gave him Hastings, but that they always think 
a man has a right to whocan prove Bosworth, where 
unquestionably a Wilmslow laid lance for the Boar. 
But the family did not keep itself respectable, and 
we find it robbing under Elizabeth, and jobbing un- 
der Anne, and decidedly suffering no particular mar- 
tyrdom for its principles in the interim, But if Hast- 
ings were a mith, and a Wilmslow did not charge 
the British army under William the Conqueror, he 
assuredly did under William the Heaven-born, and 





charged it to such an extent, in the capacity of a 
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contractor, that he speedily realized a handsome for- 
tune. This, Henry Wilmslow would have inherited 
but, unhappily for him, his revered parent, in the de- 
cline of his life, became startled at the evil means he 
had adopted in accumulating his gains, and sought 
spiritual consolation. Not, however, in the Church 
of England, or his fortune might have been spared. 
There unluckily intervened traditions of regimental 
chaplains, of whom in his younger days, he had 
known two or three specimens, disgraceful to a 
body of which, however, they were not, even then, 
characteristic. Old Samuel .Wilmslow, whose 
shrewdness now only partially helped him, insisted 
on regarding one poor tipsy creature, known in his 
regiment as the Reverend Cherry Bounce, and 
whose conversation was the commination service, 
undiluted, but with an extended social range, as a 
type of the clerical order. He paid dearly for his 
ignorant willfulness, for having sought the counsel 
of a clever sectarian preacher, whose talents in his 
time achieved as much for his uncouthly-named 
sect as any member of the vaunted Order of Jesus 
ever effected for the Society, old Wilmslow’s senses 
were first frightened out of him by the ultra-Calvin- 
istic horrors his adviser judiciously conjured up— 
next, he was completely alienated and isolated from 
his family—and, finally, the bulk of his money was 
handed over—not bequeathed, the astute doctrinari- 
ans being up to the doctrine of mortmain—for the 
building and endowing meeting-houses for the 
‘¢ connection’? of which his theological friend was a 
shining light. So went the spoils of the British 
army, and the elder Wilmslow did not long survive 
their surrender. 

In some Spanish play, a character observes, ‘* The 
father sacrificed his property for his religion—the lo- 
gical consequence is that the son has neither property 
nor religion.”?’ This would most likely have been 
Henry Wilmslow’s case, although he had been with- 
drawn from Eton (where he had been sent in his pa- 
rent’s unconverted days) and, at the instance of old 
Mr. Wilmslow’s religious adviser, had been re- 
moved from,the sports of the Brocas, with a view to 
his being apprenticed to a pious woolstapler of the 
‘‘connection.”?” But woman, who always mixes 
herself up for some good purpose in the affairs of 
this life, intervened. An old maiden sister of the 
ex-contractor, whom the high-principled and high 
church lady had detested all his life, first for his 


swindling, and secondly for his schism, took the 


Etonian out of the wool and bought him a commis- 
sion in the Guards. Miss Albreda Wilmslow did 
more—she made him a handsome allowance, which 
she soon had to pay at least three times over, per 
annum ; and notwithstanding this, she left the young 
officer all her remaining money. If she did this as 
much from dislike of her brother as from love of her 
nephew, the high-church lady was still right, for old 
Wilmslow deserved to be disliked, and young 
Wilmslow did not deserve to be loved. 

Miss Albreda’s money did not last Captain Henry 
very long, but he enjoyed himself while it endured, 





and while, after it was actually gone, one deluded 
discounter retained the curious faith in its ghost 
which will at times avengingly beset those who 
ought best to know how completely a man 1s ruined. 
Wilmslow had inherited something of his father’s 
shrewd, coarse nature, and could at times be bitterly 
hard, especially when there was a choice between 
withholding payment of a just debt, and spending 
the money on some unrighteous pleasure. At such 
a crisis he was proof against any pleadings, and took 
spiteful delight in feeling his sovereigns between his 
finger and thumb in his pocket, while solemnly 
swearing to a distressed tradesman that he did not 
that day know where to turn for five shillings, 
though he should be in ample funds next week. 
And then, having, as he imagined, deluded his 
creditor, he would go away and§be himself deluded, 
slightly more successfully, by some Mademoiselle 
Heléne or Juliette, whose poor little meubles had 
that morning been seized by a cruel landlord, whom 
son bon petit Henri had to pay out, and with whom 
(the barbarous wretch being, most likely, her hus- 
band or brother) she shared the spoil as soon as the 
captain had gone too far down stairs to hear them 
laugh. Then he went to Paris—he talked French, 
by the way, with a very pure and bold English ac- 
cent, like some of his betters—and as he combined a 
couple of tastes which do not harmonize advantage- 
ously for the pocket, especially in France, namely, 
playing high and drinking hard, he scarcely could be 
said to visit the Continent for retrenchment. At 
home his rooms in Half-moon Street were open to 
all comers in the days of his prosperity, and when it 
became expedient to see who knocked, as it soon 
did, he still held hospitable orgy for any one who 
had no claim upon him. But it was a queer set that 
the captain liked to have about him—a bad set in fact 
—I do not mean on the mere score of its members 
being remarkably good-for-nothing—a qualification 
which would suit some very good sets we all know 
—but in point of taste. He liked what is called the 
‘€ artist-world,’’ but then he was incapable of com- 
prehending either art or its nobler professors, and 
patronized any rattling scampish vaurten—if foreign, 
so much the better—who dressed like a Guy, told 
profane or immoral anecdotes, or both, skejched a 
caricature, blew a bugle, or modelled a statuette. 
A scamp of this sort, especially if he wore a mous- 
tache, smoked cigars all the morning, and could bang 
a terrific piano-forte accompaniment to songs of the 
Quartier Latin, sung as they sing in French vaude- 
villes, (I mean abominably,) was dear to whatever 
did duty for heart in Henry Wilmslow. Sometimes 
he would get a number of these people together, with 
ladies who dressed very charmingly, but whom one 
would not have otherwise proposed as models, ex- 
cept to Mr. Frost or to Mr. Maclise, and then, what 
with champagne and innocent badinage, singing, and 
cigar-smoke, (which the ladies were good enough 
not to mind at all, and, indeed, rather to like, and 
sometimes to make,) the evening glided very plea- 
santly into night, and the night into morning. And 
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Wilmslow was happy, contributing his wine, his loud 
laugh, and sometimes his bad joke to the happiness 
of his respectable friends. These were not play 
nights—the artists of Wilmslow’s set have not much 
to lose—and if cards came out it was chiefly for con- 
juring or telling fortunes, or to show the trick by 
which. the German Baron Sosterkite ruined young 
Loppy at Baden-Baden, and drove that excitable 
youth to shoot himself in the garden at the hotel. 
All this, and perhaps a little écarté, that time, which 
is short, might not be quite unimproved, was com- 
paratively economical. But Wilmslow did play, in 
England as well as in France, and [ am not quite 
sure in which he was most cheated. Certainly good 
Aunt Albreda’s money did go into quarters which, 
could she have known them, would have astonished 
her, though she had often declared that after the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the 
letting dreadful Dissenters into a Christian Parlia- 
ment, nothing could ever astonish her, good old thing, 
again. 

This was Henry Wilmslow for the years he was 
firston town. And as he is soon going to be mar- 
ried, it ought to be said that though he had lived 
hard, he had preserved his good looks. He was a 
tall, showy, rather effective looking man, with black 
hair and black whiskers, both redundant. He trained 
his hair with great care, and liked to show a broad 
shiny wedge thereof, rising from the parting, and 
crossing his head, flanked by a mass of neat little 
curls. He wears a wig of the same hue and fashion 
at the period of our story, but when Jane Tracy ac- 
cepted him, she accepted the real thing. He always 
over-dressed, and loved pins and studs, and rings, of 
which at one time he had a stock that would have 
sufficed an opera singer’s private life, but they all 
gradually went away, for reasons, except some 
Palais-Royal rubbish, which competent judges de- 
clined to deem security for the little impromptu 
mortgages which Wilmslow occasionally negotiated. 
In short, he liked to be fine, but it did not occur to 
him, as to Benedick, that to go the finer, he must 
live a bachelor. On the contrary, we all know for 
what men of his class consider respectable women, 
with money, were created. Wilmslow early and 
easily made up such mind as he had, that when he 
should have gamed, and drunk, and smoked, and 
lounged, and done a few other things, until he was 
satiated, and nearly all his money should have gone, 
he would bestow himself upon some handsome girl 
—widow, if you like, he did not miné—with a for- 
tune, which he could do what he liked with. Not 
that he proposed, in that case, to go on quite in the 
old way, a married man can hardly do that ; besides, 
he should begin to be bored by the old set. He 
would have a house in town, and a place in the coun- 
try, and occasionally be seen out with Mrs. Wilms- 
low—Lady Laura or Lady Clara Wilmslow, if the 
money happened to come with a title—and, on the 
whole, he would be quiet, but his wife must not 
worry him, or pry into his goings on. That was 
settled. A good many good-looking men have ar- 





rived at the same settlement, and, at this minute, 
are going through the same preparatory process. 

Fortune often helps us, but seldom in the way we 
expect. Henry Wilmslow fully intended to slide 
pleasantly from his bachelor state into his wedded 
life. He thought it most likely that the thing would 
happen naturally enough. He occasionally went to 
parties, visited country-houses to shoot, looked into 
opera-boxes. He felt very certain that either in a 
quadrille, or at a breakfast-table, or during an 
entr’acte, he should see the right woman, and what 
was of more consequence, the right woman would 
see him. The rest was matter-of-course, though 
the courtship business might be a bit of a bore— 
however, in good society, people do not *‘ keep com- 
pany,” and it would not last long. Mr. Molesworth 
has already remarked that Mr. Wilmslow of Aspen 
Court, at fifty, was not a bit wiser than he ought to 
be—the supererogatory wisdom could hardly be 
expected in Captain Wilmslow, of the Guards, at 
thirty. 

Well, Wilmslow deserved his good fortune about 
as little as most young gentlemen. 1 suppose we 
shall agree as to that. He had flung Aunt Albreda’s 
money away, after the manner of the prodigal son 
of the East, with such additional wickedness as 
civilization teaches the prodigal sons of the West. 
He was a rowé—I would say rake, which is quite as 
good a word, but I am told young ladies allege that 
they have been raking, bless them, when their worst 
crime has been going to several parties, and pro- 
longing the after-supper dances until three o’clock. 
I want a word that has no innocence within scent 
of it, and I do not want to call hard names. So we 
will keep tothe French word, which, rightly under- 
stood, reeks sufficiently for our purpose. Henry 
Wilmslow was a rowé—and one of the vulgar school. 
And this is the gentleman who expected the world 
to be so arranged, that a fresh, modest, beautiful, 
loving woman was to throw her purse at his feet, 
and herself into his arms, and be his slave and com- 
forter for the rest of his life. And what is more—it 
happened. The Parcee, kinder to him than he could 
be even to himself, determined to give him another 
chance. 

It came, however, when he was in fear and trem- 
bling, and thinking of any thing, rather than affec- 
tion and consolation. All Aunt Albreda’s money 
was gone. He had sold his commission, and spent 
the produce. No more bills to be done. Mr. Shan- 
don, the Christian usurer, would not speak to him. 
Mr. Issachar, the Jewish usurer, would not see him. 
Pactolus has ebbed quite out when these marks are 
visible. Actions, long since pressed to judgment, 
started up grim on all sides, and it was of no use 
Wilmslow’s swaggering, now, and saying that the 
matter was in his lawyer’s hands, those legal ex- 
tremities having been washed of him and his con- 
cerns when it was found that he neither would nor 
could carry out any arrangement with a single 
creditor. He had long since exhausted the pockets 
of his friends, so far as they chose to exhaust them— 
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the process was shorter than Henry could have 
imagined when in full flush, and when he had only 
to say he had no money about him, to hear a hasty 
“‘moy dear fellow,” and feel a friend’s purse put 
into his hand. Besides, men began to look grave at 
his jokes, and even to hint that though they were 
not straight-laced, heaven forbid, there were certain 
outward proprieties—and he began to be left out of 
parties—and drags, on which he had often shouted 
and blown horns, were found to have their numbers 
made up for the race or the pic-nic. More signs, and 
donkey as, in some respects, Henry Wilmslow 
was, he could not help seeing that he was “ going 
to the bad.”” He was left, like Sir Walter Amyott, 
“ alone with the pale ghosts of his dead joys,”’ and 
what was worse, the ghosts began to look remark- 
ably like bailiffs. 

Yet, one morning, as he was sadly shaving in his 
single, ugly, little misshapen room, in one of the 
streets near St. James’s Square (for he had long 
since been obliged to evacuate his position in Half 
Moon street, not entirely without loss of baggage,) 
and thinking what an utter mistake the world was, 
and why they brought him lukewarm water to shave 
with, and what a pity it was he had not gone to 
more parties, and breakfasts, and boxes, and where 
the deuce he should dine, for he had but seventeen- 
and-sixpence (and he owed a washing-bill, and the 
woman was waiting down stairs, and would wait 
till he came down,) and what that scoundrel meant 
by parading opposite and looking up at his window 
—it was very suspicious—and how impertinent the 
boot-maker in Piccadilly had been yesterday, when 
he tried to give him an order—I say, while all these 
things were passing through the miserable brain of 
poor Wilmslow, one of the best creatures in the 
world was preparing herself expressly for him, 
though she did not know it. Look at him. Look 
at that sallow, forlorn-looking face, with the mous- 
tache, which he has allowed to grow, making it still 
more pensive. See how slowly and sulkily he is 
putting on that dressing-gown, once gaudy, but now 
dingy. And now he lights a cigar, which does not 
draw well, and he is going to dash it away, as in 
other days, but remembers that it cost threepence, 
which is money, and pricks it viciously with a 
Palais-Royal shirt-pin—yes, now the smoke comes 
out well. And now he takes up his poor balance of 
silver, and counts out the nine-and-sixpence for the 
washerwoman, and is in a shudder because one of 
the half-crowns looks bad ; however, he will try to 
make the woman take it in the dark passage, and that 
leaves him eight shillings, and they look wretchedly 
few—but the abominable woman will not go, that 
is certain—and so down he goes to pay her. There 
is a visage of melancholy. 

If he only knew how pretty Jane Tracy is looking, 
while in the well-appointed bed-room in Mr. Moles- 
worth’s house, then in Bedford Row (where she 
has been staying on a visit to Mrs. Molesworth,) 
she is arranging her bright hair before the glass. 
What a rich brown that hair is, and what a quantity 
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she has, and yet how easily and well she manages 
it, laying it right and left into great shiny folds, and 
twisting the remainder into a mystic coronal, the 
secret of which is known but to herself and those 
giraffe hair-pins. And how fresh she looks, and 
healthy, and English. Her figure is rather full, and 
if all were not so beautifully rounded, (especially 
those arms, which you can see, as Miss Tracy’s 
hands are above her head, and the loose sleeves of 
the morning-dress slip back,) you might almost be 
an ungrateful wretch, and think her too plump. 
But her hands are so white and small, and her foot 
—well, you cannot see that; but there stands a pair 
‘ot tiny shoes on that chair, you can see them, and 
judge of what can be put into them. Jane is not 
called beautiful, though sometimes, when her face 
lights up with merriment—it is always full of kind- 
ness—and her blue eyes sparkle, and her laugh rings 
so pleasantly—one feels a great contempt for mere 
nomenclature, and if she is not to be called beautiful, 
you may keep your adjectives for your dolls in the 
Annuals. And did you ever see a head more grace- 
fully put on? Look, as she turns to answer Mrs. 
Molesworth, who is knocking at the door, to ask her 
to come down to lunch. And hear the cheerful 
voice that says, “ [In ove minute, dear.” 

Jane Wilmslow’s voice is not so cheerful now, 
for I have written of nearly twenty years ago. She 
is the mother of three daughters, whose father is 
that sallow ex-officer coming up from paying the 
washerwoman. Ifhe only knew the coup he will 
make in a few hours. 

He did make it, and in quite as simple a way as 
any which he had proposed to himself in his days 
of glory. With some vague notion of asking Mr. 
Molesworth (whose acquaintance he had made in 
the opera-box of the then manager of the King’s 
Theatre—the fact was, that Molesworth was suing 
the latter, and remarkably friendly) for advice as to 
his affairs, he called in Bedford Row, and was 
asked to dinner. Whereby did Henry Wilmslow 
not only save his eight shillings, but did so fascinate 
Miss Jane Tracy—how, I never could understand— 
that the result was matrimony. When this fact is 
arrived at, it seems waste of time to talk about the 
motives which produced it. Even Tom Crowsfoot 
has admitted that Wilmslow was about as pleasant 
a person as a noisy officer in debt can be; and his 
loud manner may have imposed on Jane, who, being 
herself very guileless, may have taken Henry’s 
clamor for the frank utterances of a cheerful, honest 
fellow. He had been a Guardsman, too; and Jane 
had not lived much in the world, and had little 
superstitions, perhaps, about officers; and then—I 
really do not like to write it—she was so good, and 
her goodness made it impossible that the country 
girl should at all comprehend Wilmslow’s real 
character ; but Molesworth had said that the captain 
had been “ rather too gay ;”’ and it is my solemn be- 
lief that these words did no harm to the captain’s 
suit. At any rate he wooed thrivingly, and Jane 
married him. 
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Mr. Molesworth could have prevented this, at 
least in the earlier part of the courtship; later, 1 am 
not so sure about it; but he did mot choose to pre- 
vent it. Miss Tracy was his client, and his friend— 
but he would do nothing to keep her out of the arms 
ofthat scamp. Yet he knew all about Wilmslow, 
and about a good many other people of the Wilm- 
slow kind. A manager of an opera-house knows as 
much as most men, and can tell a good deal toa con- 
fidential adviser who is supposed to be suing him. 
Besides, Molesworth had other means of ascertain- 
ing the precise social, moral, and pecuniary posi- 
tion of Jane’s lover. That he did ascertain it, most 
accurately, there is no doubt at all; and having done 
so, he not only did not warn Jane Tracy of her 
peril, but he facilitated Wilmslow’s progress in his 
suit. He lent Henry money, not much, but enough 
to keep him presentable, and he guaranteed the rent 
of some decent apartments for him. I think, too, 
that he met two or three men in Chancery Lane, 
and said something to them which prevented Henry 
Wilmslow from being driven to study racquets in 
seclusion and Southwark. He was always making 
Henry dine in Bedford Row, but, somehow, Moles- 
worth contrived to be very careful not to ask any 
valued client to meet him; and it was observed 
that very little wine was drunk after the ladies had 
withdrawn, upon every occasion when Wilmslow 
was present. One might think Molesworth had 
determined that the gallant ex-captain should not 
spoil his own game. 

Why Molesworth took this course may appear 
by and by; at present we have only to do with 
poor Miss Tracy. 

She married Wilmslow, and soon found out what 
was meant by a man’s having been too gay. Poor, 
dear, good Jane! She struggled with all a woman’s 
noble obstinacy against her conviction that her bus- 
band was a good-for-nothing fellow, but the con- 
viction was too strong for her. I shall not annoy 
you by describing the series of levities, wicked- 
nesses, and insults by which Wilmslow forced that 
conviction upon her. I have shown what he was 
in his bachelor days, aud I would not have dwelt 
upon that part of the picture as I did, but that it was 
necessary to understand the man, and but that by 
explaining his nature while its developments had 
somewhat more extenuation, and somewhat less 
offensiveness, we might escape from delineating vice 
and folly when they had darkened into crime and 
cruelty. Her fifteen hundred a year was speedily 
squandered, with the exception of two hundred, 
which Molesworth had thought proper to secure, 
and to secure in a way which enabled him to defy 
all Henry’s attempts to get at the principal, and even 
to resist poor Jane’s entreaties, when her husband 
had compelled the poor girl to ask that this little fund 
might be given up to him. The rest went as Aunt 
Albreda’s allowance first, and then her legacy had 
gone, and as the commission-money had gone, and 
every other sum that Wilmslow could lay hands on 
had gone. The hardships, privations, and humilia- 





tions to which a vicious spendthrift’s wife is exposed, 
came heavily on poor Jane Wilmslow. Some- 
times more heavily than she could well bear ; for she 
never had the consolation of being loved, to arm her 
against all this world’s storms, and to be her assur- 
ance of another world’s peace. And, at last, though 
not without a desperate resistance on the poor wo- 
man’s part, her husband took from her the power of 
loving him. All was at length over between them, 
except the marriage link, and Jane’s never weakened 
sense of duty. But there was another love, which 
the vain, and vicious, and hardening man could not 
disturb or destroy. They had three children, girls, 
born in the earliest years of their marriage. Jane 
never had any more. To these children she be- 
came the angel which she would have been to their 
father, had his nature permitted it. To these chil- 
dren she devoted herself with an unvarying and 
sedulous affection, which neither his ridicule nor his 
threats ever turned aside from its holy course. She 
could tremble away from his taunting presence, and 
cry her very heart out beside her bed; but when she 
rose from her knees it was to go to the cot, or assist 
in the lesson, or arrange the walk, or to work at the 
little dress, or do some other kindness at which he 
had been scoffing. Not that he did not rather like 
his little girls, after his manner. Indeed, they were 
so beautiful, and of such various beauty, that his 
vanity and his caprice could hardly but be flattered 
when he vouchsafed a glance at the group. Nay, he 
took the trouble to do his utmost to counteract his 
wife’s teaching, and stooped to occasional fits of 
education in his own school, seasons at which poor 
Jane’s heart was well nigh bursting. 1t needed not, 
however, for the wisdom of childhood served each 
child, in turn, better than its loving mother’s wisdom 
had served her. They found their father out, and 
three more hearts, little, but warm ones, dropped 
away from Henry Wilmslow. Who could love that 
vain, noisy, passionate sensualist ? 

Troubles, thick and fast, hard troubles from abroad, 
harder in her uncertain home—so passed the first 
twenty years of Jane Wilmslow’s wedded life. 
Had Wilmslow been asked what was the chief grief 
of their household, he would have answered, “ Po- 
verty.” They were poor, sometimes miserably 
poor ; but Jane’s heart would have scorned to make 
that answer. I do not know any one word which 


“would have expressed her misfortunes—two words 


would have done it, but she was too good to use 
them, for they were the names of her husband. 

But they have won Aspen Court now. No more 
poverty, at least. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN EXPERIENCED PLAYER FACES A CARD. 


The Wilmslows did not leave town quite so soon 
as Mr. Wilmslow had intended. For a family 
which has long been struggling with difficulties finds 
various small and sordid, but stubborn obstacles in 
the way of locomotion. A single man of limited 
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means can walk silently out of his club and into a 
shop in the Strand, buy a carpet-bag and some shirts 
and a railway wrapper, and then there is nothing but 
his fare between him and any friendlier region he 
may decide on while his cab drives into the terminus 
yard. A rich master of a house in a west-end square 
can generally manage almost as easily, no matter 
how large his family ; and if he keeps his dependents 
in proper terror and subjection, his carriage will be 
sent to the station in time to be hoisted upon its truck 
for the train which removes his august presence 
from the metropolis. But not so a group of five peo- 
ple, who have been trying to keep up appearances 
on the smallest and most uncertain income, and who 
can neither steal away gloomily, nor stalk away 
grandly. And but that we have had hints at dis- 
agreeables, enough and to spare, already, we might 
record how many of the petty miseries of human life 
oppressed the Wilmslows during the days prepara- 
tory to their journey. For Mr. Molesworth, to 
whom the family had for years had to look as to 
their only friend, and who had certainly advanced a 


long series of moneys in driblets just large enough to’ 


to keep the Wilmslows from actual want, had not 
thought it necessary to be very liberal in providing 
funds for their journey. He admitted that considera- 
ble sums would be coming in soon from the estates, 
but at present there was nothing tangible; and al- 
though he was prepared to do what was requisite, 
they must really husband every thing, and, in short, 
the poor lady of Aspen had a trying time of it. The 
first considerable sum, indeed, which Molesworth 
handed over for the expedition, Henry Wilmslow so 
pitilessly reduced by a sudden fit of billiards in Lei- 
cester Square, and by buying himself a magnificent 
cloak with sables, that the balance was not worth 
talking about, and accordingly he wou!d not talk 
about it. Then Jane, of course, had to go and plead 
with the lawyer for more; and though he was al- 
ways gracious and kind to her, even in days when 
she was most compelled to pester and waylay him 
for supplies, he was not very open-handed. How- 
ever, clothes were bought, and Emma, Kate, and 
Amy, who had never been dressed as they ought al- 
ways to have been, were made to look very nice ; 
(they had in a dress-maker, and worked away with 


her in a bed-room; for their respected papa made it: 


so disagreeable by joking with her and otherwise, 
besides smoking, that there was no sitting in the 
parlor ;) and Jane herself, but that she looked worn 
and weary, would in her new dresses have reminded 
Henry Wilmslow of their old days, if his hard, blood- 
shot eyes had held a gleam of kindness in them. 
But, by the time the dresses were ready, and new 
boots and new bonnets were bought, and divers other 
things, which it may not be necessary to catalogue, 
and of which, for some years, I am afraid the poor, 
dear girls’ catalogue was a brief one, (and such as 
their mother was quite ashamed to stick on the in- 


side of the lid of their boxes, at the few periods when 


she could afford them a school,) and when the land- 
lady was paid in ful}, and the butcher paid half, and 





the baker up to Christmas, and such heaps of small 
bills had been settled, that it was an irritating mys- 
tery how others should still keep dropping in, some 
with piteous, some with bullying vivd voce introduc- 
tions, Mrs. Wilmslow’s patience and Mr. Moles- 
worth’s money were very nearly exhausted. But 
at length all was done, and the morning actually ar- 
rived, when the female part of the family set forth 
with the luggage; it being hardly necessary to say 
that the haughty Mr. Wilmslow, in his cloak of sa- 
bles, had abandoned them to their own devices, and 
had departed to Leicester Square for a final game at 
billiards; or that he met them at the station rather 
flushed with liquor, but looking bold and imposing 
as he swaggered up to the platform in his mighty 
cloak, discharging a very large oath at a very small 
newspaper-boy for running against him. He had 
never cared about Jane, and his wife had long 
learned to care only for doing her dutytto him, and 
of course it did not occur to either to be proud of the 
other. But as they stood together, waiting while the 
carriage glided up, a good many looks were directed 
toward them by other passengers—Jane was pro- 
nounced the model of an English matron, only it 
was a pity, people thought, that she looked so pale, 
and Henry was conceived, from his sables and his 
haughty bearing, to be some kind of Ambassador—a 
sonorous title, to which folks who have not seen 
much of embassies attach extraordinary ideas of 
majesty. 

To those who are unluckily acquainted with 
Wilmslows of their own, it may possibly occur as 
curious that my Mr. Wilmslow did not, as soon as 
Aspen Court was decreed to his wife, immediately 
proceed to encumber the same. A man whose wife 
has just had an estate of 5.0007. a-year adjudged to 
her, is surely lord of many men’s purses, and need 
not go very far to look for their obliging holders. 
Do you think that Henry Wilmslow did not remem- 
ber this? And when the first supplies the solicitor 
sent to Mrs. Wilmslow had been squandered, and 
the Ambassador was quite clear that no more would 
be forthcoming for his personal benefit, he did march 
off, savagely, to Mr. Shandon, the Christian usurer, 
of whom mention has been. made, and attempted a 
negotiation. But as he seemed to want the money 
so very much, and did not even pretend to hesitate 
over the price at which Mr. Shandon proposed to 
sell his gold, the latter gentleman began to suspect a 
downright swindle, and after making an appointment 
with Wilmslow, went off to Molesworth, which 
Henry had particularly requested him not todo. I 
do not suppose you and I care what passed between 
an attorney and a bill-discounter about a scamp— 
enough to say that Wilmslow got neither money nor 
discount wine, nor a Wardour Street Corregio, nor 
Birmingham jewelry from the excellent Mr. Shan- 
don; but he did get a special invitation from Mr. 
Molesworth to call upon him at a given hour. And 
when the Ambassador came forth from that audience 
he looked exceedingly irate, but thenceforth he tried 
to raise no more money. 
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They departed for Gloucestershire. But the delay 
occasioned a slight change in the intended arrange- 
ments. Mr. Carlyon did not accompany, but pre- 
ceded them. Mr. Molesworth thought that it would 
be more pleasant for Jane, (for whose comfort, ex- 
cept in the article of matrimony, he had always 
shown more concern than it was his custom to exhi- 
hibit for anybody but his own family,) to find the 
Court prepared to receive her. So a day or two 
after his first intimation to Carlyon that he was to 
go to Aspen he sent for him, and said, 

‘Do you shoot, Bernard?” 

** Yes, upon occasion,” said Carlyon. ‘ But the 
capital gun you gave me three years ago has seldom 
come into use, lately.” 

‘*T—gave—you ?”’ replied Molesworth, apparently 
endeavoring to recall the circumstance. ‘Did 1? 
Do you know I had quite forgotten it ?”’ 

Carlyon did not know—nor even believe it. How- 
ever, he only said, 

‘‘ Wilkinson never made a better. Lord Clam- 
perville, I think, told you that I did not do any dis- 
credit t0 your present, when we were at White 
Oaks.” 

“So he did, now you mention it. Oh, ah! he 
said you were a dead shot, [ remember. Well, I 
dare say you are tired of dawdling backward and 
forward after those Wilmslows, though Mrs. Wilm- 
slow does speak so much in your favor. Go off at 
once, and bang away at the pheasants and partridges. 
She will like to find a well-filled larder. Can you 
be off by to-night’s train ?” 

‘* Certainly. But as for the pheasants and par- 
tridges,’’ said Bernard, glancing at the “ Law Alma- 
nac’’ which hung behind Molesworth, “this is the 
10th of February.” 

‘Ts it?’? said Molesworth, ‘ Never mind if it is.” 

Quite understanding this, Carlyon said, 

‘¢ There are some things which should be attended 
to, if I am to be away long.’’ 

‘** Any thing Lobb can’t do?” 

‘* Not for a week or so. After that, the Lampton 
abstract must be taken up in earnest; and that Iam 
afraid is rather over Mr. Lobb’s head.” 

*‘ He deserves to have it laid over his head, if it 
is. I wish he would learn some of your quickness. 
However, we will say nothing about the Lampton 
affair just now—leave Lobb a memorandum of what 
he must do. I’ll take care he does it. And we’ll 
write to you, if necessary. Linnery will give you 
any money you want. Take three hundred 
pounds.”’ 

‘Three hundred pounds ?’’ repeated Carlyon, dis- 
tinctly, but without evincing any surprise. 

“Yes. Of course you will not let Master Wilms- 
low know that you have so much money with you, 
or, indeed, a shilling more than you need. But, if 
Mrs. Wilmslow seems to want, let her have what 
she likes—in fact, you can lead up to it, if you see 
reason. Only not a farthing to him, except from me, 
direct. Would you like to take Chequerbent with 
you?” 


**Just as you please. No doubt I can find work 
for him in the muniment-room at Aspen—there is 
one, you mentioned.”’ 

‘Did I? I don’t remember it, but you recollect 
every thing. Yes, rather a queer place, and the old 
tenants told queer stories about it; hideous noises, 
gnashings of teeth, be wailments, and so on—founded 
in cats, I dare say. Turn Chequerbent in there for 
an hour or two each day,” said Mr. Molesworth; 
and let him sort the old papers, and make a schedule 
of them—at any rate, make him seem to be doing 
something. Don’t let him fall in love with either 
of the little Wilmslows—are they not nice children, 
Bernard?” 

**Charming,’’ said Carlyon; “though I suppose 
they would hardly thank you for calling them so. 
Miss Wilmslow is eighteen, she tells me.’’ 

‘**A dignified age, looked at by twenty-five. I am 
fifty-three. But they are very good girls; and, con- 
sidering the scrambling way they have been brought 
up, they have some admirable notions of things. 
Their mother is a jewel: if ever you marry, Car- 
lyon, try for such a girl as Jane Tracy was, and 
treat her better than Henry Wilmslow has treated 
her.” 

‘“Well, sir,” said Bernard, “I believe that you 
helped Captain Wilmslow to that lady: should you 
‘have another like her in your gift, and think my 
qualifications at all equal to his, 1 dare say you will 
remember me.”’ 

“Who says I helped Wilmslow to his marriage ?”” 
demanded Molesworth, sternly. 

“Why,” said Carlyon, ‘ was not the acknowledg- 
ment part of that exceedingly neat speech delivered 
by Mr. Wilmslow at the dinner you gave us in Fur- 
nival’s Inn, in celebration of his victory ?” 

‘A blatant drunkard!” replied Molseworth, an- 
grily. ‘* Does his wife tell people the same?’’ he 
asked, turning with quickness to Carlyon. But 
quick ball or slow ball, Carlyon’s bat was ready 
for it. 

“‘[ imagine that her marriage is nearly the last 
thing poor Mrs. Winslow would care to talk about,”’ 
he said. 

*T don’t know that,” replied the lawyer. ‘' Per- 
haps she may talk to you about it; for you seem to 
have made yourself a favorite in that quarter. If 
she does, I should like to know whether she thinks I 
had much hand in the match.” 

“I will remember,’? answered Bernard. “TI 
think; however, that there is another subject on 
which she is much more likely to talk to me, I 
mean the state of Mr. Wilmslow’s affairs, now that 
we have gained the estate. Have you any instruc- 
tions for me in this case? or am I supposed to know 
nothing ?”’ 

‘‘ How much do you know, Mr. Carlyon?” asked 
Molesworth, putting his hands together and looking 
steadily at Bernard. 

This time the latter seemed a little surprised. 

‘‘] rather imagine,’ he said, “that I know as 





much as there is to be known inthe matter.’’ 
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“Very probably you do,” said the solicitor ; 
“still, with your good will, I should like to be in- 
formed what that comes to. A client’s affairs are 
important things, and it is well to have no mis- 
takes. I wish you, should Mrs. Wilmslow put the 
questions you expect, to tell her the exact truth, and 
I should also like to know the way you propose to 
put it.” 

“ If the exact truthis to be told,”’ said Carlyon, 
somewhat dubiously, ‘‘ the statement will be simple, 
namely, that Mr. Wilmsiow’s affairs are precisely 
where they were, except that, in addition to old 
debts, he owes an enormous mass of costs, and that 
Aspen Court, not only by right, but also by deed, 
signed by the Wilmslows, is actually the property of 
yourself.” 

While Bernard Carlyon was saying this, Moles- 
worth’s strongly marked face and keen lips evinced 
such obvious discomposure, on the part of the soli- 
citor, that the younger man became convinced that 
something was going wrong, but he could not under- 
stand what. When he had finished, Molesworth 
looked hard at him for a minute, and could not help 
seeing that there was a genuine expression of sur- 
prise on the intelligent features. Mr. Molesworth 
then walked about the room for some time, breathed 
hard, looked carefully at a!! tue prints on the walls, 
but without recognizing any one of the chief justices 
and chief barons there suspended. Then he gazed 
at Carlyon a little more, and then his mind was made 
up. He resumed his seat. . 

“ Bernard,” he said, ‘I do not mind admitting to 
you that I expected a different answer, and that 
what you have said convinces me that I have made 
a blunder, for 1 know you to be incapable of obtain- 
ing information clandestinely. Let me know how 
far my blunder has gone. What is your authority 
for the statement you have made ?”’ 

“¢ Your own hand-writing,’’ said Carlyon, still more 
surprised. 

‘‘ Ah!’ said Molesworth, who now knew all about 
it, ‘I see, You found a bundle of papers, from me, 
sent to your place, and among them was one marked 
A, C., and the words destroy this.” 

“ Precisely,” said Carlyon, “ and of course I have 
destroyed it.” 

‘‘Ah, but you have read it first!’? said Moles- 
worth, ‘‘and you have an excellent memory. Now 
let this be a warning to you through life. Never be 
in a hurry, if you can help it, and never be in the 
dark, if you can help it ; but above all, never be ina 
hurry and in the dark at the sametime. I was put- 
ting these papers together for you the other evening, 
and my lamp went out. I rang for another, and the 
mischief was done while Spott was running for it. I 
laid my hand on that paper, which I fancied [ had 
placed in my drawer, and it slipped into your bun- 
die, which { sent off hastily as I was going home. I 
explain this to you for a reason.” 

‘“‘One which I can divine, sir, 1 suppose. 1 have 
accidentally become acquainted with what I was not 
intended to know.’? 





‘* Neither you nor any one else at present,”’ said 
Molesworth. “I tell you that in confidence. The 
deeds were not prepared in our office, but in— 
Wales, in fact,’’ said Mr. Molesworth, “ that no one 
might chatter needlessly. But you have the secret, 
such as it is. Do you know that one of the greatest 
will-causes in the books was lost by just such an ac- 
cident in 1817 ?” 

* All that need be done,”’ replied Carlyon, “is to 
revert to the question I asked you. Supposing that 
Mrs. Wilmslow makes the inquiries I anticipate, 
have you any instructions to give me as to the 
reply ?”’ 

“ There is a little more than that,’’ said Moles- 
worth. ‘If this had been merely an ordinary busi- 
ness secret, a mere private affair which was not to 
be talked about, I should have gladly confided it, as I 
have done scores of other private matters, to your ma- 
nagement. But there were powerful reasons against 
my doing so in this case, or rather against my con- 
fiding it to any one living. I prepared the deeds 
myself; they were engrossed with blanks and filled 
up by another hand, who knew nothing of their con- 
tents.’’ 

“ And the signatures!” thought Carlyon; but he 
said, ‘‘ We have taken similar precautions once or 
twice before, and I have frequently heard of their 
being used in the country, where stamp-officers gos- 
sip, and other subordinates can cause annoyance in 
families by talking of business-matters.’’ 

‘* But this is a more important affair than an aris- 
tocratic mortgage or a shabby marriage-settlement,”’ 
said Molesworth. ‘‘ And asa man of honor who has 
become accidentally possessed of a secret, you will, 
Iam sure, be glad to give me your solemn and sa- 
cred promise that you will never reveal what you 
have learned, and will act as if no such transaction 
had taken place.” 

“If you think it necessary to exact such a pro- 
mise,”’ said Carlyon, “ pray do. I make it as so- 
lemnly as a promise can be made,” 

Molesworth’s eye went over his ample table, and 
Bernard, tracking the glance, observed it rest upon 
a very small and very dusty red volume. However, 
Mr. Molesworth thought better of it, and did not pro- 
pose to Mr. Carlyon to take an oath of secrecy. 

‘T am quite satisfied with your assurance,” said 
the lawyer, ‘‘ and we will speak as if the affair were 
forgotten. If you are questioned at Aspen Court, 
and I agree with you that it is more than likely, 
keep as near to facts as youcan. Explain that Mr. 
Wilmslow is so much invoived by twenty years’ 
extravagance—you need not be mealy-mouthed— 
that though they will soon have a competency, it 
must be some years before they look upon them- 
selves as resident landowners, or dream of spending 
a tenth of their income. I have impressed this upon 
him already rather strongly, and she is fully pre- 
pared to hear it, and, besides, will accept any state- 
ment made by you. Let me hear from you as soon 
as the Wilmsiow’s have arrived, and you have any- 
thing to say. And so, a pleasant journey to you. 
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And I tell you in all sincerity, that though certainly 
I had not designed the revelation which I have made 
to you, I do not regret it now. Perhaps you may see 
in it an additional reason why T wish you to go to 
Aspen Court. If you don’t, no matter. So be off— 
take Chequerbent, and God bless you.”? And he 
shook Carlyon’s hands with a cordiality he seldom 
evinced except to valuable clients, with whom that 
per-fervid salutation was sometimes found very tell- 
ing, as they went away saying what a good-hearted 
man Mr. Molesworth was. I do not mean to say 
that such was precisely Bernard Carlyon’s observa- 
tion, as he left his employer, 

‘¢T am to have the pleasure of your company into 
Gloucestershire, Mr. Chequerbent,” suid Carlyon, 
as he entered the clerks’ office. 

“Sir, you do me proud,” replied Paul, with a 
bow of mock gravity. ‘Should I be indiscreet in 
inquiring what party’s pig has departed this life 
now ?”? 

‘« How exceedingly vulgar you are in your con- 
versation, Chequerbent,’’ said Mr. Lobb. 

All spite—miserable spite,’’ returned Paul ; ‘‘ be- 
cause by reason of my profound knowledge of law, 
and of my generally felicitous method of transacting 
business, [ am selected to go into the country, and 
you are not. Where are we going, Mr, Carlyon?” 

* To Aspen Court.”’ 

‘I’m agreeable,’’ said Chequerbent. ‘* When?” 

“To-night, at eight. Wiéill you dine with me, or 
meet me at the station ?’’ 

‘The latter,’’ said “Paul, ‘* for reasons, one of 
which is, that you have a habit of taking popular 
thoroughfares, and passing certain shops, which just 
now I find it convenient to eschew.” 

‘‘But I will go any way you like. 
will be dark.” 

“No, thank you. I will meet you at the train.’ 

“Very well; don’t be late, please.” 


Besides, it 





But Paul was late, so late that the bell rang, and 
the whistle sounded, and the train went off, taking 
Carlyon, but not Chequerbent. Bernard wondered 
where his intended companion was, but perhaps 
hardly regretted his absence, as it gave him ample 
opportunity for considering the interview of the day. 
And he thought it over and over as he rushed across 
the western counties, and had by no means’ dis- 
missed it from his mind when he fell asleep, and 
consequently dreamed that Mr. Molesworth and Mr. 
Wilmslow were fighting for the Ambassador’s cloak 
of sables, which suddenly turned into a parchment 
deed, and exploded with a bang. Morpheus was 
certainly the first inventor of pantomime tricks, and 
perhaps that is why it is 80 easy to go to sleep at a 
pantomime. 

Reaching Bristol, Carlyon left the railway, and 
struck across the country for Aspen Court. When 
he arrived, it was the forenoon of a fine February 
day. The sun was bright, and even warm, and the 
sky was cloudless, though its hue was rather of a 
faint lilac gray than a glowing blue. There had been 
a white frost, and it still clustered in shady nooks 
and holes in the grass, but it was melting away from 
wet roofs, and from the shining leaves of the ever- 
greens. A dim mist hung on the horizon, and 
brought out the defined forms and tracery of the 
leafless trees. The roads were well-dried and firm, 
the genial moisture slightly deepening their brown 
hue, and freshening the mould in the little village 
gardens. The birds twittered on al! sides, but the 
only song was that of the lark. Crocuses and double 
daisies, yellow and crimson, were the chief flowers 
to be seen, but the shoots of the trees were green 
and bursting, and all promised an early season. Car- 
lyon had an eye for these things, among others, 
though the fields of the Inn of Lincoln are scarcely 
favorable to the study of rural nature. 





- [To be continued. 
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‘‘ And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.’? 


Tue turtle’s voice! Hark! what a musical burst 
Of sorrow strikes the ear, 
From yonder hill-top drear, 

O’er the black woodlands moaning! First! the first 
Wail of the infant year! 


Most sweet. But far too soon: for scarcely yet 
Roused by the breath of God 
From out the frozen sod 

Peeps up with languid lids the faint-eyed violet, 
And still shall Winter’s rod 


Smite harshly on earth’s bosom. Yon still pool, 
Now limning heaven, may feel 
Once more the skater’s heel, 

And bear him circling onward: Winter’s rule 
May clog the old mill-wheel 


Once more, and strike each cheerful bluebird dumb. 
Patience ! sweet spirit-bird! 
When no more shall be heard 

Chill north winds, hushing rude the bee-hive’s hum; 
When blossoms shall be stirred 


On every bough, by every scented breeze ; 
When quicken thousand buds; 
When o’er green-growing woods 

Leaves play like infant hands round all the trees; 
When sink the swollen floods ; 


When rainbows overarch each fragrant shower ; 
When rosy-smiling Love 
Lights earth and heaven above 

With splendor; then, oh then, shall come thy hour, 





Thy heaven-wrapt hour, sweet dove. 
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Few travelers have much fancy for the most 
rapid of the great European streams. If they at all 
make its personal acquaintance, it is with knapsack 
on back, and iron-shod baton in hand—when they 
stand upon the mother-glacier, and watch the river- 
child glide brightly into air—or perhaps it is near 
fair Geneva, that, loitering on a wooden bridge, they 
mark the second start in life of the strong river, and, 
if they be philosophers, lament the corruption it re- 
ceives from forming a speedy partnership with the 
clamorous and not cleanly Arve. Later in the 
river’s career—the pellucid waters of the snow are 
again and still more fatally fouled by the slow-run- 
ning Saone which comes down by Lyons, heavy and 
fat with the rich mud of Burgundy. At the point of 
junction there, also, the tourist sometimes goes to 
observe the coalition of the streams, and to find out, 
that instead of the bigger river cleansing the smaller, 
the smaller utterly besmirches and begrimes the 
greater. So pondering over the moral, he too often 
takes little further heed of the Rhone; or if he does, 
it is as a mere beast of burden. He is bound south, 
and he knows that the ‘“‘swift and arrowy Rhone”’ 
will add wings to the speed of steam; that stepping 
on board the long, long steamboat from the noble 
quays of Lyons at summer’s dawn, he will step 
ashore amid the clamor of the uproarious Avignon 
porters by the summer’s eve. But the day’s flight 
—through rocks, and vines, and corn-lands, and by 
ancient towns and villages, and through old bridges 
of stone, and modern bridges of boats, is to the con- 
ventional traveler usually nearly a blank. How 
different from the Rhine; no legends in the hand- 
book, no castles, no picturesque students, no jolly 
Burschen choruses over pipes and beer. The 
steamer flies southward. If she be one of the quick- 
est of the Rhone fleet, and the river be in good 
order, she could carry you between sunrise and sun- 
set, from the land where the chestnut andthe walnut 
most abound, through the zone where the mulberry 
is almost exclusively the tree ; next past the region 
where men are clipping, and twisting, and trimming 
the olive, at once sacred and classic, and, finally, 
fairly into the flats, where tropical rice grows out of 
fever-haunted swamps in the African-like jungles of 
the Camargue. During this flight, it is to be noted, 
that you have descended upward of 600 feet, in fact, 
that you have been steaming down a modified 
water-fall, and have measured in a day, a run from 
a climate which may be described as temperate, to 
one which is, to all intents and purposes, torrid. 

And in this run must we not have passed some 
rather curious objects, some rather striking points of 
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vines, and old towers within that sterile, yet viney 
land, burnt by the hot kiss of the sun, which are 
worthy of a traveler’s afternoon? There are many 
such. The masonry of Rome still stands by the 
stream, and ancient rock-perched ruins there are, 
telfing grim tales of the old religious wars of France ; 
tales going back to the Albigenses and Count Ray- 
mond of Toulouse, and in later days dealing 
with the feuds which Ivry put an end to, but which 
were renewed when the peasants of the wild hills of 
the Cevennes, in their white camisas, Langue d’Oc 
for shirts, worn over their clothes as uniforms, held 
out the long and obstinate contest of the dragon- 
nades, and frequently beat even Marichale Villars, 
with the best of the cavaliers of the Grand Mo- 
narque. But there are still other points of interest 
connected with the Rhone itself—parts and pendi- 
cles of the river. First, look at the current. Did 
you ever see a blacker, fiercer, more unmercifully 
minded looking stream? Take care how you get 
into it. There is drowning in its aspect. A sudden 
sweep down that foaming current, and all would be 
over. Noswimming in thege deadly whirling ed- 
fies. Once they embrace you in their watery arms, 
down you go, never stopping, even to die, to the sea, 
whither the Rhone is ever, ever rushing, ploughing 
its way through shingles, roaring round opposing 
rocks, sometimes carrying by assault a new channel 
through a green pasture, at others, when its sudden 
floods are out, rushing with a furious vengeance, at 
what at sunset was a fertile island, rich with the 
ripe corn, which to-morrow will be a torrent, and a 
few morrows afterward—sand. 

Then the Rhone, you will say, must be a river 
very difficult to navigate, impossible to have been 
navigated before steam. Not so. In spite of its fury 
of current, in spite of its sudden shiftings of sand and 
shingle banks, its sudden floods, its sudden fogs, the 
Rhone has been navigated from time immemorial. 
See, toiling up the stream, toiling hard, toiling slow, 
an eguipage goes crawling along—an eguipage com- 
posed of half a-dozen huge barges hauled by these 
struggling, splashing, panting horses you see upon 
the bank. Before the introduction of steam, there 
were upward of fifty of these barge squadrons upon 
the Rhone. They floated down from Lyons to the 
port of Beaucaire, opposite Arles, in two days, but 
different and dreary was the passage back. A month 
in summer, six weeks in winter were consumed in 
the tedious struggle with the everlasting, ever-op- 
posing stream, Let us watch the progress of the 


' equipage betore us, It boasts about thirty horses, 


stout, active, willing beasts, all following, in short 





scenery? May not there have been nooks, and ra- 


files, the track of the leading animal. Now you are 
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to observe, that this leader is always a quadruped of 
high consideration. He is chosen from the strongest, 
the tallest, and the most intelligent of the troop, and 
is generally worth a third more than any of his fol- 
lowers. He is called Le Patillard. To him is as- 
signed the daintiest food of the stock, while his rider, 
who frequently stands upon his back with a pole 
sounding the shallows, is always the guide, pilot, 
and philosopher of the expedition. In the track, 
then, of these sages, four-footed and two-footed, fol- 
low, floundering and sprawling, the rest of the tow- 
ing quadrupeds. Sometimes the whole of the troop 
come to an absolute stand—the stream controls their 
utmost efforts. At others, a whole file may plunge, 
kicking, into a pool; while, should the barge, by 
any inattention of the steersman, sheer out into the 
river, the unfortunates attached to it are dragged in 
an instant afler it, and are too often hauled from the 
water dead. The sufferings, indeed, of these poor 
animals must be frequently severe. Their toil is 
very hard and very dangerous, so much so, that the 
owners calculate on losing 25 per cent. of the towing 
horses per annum. But the number of eqguipages is 
fast decreasing, and as soon as steam flies along the 
bank of the Rhone, they will altogether disappear 
from its waters. 

To turn, however, to a more pleasant theme. 
See, the boat is sweeping toward a rocky promon- 
tory. Another advances to meet it from the oppo- 
site side. The contracted stream shoots rapidly 
through the defile, and at the narrowest point a 
chain-bridge appears, connecting two small villages, 
clustered beneath vine-covered steeps. The crag 
above that on the right hand is castled, most pic- 
turesquely castled, as much so as any cliff on the 
Rhine; that on the left is crowned with a more 
genial diadem. The first village is Tournon, the 
second Tain. We will fora moment linger in the 
latter. The place is poor, shabby, dirty; the 
houses are rickety and slovenly. You ascend to the 
salle dG manger of the best hotel in the place by a 
ladder. 

Then what can we possibly waht in Tain? 
Nevertheless, let us go forth, and make our way 
through the dirty lanes to the over-hanging cliffs. 
As we approach them an infinity of unsavory manure 
heaps strikes eyes and nose, and clustered about 

‘them we perceive a band of poorly-clad people fill- 
ing baskets, with leather bands attached to them, 
and which bands they pass round their foreheads, 
and then, with slow and laboring steps, toil their 
way up the steep ascents before us. These ascents 
consist partly of stairs, partly of paths encompassed 
by high walls. All the slope of the cliff is split up 
into squares, triangles and so forth, and bounded by 

' stone-walls ; and these triangles, squares and so forth 
are full of vines. They ascend to the summit of a 


hill twice the height of St. Paul’s, and the poor peo- 
ple carry the manure up to the top upon their heads, 
The labor seems very hard and very degrading, but 
in what does it result? Why in one of the very 
choicest wines of France—in one of the wines sel- 





dom seen out of the district, except upon very fes- 
tive occasions—in one of the wines which we in- 
stinctively class as springing from the highest 
aristocracy of the grape—in short, in Hermitage. 
Now, if there be any two classes of people on the 
globe who may be said to be the social antipodes of 
each other, it is surely those who make Hermitage, 
and those who drink Hermitage. Think, on the one 
hand, of toiling up these cliffs day after day, bur- 
dened, as we have described, and painfully applying 
the compost to the roots of each individual plant, and 
think, on the other, of luxuriously lying back in your 
chair and gently tilting the cobwebbed bottle on the 
pivot of its wire-wove car, into the goblet of glass, 
springing from a straw thick stem, and spreading 
into as airy a globularity as a soap-bubble with the 
top cut off. 

Such are a few of the differences between the re- 
lations with Hermitage of the peasant, who, for a 
shilling a-day, helps to grow it, and the gentleman 
who, for eight shillings a bottle, helps to drink it. 

Let us descend the Rhone a little farther, and we 
find ourselves opposite Valence, celebrated for the 
fat, kind old lady who keeps the chief hotel, and 
goes by the name of La Mére de Commis Voy- 
ageurs de France—an awful family—and for having 
been for some years the residence, when a poor 
sous-lieutenant, of Bonaparte, who is said to have 
left the city in love with his landlady, and in debt at 
the confectioner’s for a frane and a half’s worth of 
tarts, an incumbrance which, to his credit be it 
spoken, the Emperor afterward discharged. Oppo- 
site to Valence, and about a mile from the river— 
the intervening space is corn-country, the fields 
dotted with mulberries—rises a bold and high peak 
of rocks, and on their summit, a nobly perched eyrie 
of a castle. 

Clamber up. The hill is steep and tough to 
ascend, and the heath is slippery. Nevertheless, 
persevere, and be rewarded at length by entering 
the ruins, where you will perceive a half-crumbled 
cavernous-looking recess in a thick wall. It seems 
to have been a fire-place. Approach cautiously. 

That fire-place has no back, and fuel flung in there 
will roll out at.a hole behind, and find itself upward 
of eight hundred feet high in the yielding air. 

The castle once belonged to a Protestant lord, the 
Seigneur de Crussol; and when, after a successful 
foray across the river, amongst the Catholic popu- 
lation, he managed to secure a score or two of 
prisoners, high festival was held, and the unhappy 
captives, amid the brimming glasses and convivial 
jokes of the company, were flung into the chimney 
of Crussol, and found by the trembling peasantry in- 
definite masses of horror, next morning. In these 
dreadful theological wars, indeed, it is not easy to 
say which of the two great parties was the most 
cruel. At Beziers the pious bishop thereof had 
twenty thousand Protestants slaughtered—so at 
least runs the legend; and when dark night came on, 
and the soldiers complained that they could not dis- 
tinguish the heterodox from the orthodox, the 
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episcopal dignitary replied, in Latin, “ Kill them 
all! the Lord will recognize his own!” 

These were wild old savage days; but let us go 
back for a few moments to days far more ancient, 
though they can hardly have been more wild or 
savage than the times of the Religious Wars. Han- 
nibal, everybody knows, crossed the Alps, and the 
route, at all events the most likely route, by the 
Little St. Bernard is gc: z2!!v received as authen- 
ticated. But Hannibal, coming from Spain, also 
crossed the Rhone, and looking at that wild rushing 
river, so deep and broad, and perpetual in its cur- 


rent, we have often thought that the great African, 


commander performed a more brilliant exploit in 
getting his Moorish cavalry, his war-elephants, and 
his undisciplined Spanish brigades, across the water 
than across the mountains. No one knows the spot 
he selected for his ferriage—and all speculation must 
necessarily be mere guess-work. It might be here, 
it might be there; but wherever it was, Hannibal 
brought an army across the Rhone by some sort of 
rude machinery or another. It is not in some sense 
true that this great general is underrated. He was 
beaten at last; perhaps that is the secret. Never- 
theless, he is the schoolboy’s favorite, and the school- 
boy laments that he did not thrash the haughty Ro- 
mans and turn the tables or old Delenda est Car- 
thago. With the Man, Hannibal fades into a sort of 
dim myth, only connected with vinegar, vague 
battles, and poison inaring. But consider a little. 
Imagine the commander-in-chief with his troops 
encamped, and chafing at the broad river which 
lay between them and those distant snow-capped 
hills, beyond which was Italy. Hannibal was a 
Moor, or a Saracen. Perhaps Saladin came of such 
blood. His people had sailed in galleys across the 
sea, and made a home in Southern Spain, and from 
their sense of the beautiful and the rich was to spring 
the pillars and the arcades, the fountains and the 
halls of the Alhambra. Hannibal, perhaps a swarthy 
lithe’ young infidel, gorgeous in the richly em- 
broidered vestments which the Moors yet love, with 
aquiline nose and flashing eye, and mounted upon a 
pure Arabian courser, might be fancied riding along 
the bank, and imagining the schemes by which he 
could defeat the overwhelming opposition of that 
rapid, sullen stream—that natural fortification of 
running water, so much more formidable than one 
of standing stone. In three days, we are told, the 
feat was achieved. Apocrypkal accounts tell us how 
the horses, mad with the terror of fire, swam wildly 
across the stream, and how the elephants roared 
upon the rafts. At any rate, the grand difficulty was 
defeated, and Hannibal appears to have found fewer 
obstacles to the crossingof the Alps. Nor does there 
seem any good reason why he should. The season 
was most likely summer; the army had also pro- 
bably already crossed the Pyrenees. There were 
no roads then in either range of mountains, it is true, 
but there were the passes through which the roads 
now run ; and, our life for it, Hannibal found as good 
guides among the hills as the gentlemen who go up 





Mont Blane do at Chamouni—and perhaps, too, ata 
cheaper rate. Thus, then, he poured down upon 
Cisalpine Gaul. As forthe vinegar—who believes 
that story? Would vinegar split rocks at all? And 
if it would, is it likely that any soldier in Hannibal’s 
army carried a.small: barrel of the fluid upon his 
shoulders? We have, indeed, heard a malicious 
theory started, that the vinegar used was actually 
the wine with which the Carthaginian commissarics 
had supplied the troops ; but, however that may: be, 
we decidedly give credit to the testimony of Han- 
nibal’s ghost, as seen by Mr. Lemuel Gulliver in the 
Magic Island of Glubdubrib, and which informed 
that honest traveler, ‘‘ that he had not one drop of 
vinegar in his camp.” 

A wide champagne country, fertile to magnificent 
luxuriance—the rushing Rhone dotted with wooded 
islands; a city clustering on a hill, and a castle 
crowning it, aud we approach Avignon. Here is 
generally the English traveler’s first stoppage from 
Lyons; here he leaves his beast of burden, the river, 
and, if he be antiquarian and historic, examines the 
noble churches, towers, bastions, and dungeons with 
which the Avignon Popes beautified the city; or, 
if he be sentimental and romantic, he prepares his 
feelings, works them—hard work it usually is—into 
a proper frame, and then hiring a vocture de remtse 
at twenty francs, proceeds to be overpowered by 
his associations, to Vaucluse. A pretty spot it is in 
itself, with its grottoed rocks and limpid waters; and 
certainly the name of Petrarch may fairly enough 
add a certain degree of interest to the scene. But 
Petrarch and Laura. Everybody couples these 
names. You never think of the one without the 
other. Poor sighing Petrarch and gentle and un- 
complaining Laura. Picture the first romantic 
meeting at early matins in the church of St. Clara 
—that sentimertal encounter which set the ethereal- 
ized lover writing sonnets al! his life to Laura, even 
when she was a fat, comfortable matron, looking 
after her children, and Petrarch a prosperous gen- 
tleman, going from court to court in Italy, delighting 
in political and literary intrigue and gossip; learned, 
too, and loving his books; a gourmand, and loving 
his proper ease; a savant who thought vastly well 
of himself, and not without reason ; and finally, and 
under the rose, the father of a family of which Laura 
was not the mother. Does any one—did any one 
then—ever seriously believe in the loves of this de- 
voted pair of turtle doves? Look, my good sir, at 
that portrait of Francisco Petrarch, which hangs on 
your library wall, and tell us is that a lover’s face or 
the face of a man of strong and enduring passions ? 
A fat, round, full-moon visage, the features regular 
enough, but singularly inexpressive; the cheeks far 
more prominent objects than the brow, the whole 
indicative of portly prosperity, of good living, and 
little trouble. Such does Petrarch appear, and such 


rhe was. That he might have entertained a sort of 


vague idea, that he was in love with the lady of St. 
Clara’s Church, is possible ; and that he used this 
feeling as a sort of peg for hanging sonnets on, we 
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believe to be the fact ; but that his love was ever a 
manly, natural, impetuous passion, or a deep and 
constant devotion, is utterly impossible and out of 
the question. 

Petrarch, it may be gleaned from his biographies, 
never wrote any sonnets about Laura, except when 
he had nothing better to do. He led a sunny and an 
honored life. He was hand and glove with all the 
great families of Italy, particularly the Colonnas; 
and he went from city to city, from court to court, 
and castle to castle—sometimes the guest of the Pope, 
sometimes of kings and ruling dukes, keeping up a 
vast literary and political correspondence ; actively 
engaged in trying to have the seat of papal power 
transferred to Rome, and, in fact, living an exciting 
and luxurious life, when poor Laura was very likely 
darning her husband’s stockings, or sewing buttons 
on her children’s chemisettes. No! in our view 
there was no more love between the pair than there 
generally is between an artist and his lay figure. 
Laura was Petrarch’s subject, and when in a certain 
poetic mood, he used her. When writing epics, or 
being crowned with a poetic diadem at Rome—an 
honor which he received with very much com- 
placency—there was probably nothing farther from 
the heart of this not ill-natured or bad, but selfish and 
thoroughly worldly man, than the idea of Laura de 
Sade. 

The last point of interest on which we propose 
to waste our tediousness upon the reader, is the 
Delta of the river; the several mouths through 
which, after its rapid course from the Lake of 
Geneva, the Rhone at length pours itself into the 
sea. The Camargue, as this strange swampy dis- 
trict is called, is seldom or ever trodden by English 
foot. It has no attractions for the ordinary sight- 
seer, but it has many for the lover of aspects of na- 
ture, of a strange and unwonted character, and of 
which few are to be seen in Europe. Proceeding 
from Arle, along a muddy, clayey road, through a 
perfect flat, intersected by numerous draining ditches, 
you gradualiy find yourself arriving in a region 
where the earth appears to be losing its consistence, 
and melting ‘nto mud beneath your feet. Forests of 
swamp-growing trees, willows, and marsh-mallows 
stretch around; and as you emerge from them you 
come upon a boundless plain, an enormous stagnant 
flat—mud and water and water and mud for scores 
and scores of square miles, but intersected as far as 
the eye can reach, by a net-work of clay walls, 
upon which you can make your way, gazing in 
wonder upon the perfect sublimity of the apparent 
desolation. But there is no desolation in the case. 
These swamps are rice-fields. If your visit be paid 
during the summer, the grain will be growing out of 
the tepid water ; if during the autumn, you will see 
withered beds of the straw left for manure, slowly 
rotting in the soil. At long distances crawling 
figures appear. These are the laborers employed 
by the company which grows the rice, and whose 
stations for draining out the surplus water, which 
would otherwise, perhaps, overwhelm the whole 





district, may be fixed by their lofty siphon tubes 
breaking the dead flatness of the several lines of 
view. And yet there is a dreary, death-like beauty 
about all this silent land. Shelley has sung such ; 
Tennison has done it more elaborately and better, 
and we find traces of the sentiment in ‘“ Eothen.” 
The vast and the drear have a sublime of their 
own, and in this dismal waste of laid-out world 
we feel it. Even ugliness is made respectable by 
extent, and we leave the swamps with an impres- 
sion of lorn, melancholy grandeur looming on our 
minds. 

We leave them for a gayer portion of the same 
district, where, amid a ramification of lagoons, 
through which the Mediterranean creeps in bays and 
creeks into the heart of luxuriant pastures, flourish 
the wild bulls and the wild horses of the Camargue. 
Wild bulls and wild horses! The phrases sound 
formidably. In a neighboring land, too; one did not 
look for these things in Europe. But stay one mo- 
ment; the Camargue wild cattle are none of them 
so wild but that we believe a vicious young High- 
land bull would drive a whole herd before it. 
Neither are they so wild or so savage, as not to be, 
bulls and horses, the property of certain owners, and 
branded as such, and as not also to have their regular 
shepherds or guardians, active fellows, well mounted, 
who throw the lasso like South American Indians, 
and slay bulls like Spanish matadors. Still it is in- 
teresting and agreeable enough to see—walking 
leisurely over these jungly pastures, a group of 
Camargue horses, nearly every one of them pure 
white; to watch them stand a moment and gaze on 
you, and then turning round, career off in a whirlwind 
of waving tails and kicking hind feet, visible for an 
instant and no more. The bulls, like the horses, are 
small-sized; and, although a few may be awkward 
customers to meet with, yet we have seen the 
mounted drovers, with their long spears in hand, and 
the lasso at the saddle-bow, experience little difficulty 
in driving a small flock from the pastures to the 
slaughter-house. The fact is, that our continental 
friends are somewhat too apt to exaggerate their 
fere nature. The bear isthe only real savage fellow 
worth talking about, which they possess—and he 
never troubles any one who does not trouble him, 
We have seen a wolf in a state of nature and a 
Highland pole-cat in a state of nature, and we know 
which we would rather tackle. So of wild boars. 
A herd which we had the pleasure of observing— 
after waiting about four hours in ambush in a de- 
serted charcoal-maker’s hut, in a Thuringian wood 
—appeared to us a set of disreputable, half-starved 
pigs, dreadfully lankey, and not at all unlike the 
mangy animals which may be seen in Tipperary, 
Kerry, or Clare, walking in and out of the cottages 
of the finest peasantry in the universe. However, 
we dare say a Camargue bull might make formidable 
use of his horns, and a Camargue horse show you 
his abilities in the employment of both his heels and 
his teeth, if you gave either sufficient opportunity or 
provocation. 








STODDARD’S 


We pity the man who has no affection for that 
class of literature to which Mr. Stoddard’s volume 
belongs. To him, youth must have been a dreary 
thing, possessing no revisionary interests, and no 
softening influences to ameliorate the condition of 
his harsher manhood. Among the many story- 
books which pass beneath the shifiing notice of the 
child, there are few that fix his attention, even fora 
brief interval, still fewer that remain in his recollec- 
tion, and hang their simple pictures amid the sterner 
works through which we ail must pass. Mr. Stod- 
dard’s “ Adventures’ are, we think, of the latter 
kind. They are admirably adapted to childish sym- 
pathy; and, with a single exception, well calculated 
both to amuse and instruct the heroes and heroines 
of the nursery and the play-ground. Mr. Stoddard 
is deserving of praise, not only for that which he 
has performed, but for that which he has withheld. 
Among the living poets, there is no one possess- 
ing a more delicate and subtle fancy, or one more 
removed from vulgar appreciation than the author 
of this volume. His poetical efforts have been small 
in number, brief in quantity, but composed of the 
very essence of poesy, thrice distilled, without a 
trace of the grosser particles that usually cling to 
human works even in their highest state of refine- 
ment. A more nervously fastidious writer has not 
appeared in English literature since the death of 
Gray. 

We naturally expected to find in his “ Adventures” 
the same elaborate polish which characterizes his 
poetry. We were happy in our disappointment. His 
copious imagination, indeed, spreads itself over all 
things, but in a freer and more careless manner. 
His pictures are toned down to the weaker organiza- 
tion of the child. They are simple in detail, execu- 
tion, and finish; and are pervaded with a certain 
kindliness of feeling that must give the author a 
hearty individual interest with his little readers. 
The only exception to these general remarks is in 
the case of the “‘ Light in the Attic;” a story im- 
measurably superior to any of the others, but, at the 
same time, immeasurably superior to the understand- 
ing of the readers for whom it was designed. Our 
author seems to have come to the same conclusion, 
to judge by his prefatory remarks. While we 
admit the significant beauty of this sketch—it can 
hardly be called a story—we protest against its ad- 
mission into the present series. Mr. Stoddard should 
have reserved it for more mature readers. There 
are thoughts in it which will task the intellects of the 
most mature. Secrets of the poetical character—its 
trials and its triumphs—its gloom and its grandeur— 
its long-suffering and its patient hope—are scattered 
throughout this powerful sketch, and offered to the 
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public as simply as if these things fell within the 
sympathies of general readers. Surely this strong 
food could not have been prepared for children: we 
may, however, conscientiously recommend it to such 
minds as have undergone the severe discipline of an 
artistic education. 

In our quotations from Mr, Stoddard’s * Adven- 
tures,’’ we shall choose such as we think adapted to 
the understandings for which they are ostensibly in- 
tended. The “False Fawn,’’ from the richness of 


Fits coloring, the soundness of its moral lesson, the 


skillful conduct of its allegory, and the moving pa- 
thos of its conclusion, will better display our author’s 
usual manner, by lengthened quotation, than if we 
selected passages here and there from all the differ- 
ent stories. We do this with some hesitation, how- 
ever; for although much will be displayed, much 
will be passed over by such a system of quotation. 

‘« Listen, then, to the story of the False Fawn. 

**Prince Warm Heart rose one morning in spring, 
and prepared for the chase. It was day-break, and 
the sun was just rising: its ascending orb shone 
upon the eastern front of the castle, and the warders 
tg to and fro on the massive walls glittered in its 

ight; but their shadows slanted darkly toward the 
west, and the whole western front of the castle was 
7 wrapped in night. High up, the spires glistened 
ike sparks, and the windows below glowed like 
sheets of flame. There was a flag waving from the 
topmost turret. In the flag was a heart, as red as 
blood; and in the heart a cross, as white as snow. 
But the wind blew the folds of the flag together, so 
that the cross was hardly seen. But it was plain, as 
was also the heart, in the crests carven on the 
battlements, and in the great stone shield over the 
palace gate. Wherever the crest of the prince ap- 
peared, appeared the heart and cross. 

‘* By and by the drawbridge was lowered across the 
moat, the gates were opened, and out came the 
pence and princess, and their train. Prince Warm 

eart was clad in his royal hunting suit, laced with 
silver and gold ; a shining plume surmounted a golden 
crown, thick set with rubies; from beneath the 
crown his long hair flowed down upon his shoulders ; 
in his embroidered belt he wore a jeweled hunting- 
dirk; and around his waist, depending slantly from 
the shoulder, a silver bugle. Very different Licked 
Princess Pure Soul! Neither jeweled, crowned, 
nor clad in royal robes; only arrayed in white. But 
O, how beautiful so arrayed, how chaste, and saintly! 
The ladies of the princess were clad in white also. 
But the lords and courtiers of the prince were 
dressed in the gayest colors imaginable. The hunts- 
men wore green liveries, with the badge of the 
pies part bore staves to beat the ground, and part 

eld the hounds, not yet unleashed. The falconers 
followed with perches of hooded hawks; and after 
the falconers came the vassals and retainers, all eager 
for the chase. 

** At length they were ready. The prince mounted 
his steed, and the steed pawed to depart. But he 
checked him with a tightened rein, and crossed the 
drawbridge to where the princess yet stood. There 
Prince Warm Heart stooped in his saddle, and kissed 
Princess Pure Soul, purely and tenderly, pressing 
his warm lips to her pale forehead. And he vowed 
to preserve her image inviolate in his heart, her 
image alone, thenceforth aad forever, by the honor 
of a prince, and the faith of a true and loving man. 
For she was more to him than life itself—the light 
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of his eyes, the heart of his heart, and the very soul 
of his own loving and passionate soul! And O, but 
he stood up in his stirrups, and looked so grand and 
brave that the princess could not but feel proud of 
her dear, loving prince! And he stooped in his 
saddle again, and again kissed her, before he departed, 

ressing his warm lips to her white eyelids. And 
fis plume waved, and its shadow fell upon her face. 

“ But away, prince, away! The train are wait- 
ing in the court-yard, and the bugle sounds to depart. 
And away sprung his steed, at a fiery berg and away 
rode the prince with a fiery heart. And his plume 
waved, and his mantle fluttered, and his long sword 
clanked against his golden spurs. Down the court- 
yard, down the walk of statues, and down the avenue 
of elms to the broad gate pts tig the heart and 
cross. There, slightly checking his steed, Prince 
Warm Heart raised himself in his stirrups again, and 
waved his hand to the princess, who waved her scarf 
to him in return. Then commanding the gates tobe 
shut, and the drawbridge to be lifted from the moat, 
she retired with her ladies into the stillness of the 

alace, while the prince and his lords rode away 
into the green fields and the morning light. 

‘“‘“ Away into the fields beyond the palace, and 
away into the meadows beyond the fields, through 
dew and mist, through seas of silver dew and clouds 
of golden mist, rode the prince and his lords. And 
the long grass came up to their knees, and wet their 
mantles as they rode. The fields and meadows 
were full of flowers, and the flowers were full 
of dew, all fresh from the nightly baptism of their 
heavenly sponsors the flower angels. Beautiful 
were the daisies and snowdrops, holding up their 
white cups; and beautiful the blue-eyed violets, 

laying hide-and-seek behind the long tufts of grass. 
Besutiful were the nests of the larks and swallows, 
heaped with mottled eggs; and beautiful the larks 
and swallows, singing like angels in the clouds of 
mist. Beautiful was the prince, riding through the 
mist, with his waving plume, his fluttering mantle, 
and his clanking sword; and beautiful his lords in 
their gay suits of purple and azure, blowing the 
revetlle through the infinite fields of air! 

‘¢ But the huntsmen now began to beat the ground 
with their staves, so that the scent of the deer might 
be detected by the hounds; and the hounds, who had 
long been tugging in their leashes, were now put 
upon the scent. The falconers unhooded their 
hawks, and the hawks sought their quarries. And 
the faleoners whistled, and the huntsmen_ shouted, 
and the prince and his lords blew the revevd/e again, 
sweeping over the fields and meadows, into the 
plains beyond— 


As if their horses had been shod with wind. 


‘Over the plains rode Prince Warm Heart, and 
into the valley beyond; his hawk pursuing its quarry, 
and his hound pursuing its deer. By degrees he be- 
came se tated: from his train, and found himself 
alone. In the distance rose a range of mountains. 
Here the peaks were green with verdure; there 
white with snow; and there, farther away, dark and 
wild, immense masses of ragged rock, cloven by 
lightning. Among these mountains were yawning 
chasms and deep gulfs, some desolate and uncul- 
tivated, and some perfect tropics of bloom and beauty. 
In the valley through which Prince Warm Heart 
rode were lesser valleys, through which he also rode, 
pursuing his hound, that still pursued its deer. 

“ But, as the hours passed, the prince thought less 
of the hound and deer, and more of the valleys and 
mountains, and more of himself, their rightful and 
ouly lord. At last he ceased to think of even them, 
and thought of himself alone, the beautiful Prince 
Warm Heart. And now he came to an enchanted 
And he knew that it was enchanted, but 
There were many such ac- 


forest. 
cared not to leave it. 


cursed spots in his kingdom, but this was the most 
accursed of all; vet he cared not to leave it, and 
would not leave it, till he had at least explored its 





borders. Net so, however, his steed: from the first 
his steed was anxious to return, shaking his lon 
mane, and pricking his long ears, as if he was awar 
of danger. But the prince spurred him on. And 
now Prince Warm Heart entered the enchanted 
forest, and began to thread its intricate paths. The 
air was so balmy that he could not help stopping to 
enjoy it. It fed his heart with its delicious incense. 
and bathed his senses in sweetness, But it seemed 
to madden his steed, for he champed his bit fiercely, 
and pranced so, that Prince Warm Heart was’ o 
liged to dismount and lead him. 

“But now they reached a part of the forest where 
the path began to grow broad and straight. And lo! 
in the path, at a littie distance from the prince, stood 
a strange fawn. Its horns were long and thin. and 
tipped with silver, and there was a string of silver 
bells around its neck; and whenever it tossed its 
neck the bells jingled, all in tune. It was like a fawn 
which belonged to Princess Pure Soul, and Prince 
Warm Heart thought it the same. He called it by 
its pet name, Amoretto ; but it showed no sign of 
ever having heard the name before. He tried to 
entice it to. him by friendly and playful gestures; but 
it would not come, but stood watching him in the 
distance with its strange bright eyes. When he 
moved toward it, it drew back ; when he drew back, 
it moved toward him. If he ran, itran; if he walked, 
it also walked. It was, indeed, a strange fawn. 
His steed now refused to go any farther; so he fast- 
ened him to a tree, and pursued the fawn on foot. 
And now the path grew te and straight, and the 
limbs of the trees were so high that the prince was 
no longer obliged to stoop in passing them. Now 
and then avine wreathed itself around his feet; ora 
flower, a loving flower, like some good angel, caught 
hold of his mantle. But he tore himself from its weak 
hold, and pursued the fawn with increasing speed. 
And now the path grew broader, the forest brighter, 
and theair balmier and balmier. The winds were 
heavy with scent from flowers and trees growing in the 
forest, and from flowers and trees be yond; far beyond, 
thought the prince, even in Eden, even in Heaven— 

The scent of the heavenly asphodels 
Could not have sweeter been. 


*« But now the enchanted forest ended, and Prince 
Warm Heart came to a meadow. Flowers grew 
around in myriads; flowers of all kinds and colors, 
gorgeous and magnificent. Nothing less common 
than roses and passion-flowers, full blown all, and 
heavy with dew, and all drooping with bees, who 
rifled their sweets, and wallowed in honey. And the 
hum of the bees filled the air, and made it pleasant 
to hear; and the scent of the flowers burdened it, 
and made it drowsy to breathe. A mist of sound and 
odor pervaded the atmosphere, filling the brain of 
the prince with incense, and steeping his soul in 
languor. From time to time he beard the distant 
bugles, chasing the herd of echoes, and from time to 
time saw the distant hawks wheeling after their prey. 
But he heeded not, but walked like one in dreams, 
enchanted in dreams; yet more awake to what sur- 
rounded him than he could have been if really awake 
and disenchanted. 

‘¢ And lo! in the middle of the meadow, at a little 
distance from the prince, under a myrtle, green and 
magnificent, stood a princess, to whom the fawn 
flew for protection, crouching at her feet. No way 
amazed at the princess being there, nor at the action 
of the fawn—tfor nothing would have amazed him 
now—Prince Warm Heart drew near, and greeted 
her, as a prince should greet a princess, with a low 
bow and a courteous smile, meaning to question her 
about the strange fawn ; but before he spoke he forgot 
it, and while speaking forgot that he was speaking 
at all; es nothing, seeing nothing save the 
princess herself. ut it is no wonder, though, that 
he saw nothing save the princess, so courteous and 
beautiful was she, and so like Princess Pure Soul; 
like her in form and face, but not in attire. For 
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Princess Pure Soul always attired herself in white ; 
whereas the princess before him was clad in scarlet. 
Yes, she was clad in ascarlet robe, with along train, 
and its folds were heavy with gems. And she wore 
a golden crown upon her head, thick set with rubies, 
like those in the crown of Prince Warm Heart, only 
much redder; and they shed their light around her 
like blood. She could assume what shape soever 
she pleased, this princess, and could seem to those 
whom she could eachant whatsoever she pleased 
and they best loved. Hence her appearing to Prince 
Warm Heart in the likeness of Princess Pure Soul. 
But she was no princess herself, but only an enchant- 
ress. But she dia not say so to the prince. 

‘“She said she was the sister of Princess Pure 
Soul, born in the same kingdom, and on he same 
day, her twin and only sister; and she was called 
Sweets of Sense. Hearing this, Prince Warm Heart 
raised her hand to his lips, and she cast her eyes to 
the ground. 

** She said she was journeying to meet her sister, 
and was glad to meet her déak tirother on the way. 
Hearing this, the prince stooped and imprinted a 
kiss on her forehead; and her eyes drooped, until 
they rested on the fawn at her feet. Seeing this, 
the prince stooped yet lower, and caressed the fawn. 

**And when Sweets of Sense saw that Warm 
Heart was kind to the fawn, she thanked him, kindly 
and sweetly, and her eyes sparkled with light. 
Seeing this, Warm Heart rose, and kissed her on 
either cheek; and she blushed, and entreated him 
.0 cease, 

‘“‘ She said they were on the open highway, and it 
was not seemly ; and she entreated him to leave her at 
once, for she wished to retire to her tent. But he 
kissed her again, and held her fast by the robe. He 
eaid the tent of heaven was enough for him ; its clouds 

hould be his canopy, and the sun his bridal torch. 

He loved her, and cared not who knew it, nor who 
saw it, either on the earth, in the air, or in the heaven 
beyond the air. And he snatched another kiss from 
the enchantress; and her eyes grew dim and misty. 
But she forgave him, and led him to her tent. 

‘‘Tt was a small tent—one that could be soon 
pitched and soon struck. Over it floated a_ flag 
similar to that over the palace of Prince Warm 
Heart. In the flag was a heart, redder than blood; 
but in the heart was no cross, as in the flag of the 
prince. It was all heart, a great heart, all blood; 
and when the winds shook the folds of the flag it 
waved and flaunted afar. The inside of the tent was 
lined with crimson. In one corner burned a torch 
of sandal wood, in another a torch of gums : between 
both stood a couch, upon which the prince and en- 
chantress reclined, flushed with the shade of the 
hangings, and feasted with the scent of the torches. 
Beside the couch stood a golden beaker. The en- 
chantress handed this beaker to the prince. It was 
full of wine, ripe and rare, and he drained it at one 
draught. Then he knelt down beside her, and 
folded her in his arms, and laid his head upon her 
bosom. And her bosom rose and fell, and their 
hearts beat together pulse by pulse. His crown 
chafing his temples, she removed it, and gave him a 
crown of roses instead. And she sprinkled the roses 
with wine, and the wine ran down his cheeks. She 
filled the beaker again, and again Prince Warm 
Heart drained it. 

“Prince Warm Heart wore a ring of pearls. It 
was a mugic ring, the gift of Pure Soul. It pos- 
sessed many strange virtues, one of which was to 
pick the finger of its wearer whenever he sinned. 
“or some time past it had pricked Warm Heart, and 
he was troubled. Knowing this, the wicked en- 
chantress resolved to steal it, lest he should yet 
escape her. So she pressed his hand with a great 
show of affection, and contrived to slip the ring trom 
his finger. But it made his finger bleed as she slip- 
ped it off, so deeply did it prick him; and he feit 
the wound, and asked her what she had done to 
him. And she told him that she had done nothing, 





save clasping his dear white hands; but if it pained 
him, she would clasp them no more. Then she 
kissed the bleeding hand, and the pain left it; and 
the ring troubled him no more. 

‘ The fawn now laid itself at the feet of Prince 
Warm Heart, and Prince Warm Heart now lay him- 
self at the feet of the wicked enchantress, resting his 
head upon her lap, while she played with his golden 
curls. Up into her face he looked, down into his 
face looked she ; and their eyes met, and answered 
each other like stars wipe in each other’s bright- 
ness. She shook down her long, black hair upon 
the prince, veiling him from head to foot, and then 
she stooped and kissed him lip to lip. And he trem- 
bled in every limb, and quivered like the flame of 
the torches contending with the wind! 

‘In the meantime, the train of Prince Warm 
Heart were troubled at his absence. Over moor and 
plain they rode, and through meadow and lawn. Up 
mountains clouded with snow, and down vales star- 
red with flowers, and on till they reached the en- 
chanted forest. Down its paths they went, in all 
directions, followed by the whining hounds. They 
found the steed of the prince where he left it; but 
the prince himself they could not find, either in the 
forest or in the meadow beyond, though they took 
the vecy path which he took in pursuing the fawn. 
They passed the very tent in which the prince slept, 
but saw him not, nor the tent either, for it was only 
a piece of enchantment. They shouted aloud, and 
the hills returned their shouts, but not the prince. 
They blew their bugles, and the vales answered, but 
not the prince. And silence settled upon their clamor, 
and sorrow settled upon their hearts. How should 
they return to the palace at eve ? and how break the 
news to Princess = Soul ? 

‘ But Princess Pure Soul knew it! 

“In her chamber was a crystal mirror, which re- 
flected the whole world. In this mirror she saw the 
defection of the prince. But she alone, of all in the 

alace, saw it—she and the father of Prince Warm 

eart. None else knew of its existence. When 
the prince and his-lords rode from the palace, she 
retired with her Jadies into the stillness of her cham- 
ber. The chamber was hung with curtains, like so 
many white clouds. In its centre was a torch of 
white light; and beside the torch, under a crimson 
canopy, her bridal couch, purer than snow. It was 
noon, bright noon, overhead. But the chamber was 
dark ; the light of day never disturbed its holy shade. 
They knew not when it was noon there, save by the 
ringing of the bells in the palace towers. The case- 
ments without were muffled with vines, and lined 
with vases of lilies. And both lilies and vines were 
swarming with bees that had no other hives. And 
there were doves there that had no other nests; no 
nest at all, in fact, save the bosom of Princess Pure 
Soul. Here Princess Pure Soul sat in her white 
robes, surrounded by her ladies. From time to time 
she turned the wheel of her distaff, spinning golden 
flax; and from time to time lifted her eyes to the 
crystal mirror, and watched Prince Warm Heart. 
She saw the prince in the fields and meadows, 
riding through dew and mist; and saw him in the 
vales beyond, nearing the enchanted forest. She 
took her lute and played awhile, and enriched the 
music with her voice. She looked in the mirror 
again, and saw the prince in the enchanted forest, 
leading his steed by the rein; and saw him, shortly 
after, parsuing the fawn. Then she left both lute 
and distaff, and watched the mirror. She saw the 
prince greet the enchantress under the myrtle, and 
saw him kiss her hands, despite his marriage vows. 
Then she saw the enchantress lead him to her tent, 
and saw him within the tent, draining the wine, and 
kissing the lips of the enchaniress—him, her own 
dear prince! And he vowed (she thought) to pre- 
serve her image imviolate in his heart, her image 
alone, thencetorth and forever, by the honor of a 
prince, and the faith of a true and loving man. For 
she was more to him than life itself—the light of his 
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eyes, the heart of his heart, aud the very soul of his 
own loving and passionate soul ! 

‘+ And now,’ she said, ‘and now—’ 

‘Tt was too much! She hid her face in her 
hands, and turned to the wall and wept. But not 
wishing to grieve her ladies, who were fain to weep 
also, she departed into her oratory, and wept alone. 

‘¢ And how fares it with the prince in the mean- 
time? We left him lying at the feet of the enchan- 
tress, and left her weaving songs over his re : 
how is it with him now? Here is Pure Spirit 
weeping: how is it with Warm Heart? Sad, sad 
indeed, poor prince, for he weeps even more bitterly 
than the princess: And no wonder he weeps— 
every thing is so changed and faded. The tent of 
the enchantress spreads above him no longer, but a 
cold and clouded heaven. He lies on her couch no 
longer, but in the dust of earth. Tent, couch, en- 
chantress—all are gone, and with them his peace of 
mind. His body was racked with pains; and he 
was as weak and feeble of limb as a little child, or 
rather an old man for the second time a child. He 
could hardly rise from the dust; and when he had 
risen he could hardly keep from falling in ihe dust 
again. 

“<The wine which he has drunk fires his blood, 
and his throat is parched with thirst. How shall he 
quench his thirst, and cool the fever in his veins? 
Is there no water near, no fountain, no spring? 
¥es; hard by is a spring. It bubbles from a mass 
of sharp rocks, and is covered with a thick, green 
scum. Around it are newts and toads, and in its 
centre a poisonous adder, that hisses in scorn and 
anger. But, nothing deterred thereby, he stoops and 
drinks. But O, it is so cold! it freezes the very 
blood in his heart. It is. colder than ice, that spring, 
and bitterer than gall. But he drank of its waters 
deeply, and it quenched his thirst, and seemed to re- 
store his strength. Breathing away the scum, he 
saw his own face reflected in the face of the spring, 
and was astonished at the change which a few hours 
had wrought. A few hours before his cheeks were 
smooth and comely, and in each was a flush of red. 
Now they were rough, haggard, and pale. And his 
brow was covered with wrinkles, and a pair of ma- 
licious crow’s feet contracted the corners of his 
eyes; and, worse than all, his hair was perfectly 
white. His locks drifted down his shoulders like 
snow. 

‘‘ And now, missing his golden crown, which the 
enchantress had stolen, he saw that he wore a 
crown of roses instead, or rather a crown of thorns; 
for the roses were all withered, flower and leaf, 
wee the thorns remained, piercing his bleeding 

row. 

‘“¢ But it is just’ (said he) ‘that I should wear 
thorns. The Lord’ (said he) ‘once wore thorns for 
man ; let man now wear them for the Lord.’ 

‘* Prince Warm Heart shook the dust from his san- 
dals, and retraced his steps across the meadow. A 
change had come over that, too, since he slept. It 
looked as if it had been blasted by a fire-wind. The 
grass was dry and stiff, rustling and cracking be- 
beath his feet. And up and down the grass ran 
thousands of eae hg serpents. It was fearful to 
walk there, yriads of weeds grew around, rank 
and poisonous—nothing less poisonous then henbanes 
and mandragoras, full blown ail, and heavy with bit- 
ter dews, and all crushed with spiteful wasps, mak- 
ing bitter honey. And the discordant buzzing of the 
wasps burdened the air, and made it unpleasant to 
hear; and the unwhoiesome scent of the weeds made 
it oppressive and unhealthy to breathe. It was like 
a walk through a grave-yard when the vaults are 
open, a walk in that meadow. A mist like that 
which rises from vaults loaded the whole atmo- 
sphere, and almost stifled the prince. And it was 
so voiceless, so silent there ! 

‘‘ From time to time Prince Warm Heart shouted, 
thinking his lords might hear him, and from time to 
tune blew his bugle, in hopes that they would an- 





swer; but they answered not, for the winds refused 
to hear either his voice or music, and the echoes re- 
fused to answer, Still he retraced his steps, though 
weary and hopeless; and at every step his tears fell 
in showers. And they washed away his wrinkles 
and melted away his age. But he knew it not. And 
lo! where they fell on the grass it grew again, and 
where they fell on the weeds the weeds blossomed 
into flowers. But he knew it not, but walked on 
through the rank weeds and grass like one wander- 
ing ina desert. The meadow crossed, he entered 
the enchanted forest, and retraced his steps there. 
But what before seemed to him a broad and straight 
ath, now appeared a narrow and intricate labyrinth. 
ut in and out the labyrinth, and up and down its. 
winding mazes, he passed, following a little bird, 
which flew before him for a clew. The wolves 
howled in the distance, and birds of ill omen brushed 
him with their wings. But he heeded them not, but 
assed bravely on. The limbs of the trees grew 
ow down, and opposed his progress ; but he pushed 
them stoutly aside. And when they were too stron 
to be pushed aside, he stooped and crept beneat 
them ; so they did not detain him long, weary as he 
was. Now and then the briers, the spiteful briers 
and brambles, like evil demons, caught hold of him, 
and strove to keep him back. But he tore himself 
from their peg fingers, and passed on his way re- 
joicing. For the flowers and vines made way for 
him, and helped him on his way with odors and 
songs, waving their purple flags in honor of his re- 
turn. And he was glad at heart, in spite of his 
weariness and age, until he reached the magic spot 
where he first saw the evil fawn. There his soul 
sank within him for shame, and he bowed his head 
and wept. And many were the times he crossed 
himself, and many were the prayers he uttered, 
both to be forgiven for the past and to be upheld in 
the future; and he marked the spot with a black 
cross, and went on again, a wiser and better man. 

And now he reached the tree where he fastened 
his steed. And there was the good steed still. And 
he pricked up his ears as the prince drew near, and 
pawed the leaves, rejoicing at his return. And 
there stood the lords and huntsmen, with al! the 
game they had bagged and the deer they had slain. 
And when they saw Prince Warm Heart in their 
midst again, they set up a great shout, which made 
the forest ring. But silence and sorrow followed it 
when they saw his wrinkled face and his white 
hair. They mounted their steeds, one and all, at 
the bidding of the prince, and rode down the forest 
aisles. But the prince himself walked in their midst 
over the fallen leaves, leading his steed by the rein. 
And when they entreated him to ride, he answered, 
‘Nay! As one sins, so must one repent. On foot’ 
(sie he) ‘did I pursue the fawn; on foot will I re- 
turn to the palace.’ 

** And on to the palace they went. Out of the forest 
into the valley beyond. Past gulfs and chasms, past 
peaks cloven by lightning, and past mountains white 
with snow. Out of the valley into the plain, and 
out of the plain into the meadows and fields beyond. 
Past the lakes, and swallows above them, and past 
the nests and eggs below ; past the violets, and snow- 
drops, and daisies, and past all the flowers and dew. 
But, no, not past the dew! They could not have 
passed that had they rode to the world’s end, for the 
dew was now descending with the dying day. And 
now they reached the broad gate supporting the 
heart and cross, and rode up the avenue of elms, and 
now up the walk of statues, and now up the court- 

ard, to the palace gate. And the prince walked 
fore them, and knocked at the gate. But there 


was no need to knock; the princess was already 
there, with her ladies, waiting to receive her lord 
and king; not, however, as at morning, arrayed in 
white, but clad in royal robes, and crowned with 
her royal crown—so saintly, and chaste, and beauti- 
Verily, the sin of those we love 
ut, through all her grief, 


ful, but, O, so sad! 
is the deepest of griefs. 
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Princess Pure Soul smiled upon Prince Warm Heart. 
And when he would have knelt down at her feet to 
kiss her robe, she raised him up to her bosom, and 

ressed him upon her heart, kissing his pale, wrin- 

led brow, and smoothing his long, white hair. And 
she removed the thorns from his iow, and crowned 
him with her own crowao—a great golden round of 
pearls, lustrous and priceless. And he was over- 
eome by her forgiveness and love, and wept like a 
little child; and she was overcome by his grief and 
penitence, and wept also. But away up in heaven 
the angels smiled; and away beyond the angels the 
blessed Christ rejoiced. 

‘‘ Yes, and thousands on earth rejoiced also; for 
the vassals and retainers of the prince, hearing of his 
happy return, came pouring around the castle with 
a mighty shout. And the huntsmen and falconers 
joined the shout, while the lords and courtiers blew 
their bugles, and the ladies waved their scarfs. 
Yes, and the palace itself—the very palace rejoiced ! 
Not a stone in its walls but smiled, not a crest in its 
battlements but laughed, and not a carven face on its 
turrets but shouted—shouted aloud through its beard 
of moss. The spires shone, like the fingers of an- 
gels pointing to heaven; the windows flamed like 
the gates of heaven itself; and, over all, on the top- 
most turret of all, waved the great broad flag, shook 
out full in the laughing winds; while the heart there- 
in grew redder, and the cross whiter, and brighter, 
and brighter, until it seemed a constellation of stars 
—a perfect mist of light. But the light itself sunk 
with the descending sun, flushing the golden and 
purple clouds, and the blue spaces of sky—the gulfs 
of infinity between; the stars grew bright in the 
east, sparkling in thousands; and over the snow- 
white mountains rose the moon—the broad, full 
moon, with her religious and heavenly light. 

‘But beautiful it was to see them that evening at 
vespers in the old cathedral, beside the palace, mov- 
ing up the broad aisles with solemn tread, between 
the ranks of massive columns, under the shade of 
waving banners; lords, ladies, and vassals, and in 
their midst Prince Warm Heart and Princess Pure 
Soul, arrayed in their coronation robes; no longer 
prince and princess, but now king and queen—the 





only and perfect sovereigns of the boundless Isle of 
Man. Beautiful was the king in his robe of purple 
and his crown of rubies; and beautiful the queen in 
her long white train and her crown of pearls. Beau- 
tiful the lords in their courtly suits, and beautiful the 
ladies wreathed with flowers. Beautiful the priest 
in his sacerdotal stole, before the altar, holding u 

the host and chanting the mass; and beautiful the 
boys responding around him, and swinging their sjl- 
ver censers, smoking with incense. Beautiful the 
music with its mingling tones, swelling to the dome; 
and beautiful the dome, with its painted clouds, and 
the cherubim shining therein. Beautiful the cheru- 
bim over the windows; and beautiful the windows 
themselves, especially the great oriel fronting the 


Feast, with its three arches, its illuminated cross and 


crown, its heavenly dove, and its gorgeous-colored 
panes, streaked and emblazoned like sunset, long 
affer the sunset itself had faded from the earth. For 
now the night, the still night, brooded over earth and 
heaven; the stars were out in millions, sparkling in 
the dome of space ; and the moon walked the aisles 
of the infinite world temple, filling earth and heaven 
with her light, falling in a flood around the cathedral, 
flowing in through the oriel window, bathing banner, 
and column, and aisle in a stream of rainbow hues, 
and the multitude gathered around in seas of splen- 
dor, and folding the king and queen in a cloud of 
light, through which shone cross and crown, blent 
is one; and over all, and a part of all, the Dove of 
‘« While God himself, the Infinite, the One, 
Transfigured time with his eternity.’’ 


We should prefer our readers drawing their own 
conclusions from the specimens which we have put 
before them, to extending further our already length 
ened notice. If the beautiful allegory which we 
have quoted do not make a favorable impression, all 
that we might write in its praise would go for no- 
thing. We may warn the reader, however, that, if 
such be the case, the fault will be in him, and not in 
the allegory. 


sie 
or 





ISABELLE; 


OR THE BROKEN HEART. 


A TALE OF HISPANIOLA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RECORDS OF THE HEART,” “CHILD OF THE SEA,” ‘‘ MYTHS OF THE MINSTREL,’? ETC, 


Ed éra ’1 ciélo all’ armonia si’ ’ntento, 
Che non si vedéa in ramo mover foglia ; 
Tanta dolcérra avéa pién |’ dere, ’e ’1 vento. PETRARCH. 


Dim—dim—lI faint—darkness comes o’er my eye— 
Cover me—save me—God of Heaven! I die! Tus DyINe ALCHEMIST. 


CANTO I. 
FULL many a tale of wo is thine, 
Fair Island of the Haytien Sea, 
Of vows that should have been divine, 
And Woman’s speechless agony— 
The pangs of Sorrow’s ruthless darts— 
The hecatombs of trusting hearts: 
Thou hast no mighty names in song— 
No famed recorders of thy wrong— 
No Tweed—no storied Helicon— 
Colossus—neither Moslem pile 
Nor gilded Temple of the Sun, 





To consecrate thy name, bright isle! 
Thou hast nor classic memories, 

Nor border songs of ladies fair, 
Nor spirit-stirring chivalries ; 

But thou hast Records of Despair, 
And tales of deep, enduring love, 
As ever minstrel’s fancy wove. 


Oh ! what is there like that deep grief 

That finds nor seeks on earth relief ! 

That stands from sympathy apart, 
Unto its own fond broodings wed, 
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Feeding upon the writhing heart, 

As the Promethean Vulture fed! 
’T is as the Aspic’s poisonous stings— 
Piercing into the heart’s fine strings— 
The loathsome death-worm o’er us creeping, 
Ere we within the tomb are sleeping. 


The zephyrs sleep in Nievya’s Vale— 
On wave and wold each rougher gale— 
While every ear along the grove 
Bends down to drink the notes of Love, 
And the low warblings of Despair, 
That on the balmy evening rise, 
Like diapasons of sweet sighs. 
The minstrel is a maiden fair, 
With delicately moulded form, 
As e’er was wrought by Grecian master— 
Dark eyes through which the soul beams warm— 
A cheek of purest alabaster— 
A step once in her native dells 
Far lighter than the young gazelle’s— 
A smile with more than Hebe’s spell— 
A voice soft as the Siren’s shell, 
Or tones to Houri’s harp-strings given, 
To welcome warriors brave to Heaven. 
She wears the wandering Gipsy’s dress, 
She sweeps the wandering Gipsy’s lute— 
But those who gaze on her distress— 
Sorrow so eloquently mute— 
Know they behold no Gipsy maid, 
In those habiliments arrayed. 
The tiny foot her garb exposes, 
And crimson slipper close incloses— 
Her fairy hand and jeweled fingers— 
Her brow, where pensive beatty lingers— 
Her modest mien and movement free, 
Betray too well her high degree. 


Beneath the solemn yew all day 

She pours some melancholy lay, 

Nor raises once her pensive eye 

To greet the lingerers passing by ; 

Nor heeds the needful, glittering pelf, 
That at her fairy feet they throw— 

Her thoughts seem never bent on self, 
She on!y thinks and sings of wo— 

Of sighs, and tears, and slighted troth— 
Stern Fate’s irrevocable darts, 

And Woman’s worth, and wrong, and wrath— 
Love’s faithless vows and broken hearts— 

These best befit her mournful lute, 

Which on all other themes is mute. 


- Young dark-eyed maidens from the hill 
Come down and sit by moonlit rill ; 
Hidalgos, from rich domicil, 

Linger along the balmy lea, 

To list her love-lorn minstrelsy ; 

And when on violet-bed reposing, 
Kind slumber her soft eyelids closing, 
They slowly, solemnly draw near, 
And pitying view the sleepless tear 

. That o’er her cheek unbidden flows 
From the perennial fount of woes. 


Kind-hearted damsels seek her there 
And bid her to their cots repair— 
To flee the noontide’s burning ray ; © 
But with a sigh she turns away, 
Serenely weeping—singing—roams, 
Where never rude molester comes ; 





’T is as some halo of blest light, 
Encircles her by day and night, 

Within which Evil dare not come, 

Or aught save guardian nymph or gnome ; 
The tempest even shuns her form— 

God shields the hapless maid from harm! 


Three weary years have rolled away 
Since first they heard that pensive lay, 
Yet none know from what shores she came, 
Or why, or what may be her name— 
They only gather from her song 
That she hath loved and suffered wrong. 
Some deem she came from Spanish lands, ° 
And others from Ausonian strands, 
Opine that she hath followed over 
The dangerous sea some faithless lover. 
Some ween Count Gamba, to whose gate 

At midnight she is seen to go, 

And weep and murmur strains of wo, 
Hath some part in the maiden’s fate ; 
And some frown on this foul suspicion, 
And prate about her low condition, 
As lofty souls could only be 
Found clad in garbs of high degree. 
Some guess she is the spirit pale 
Of maiden murdered in that vale 
By a false lover long ago; 
They guess, and guess—yet nothing know. 


When vesper bells are tolling loud, 
She seeks the temple with the crowd, 
And strives to chant the Holy Creed— 
To count aright each amber bead, 
But rightly never can succeed— 
Why wander thus her thoughts away 
When to the Virgin she would pray ? 
Why steals her eye to Gamba’s seat ? 
Why hangs it on his lady sweet ? 
Why glistens through her lashes jet 
The crystal tear 
When he is near, 
Like dew-drops on the violet— 
Then slides along the drooping lid, 
And steals adown her cheek unbid, 
As if it sought from the dark fount, 
Where it so long had been confined, 
Above the troubled brim to mount, 
Some clime of sunnier light to find ? 
She ’s ever at confessional, 
Yet lingers—falters in the hall, 
And turns away without confessing, 
As something on her soul were pressing, 
Which she would tell to Priest nor Heaven, 
Though sure by both to be forgiven. 





CANTO II. 

°T is eve—soft lies the Indian sky, 
Not as within this northern clime, 
E’en in its most congenial time 

Of summer melting melody, 

But with one golden gush of light, 
As Heaven had centered ail its smiles 
Within those soft aerial isles, 

To ’luminate the sultry night, 

When languid beauty wanders forth 
To breathe the breezy, balmy air— 

Arouse her ivory limbs from sloth, 
And decorate her raven hair 
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With pearly flowers, 
From fragrant bowers, 
Which ever bud and blossom there, 
And smile beneath seraphic care. 
Fond Echo sleeps on rock and hill, 
The nightingale’s sweet voice is still 
Beside the silent, silver rill— 
No breath awakes the drowsy palm, 
And all, save Sorrow’s breast, is calm; 
Or the wild, beating hearts of lovers, 
Who silently along the glades 
Await, beneath the leafy covers, 
The footsteps of responding maids, 
To breathe to them a last farewell, 
Or plight the vows they "ll treasure well. 
Oh! if there are moments in this life 
When guardian angels hover nigh, 
And banish Sorrow, Pain, Fear, Strife— 
Fill the breast with stainless Purity— 
When to the longing soul is given 
A foretaste of the bliss of Heaven— 
It is when young hearts, pure and high, 
Meet under Heaven’s approving eye, 
Afar in some sequestered grove, 
Or by some soothing waterfall, 
And blend thought, fancy, feeling—all— 
In the omnipotence of Love. 


And wan the mournful maiden now 
Across the balmy valley flies, 
The cold, damp dew upon her brow, 
The hot tears trickling from her eyes— 
The last that Fate can ever wring 
From her young bosom’s troubled spring. 
Swiftly beneath the myrtle she 
Glides onward o’er the moonlit lea— 
By many a mausoleum speeds, 
And tomb, amid the tuneful reeds, 
Yet falters not. She feels no dread 
When in the presence of the dead— 
Alas! what awe have sepulchres 
For hearts that have been dead for years— 
Dead unto all external things— 
Dead unto Hope’s sweet offerings, 
While with its lofty pinions furled, 
The spirit floats in neither world. 


She gains at length the holy fane, 
Where Death and solemn Silence reign— 
Hurries along the shadowy aisles, 

Up to the altar where blessed tapers 
Burn dimly, and the Virgin smiles, 

Midst rising clouds of incense vapors— 
There kneels by the confession chair, 
Where waits the friar with fervent prayer, 
To soothe the children of despair. 


Her hands are clasped—her eyes upraised— 
Meek—beautiful—though coldly glazed, 
And her pale cheeks are paling faster; 
From under her simple hat of straw, 
Over her neck her tresses flow, 
Like threads of jet o’er alabaster— 
From which the constant dews of night 
Have stolen half their glossy light. 


“ Father, invoke of Heaven the aid 
And pardon for a dying maid— 
Peace for a Soul that finds no rest, 
Nor craves it now but with the blest. 








The light is fading from mine eye, 
An icy chill is at my heart, 
The time hath come for me to die— 
But ere my Spirit hence shall fly, 
A tale of Wo I would impart, 
Which I would have thee breathe to none, 
But Gamba’s ear when I am gone. 
My home is o’er the deep, blue sea, 
Where Love and Beauty are divine— 
Our being—breath—eternity— 
J am a hapless Florentine, 
Of noble birth and title high— 
But mine was a false Deity, 
Worshiped too early and too well— 
It fled, but left its fatal spell— 
Alas! how fatal, these pale cheeks may tell! 


+. 


Mine is no tale of murder dire, 
Committed in revengeful ire, 

And Woman’s fit of frenzy brief, 

But one of deep, enduring grief, 

That fosters enmity for none— 

If so—dark deeds I might have done; 
For I have watched, full many an hour, 
Gamba, reposing in his bower, 

And stvod beside the couch of her, 
Who made this heart a sepulchre; 

And might have shorn her thread of life— 
Perchance have been my Gamba’s wife! 
But, in my heart arose no strife— 

My sin hath been to love too well— 

To cherish hope I could not quell. 


Words are too weak to tell to thee, 

Father! my young heart’s Dream of Bliss— 
It was a holy fantasy, 

Sent down from other worlds to this, 
To win my Spirit from frail toys— 
Encircle it with Heavenly joys— 

A lovely—blest—eternal ray, 

Extinguishing each lesser light, 

As the effulgent God of day 

Eclipses all the stars of night. 

All treachery from my soul was hidden, 
And Earth lay beautiful as Eden, 
That is, if I could ken beyond 

The realm of my own loving heart, 
Where Gamba’s image, dear and fond, 

And bright, illumined every part, 

And drew my young enraptured thought 
From all it ever loved or songht. 

I took no pleasure in my lute— 

It hung, for aye, unstrung and mute, 
Save when it woke for Gamba’s ear 
The themes that Love delights to hear: 
I gazed no more on the blue sky, 
Drinking ethereal minstrelsy, 

As was my wont in days gone by; 

My amaranths to ruin ruan— 

My pencil, that renown had won 

And high applause, now traced no line, 
But Gamba’s face and form divine. 

I placed his picture on the wall, 

Where Raphael’s sainted Mary hung, 
And drank the praise, unknown to all, 

That through the storied gallery rung : 
I lined my walls with likenesses 

Of my adored from side to side— 

I traced his features on the trees 
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Along the sunny Arno’s tide— 
I peopled with them vale and grove— 
Them in my fine embroidery wove— 
I worshiped—drank—and fed—and lived on love. 


Alas! that vision passed away, 

Fleet as the Iris’ melting ray, 

And left me desolate and lone— 

Lone as Despair’s departing moan; 

Lone as the solitary flower 

That blooms and dies in desert bower ;— 
Lone as the dead within the tomb, 
Where never ray awakes their gloom. 


Kind Father! frown not on this tale 
Of woman’s love and woman’s wo, 

For love is woman’s bane and bale, 
And woman’s Paradise below ;— 

Yes ! Love is manna sent from Heaven 
To feed the weary, famished Heart, 
That through the desert waste is driven 

Of this life’s cold and selfish mart ;— 
It is the magnet of the Mind, 

Where turns the compass of the Soul, 
Which way soever blows the wind, 

However high the billows roll— 
A bright ray of the Deity, 

That over sunless chaos burst, 
Lighting all space eternally, 

Still blissful, bounteous as at first— 
The loadstar of both Heaven and earth— 
Created ere Creation’s birth. 


Allured by high Ambition’s wiles, 
Count Gamba sought these Indian Isles 
To win a sumptuous home for me, 
Some lovelier spot beyond the sea— 
Then hither was to hasten back, 
And bear me o’er the liquid track, 

A wedded bride 

Here to abide; 
But he, on whom my heart relied, 
Crossed not again the dangerous tide. 


Th’ appointed nuptial day went by, 
Yet Gamba’s vessel drew not nigh, 
Neither came missive o’er the sea 
To mitigate my misery.— 
I cannot tell the pangs I felt— 
How oft before the cross [ knelt— 
Life—Light—Hope—faded from my sight, 
And my sick heart within me died, 
Upon that faithless—fatal night 
That should have made me Gamba’s bride. 
I gladly would have sought the sea, 
That severed far my love from me, 
And, from some high Leucadian steep, 
Have made a second Sapphic leap, 
And sought that rest the World denied, 
Beneath the deep oblivious tide. 


At last the tidings came that he 
Had wed a lovely Indian belle, 
Of fortune and of high degree, 
Forgetful of his Isabelle, 
Who would have bartered Paradise 
For but one glance of hia bright eyes— 
Ay, would have yielded life—Heaven—all, 
To be one hour his menial. 
Alas! that Woman ere should give 





Her young heart wholly to another, 
Who may for her a few days live, 

Then love as fondly any other: 
While like the dove she mourns her fate, 
But never finds another mate. 
From dire misfortunes we may rise, 
And cleave again the upper skies— 
May fly the scenes of fear and dread— 
Forget to mourn the hallowed dead— 
With calm serenity may learn 
The cold world’s heartless sneers to spurn; 
But when Love’s keen envenomed dart 
Enters into the tender heart— 
Hope—effort—sunny skies are vain— 
Its founts will never clear again ; 
’T is as an incubus had laid 

Its paralyzing finger there— 
Suddenly every quick pulse stayed, 

And breathed on it the Dead Sea air. 


At first delirium seized my brain, 
A strange, wild sense of burning pain 
Shot through my heart and every vein— 
And in the mad-house I was cooped, 
Where, like a fettered bird, I drooped : 
Yet, ’t was some solace unto me. 
To sit and hear the maniae’s cries, 
Which through my cell ran constantly, 
And wild as demon harmonies ;— 
To list the prayer—the moan—the sigh— 
Of those who willed, but could not die :— 
It was some happiness to know 
I was not all alone in wo. 


It passed—and I was free again, 

But not from Sorrow’s wasting pain ; 
I had fully liberty to stray 

Along the Arno’s limpid way, 

And sit at leisure on its brim— 

They humored well my every whim, 
But deeper pluns absorbed my mind, 
Than their philosophy divined ; 

I strayed, regardless of my fate, 


*To Roncesvalles’ storied Strait, 


There plied the Gipsy’s tuneful art, 
Then sought the idol of my heart 
Beneath this lovely Indian sky, 
That I might near him live and sigh, 
Though poor, alone, 
And all unknown, 
Even to him for whom I die. 


Thou knowest it all—my tale is done— 
My feeble strength and breath are gone, 
And, I can only offer thee 
Thanks for thy prayer and sympathy— 
Implore thee to return this ring 

To Gamba when I am no more, 
And tell him all this suffering 

That Isabelle for Gamba bore— * 
It is the pledge he gave to me 
To seal Love’s vows of constancy 
In our own lovely Italy— 
I pray, too, thou ’lt restore to him 

This gold, which at my feet he threw, 
When lingering on Nieva’s brim, 
To list the lute I swept for him, 

And me unrecognized to view. 
I have bedewed it with my tears, 
Till scarce the hue of gold it wears— 
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I °ve worn it nearest to my heart, Young Leila’s cheek turned ashy white, 
And now ’t is hard from it to part; And rising up she called for aid, 
But I would have him see the token, And like a sainted form of light 
And life-drops of the heart he ’s broken !”? With solemn mien she sought the maid— 
She said, and cold, and stark, and pale, * Laved her pale brow from silver cup, 
Rose—vanished from the Friar’s sight, And looped her silken tresses up— 
Along the aisle and through the vale, Bedecked her form in snowy vest— 
Like some ethereal form of light, Her small hands folded o’er her breast 
And never more, In meekest, and serenest rest— 
Along that shore, The rosary said, 
Nor in that blooming Indian glade, And bright tears shed, 
Was heard the mournful Gipsy Maid! As underneath the sod and deep, 
They laid her down in her dreamless sleep. 





CANTO III, Meantime, with many a pious thought, 


Aurora’s smile awoke the World, The holy Friar Gamba sought— 
Backward Night’s circling vapors curled; -< Before him placed the garnered gold— 
Into the raptured ear of Day The Ring that all his errand told— 
The lark poured his melodious lay— To him the maiden’s sorrows broke, 
And slowly Gamba strode the dell, And much of faithless Lovers spoke, 
Unmindful of young Isabelle. Then coldly frowning turned and left 
He thought not of his broken troth, The paling count, of Reason half bereft. 
He thought not of that maiden’s wroth, 
Of all the pangs that she must feel, 
Of all the heart cannot reveal, 
When left o’er buried hopes to brood, 
And sigh itself away in solitude. 
He thought not of those burning tears— 
The lonely hours that mast be hers 
Through long and slowly rolling years— There valiant knight and beauty throng— 
Oh, God ! what torture’s in those hours, Gay is the dance—and gay the song, 
Whose wings hang drooping o’er the soul, That flows those sumptuous halls along ; 
Like dead sails when aerial powers Wine sparkles in the golden bowl— 
Refuse the stagnant waves to roll! Joy—mirth from every portal roll— 
°T is as amaid dim nothingness Each tries the most the féte to grace— 
Eternity did on us press— P Who most can Gamba’s grief efface, 
Life’s sluggish currents all stood still, That still defies Love’s subtlest plea, 
And Death had clasped us in his chill! And every sound of revelry. 


He raised the Ring—he scanned it well, 
And read upon it ‘‘ Isabelle’”>— 

Then from his trembling hand it fell— 
And Peace his bosom bade farewell— 
Hope never oped her eyes again— 
Joy—Consolation came in vain. 


At last, beneath a myrtle bower, 
He paused, the slanting beams to shun, 
And bending low to pluck a flower 
Just opening to the morning sun, 
All lowly laid—in death arrayed, 
He there beheld the Gipsy Maid— 


Few are the words that Gamba speaks, 

Few are the pleasures that he seeks, 

Fewer the moments that he lends 

To beauty and attendant friends; 

No longer with convivial lord, 

He revels o’er the midnight board— 

Her eyelids calmly—meekly closed, No longer courts the festive hall— 

Her limbs becomingly compored But mutely—coldly shrinks from all ; 

As those who lie in sumptuous hall, . In darkest night he strides the dell, 

Or temple draped in gorgeous pall. Where sleeps the dust of Isabelle— 

Transfixed he gazed a moment mute— Paces around and round her tomb— 

Now on her brow—now ox her lute, Strews it with flowers of freshest bloom— 

That mid the violets sighing lay While every pulse rebounds with pain, 
Deeply and true, And Madness fires soul, heart and brain. 


As if it knew ’T was sad to see the blush of youth 
Its master hand had turned to clay. Give place to hues of sallow ruth ; 


Then from his bosom burst a sigh— ’T was sad to seo his sunken eye— 
. Tears filled his eye—he knew not why, *T was sad to hear the hollow sigh 

And torn by many a painful thought Escaping from his heart perforce— 

Of this poor Gipsy Maiden’s strife, But such is ever thy sure work, Remorse 
His home with solemn step he sought, And oh! ’t was sadder still to view 

And sate him down beside his Wife, Young Leila’s cheek assume the hue 
And told her all that he had seen Of flower’s beneath the Autumn dew! 
Of death upon the dewy green ; 
Then sought his solitary room, It is the mellow twilight hour— 

In past and present strove to find And Gamba sits in his cool bower, 
The cause of this depressing gloom, His pale cheek resting on his hand— 

And melancholy of the mind— His thoughts afar in Spirit-Land, 
Why from the first her lute-tones fell Lingering in eternal spell 
On his rapt ear like funeral knell. ‘ Around the soul of Isabelle; 
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Nor heeds the gentle step of her 

Who comes his lonely breast to cheer, 
The limpid drops that trickle down 

Her olive cheek and snowy gown, 

Till smiling through those sainted tears, 
She, kneeling at his feet, appears. 


If ever Angels from their spheres 

On mortals gaze with pitying tears, 

They now look down and weep to see 

This thwarted love and misery— 

Loud waft accordant prayers through Heaven, 
Thet Peace may to each breast be given. 


‘¢ Oh, Gamba! why this inward strife ?’? 
Weeping, she said, ‘‘ my light, my life! 
Why sternly—coldly shrink from me, 
As from a hateful Enemy ? 

What have I done to grieve thy heart ? 
To cause thy thoughts from me to rove ? 
Can I no more inspire thy Love? 

Flown from me all is Beauty’s Art? 

Am I less gentle—loving now, 

Than when Heaven sealed our nuptial yow ? 

Less truthful—trustful unto thee ? 

Less happy in thy company ? 

I ’ve followed thee along the glade, 

Where sleeps the Gipsy minstrel maid— 

Have watched thee by the brink and stream, 

And heard thee murmur in thy dream 

*O Isabelle—O Isabelle !’ 

And down before the Virgin fell— 

And prayed for power my fears to quell! 

Oh! dost thou still refuse to wake 
The inward woes thy mien declares ? 

Wilt thou leave this fond heart to break 
Beneath this weight of wasting cares ? 

I could bear wrong—disgrace and pain— 

Life’s direst racks of heart and brain— 

All other desperate freaks of Fate— 

But never, Gamba, brook thy hate ! 

I ’ve knelt at the Confession Chair, 

Nor solace gained from Priest nor Prayer— 

Here kneeling crave to know thy grief— 

Oh, break, or give this heart relief! 

If this is frenzy—be it so, 

I cannot conquer all this wo— 

This holy Love, that from the first 

Burned with a never-quenching thirst! 

Noi wul I murmur at my fate— 

I may, perchance, deserve thy hate ; 

Yes! if ’tis guilt to win the heart 

Of one so dear by any art— 

And still to love so pure and well— 

Then guilt is mine more black than Hell, 

And this is but just punishment 

By righteous Heaven upon me sent !”? 


‘* Leila, my dear—devoted friend, 
Being in whom all virtues blend, 
Pardon the pangs thy breast I ’ve given— 
For me, oh! waft thy prayers to Heaven! 
I need them much—the peace—the rest 
That never more may seek this breast— 
This gnawing grief—this deep distress 

Is not from any act of thine— 
Neither because I prize thee less 

Than when Heaven linked thy fate to mine— 
But oh! forgive the guilt I ’°d smother— 
This heart was plighted to another! 





For whom I deemed affection flown, 
Before I made thee all mine own— 
But I have learned by suffering long, 
And anguish all for words too strong, 
And my sad spirit’s ceaseless moan, 
That we can love but once—and one— 
All other is reflected light— 
Such as illumes the Queen of Night. 
The Minstrel Maid whose melody, 
Three weary years, entranced this dell, 
Was my affianced [sabelle— 
A daughter of the Tuscan sky— 
The fairest maid beneath the sun, 
Whose hand I early sought and won— 
Upon it placed this glittering Token 
Of vows that I have basely broken ;— 
She hither came, poor girl, to sigh 
Her heart away—near me to die, 
Unknown to all save the old Friar, 
Who bore this Ring to me by her desire— 
Tidings that brain—heart—soul did fire! 


She might have been to kings allied— 

But this forbore to be my bride— 

She might have been beloved and cherished— 
But for my sake she pined and perished— 

A Minstrel poor—on India’s shore 

Singing for bread from door to door. 


Whilom along the Arno’s side, 
We wandered oft at eventide, 
She gazing on the glowing skies, 
And I into her laughing eyes ; 
And there, when Angels watched above, 
I told to her my burning love. 
I have no power—no words to tell 
How much I loved young Isabelle, 
She was the Angel of my youth— 
The paragon of Love and Truth— 
The child of Art and Minstrelsy— 
All light—all loveliness to me. 
And oh! that she should dare the surf— 
Repose upon the chilling turf— 
Three weary years 
In pain and tears 
For me, who could betray her trust— 
O God! O God! thy wrath is just! 


I knew not why 
Tears filled mine eye, 

Whene’er for me she woke her lyre— 
Its every tone was fraught with fire, 
That made life’s sluggish current start, 

And boil along my every vein, 

Up to the caverns of the brain, 
Then left it freezing round my heart. 
Ever upon its mournful swell 
Came thoughts to me of Isabelle— 
Beauty—and Love—and Italy— 
And of my hideous perfidy. 
Mine eyes have hung upon her form, 
As held by some unearthly charm ; 
I ve stood beneath the burning sky, 
And drank her matchless minstrelsy— 
Have lain at noon of night and wept— 
While through my lattice lone it swept— 
Lone as some fallen Spirit’s chime— 
Sad as the funeral dirge of Time, 
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Five summers since I sought this land 
Despite my Isabelle’s command— 
Here yielded to thy wealth and beauty 
My plighted heart and sacred duty— 
And well! hath Heaven avenged my sin ; 

My babes like Autumn flowers have faded, 
And passed from earth—my heart hath been 

By Hell’s consuming fires invaded— 
Peace—Pleasure driven from my breast— 
And, from my haunted pillow, Rest. 
The flowers she loved and tended much, 
Shrink coldly shivering from my touch ; 
The Stars look down upbraidingly ; 
Even reptiles curse my perfidy— 
And all that now, dear Leila, I can crave 
Of thee, is prayer, and pardon, and a grave— 
Let no one write my history— 
Indite no epitaph for me— 
My country, name, or wo to tell— 
I only crave to rest by Isabelle.’’ 


Pale as a marble statue there, 

Still Leila knelt with vacant stare; 

*T was as some unexpected dart 

Had instantly transfixed her heart— 

The grave had opened at her feet— 

From its cold clasp left no retreat. 

She passed her hand before her eyes, 

Her soul’s emotions to disguise, 

And to conceal the tears that slid 

In silence from each burning lid— 

Then faintly said—‘‘ In thy despair 

Thou hast my pardon—and my prayer ; 
Arouse thee from this lethargy 

What is the world—life—light to me— 
Youth, Beauty, Wealth—unshared by thee! 
I had a dream in my sweet youth 

Of nuptial bliss untouched by ruth, 

Such as our own seemed—but ’t is passed— 
It was too pure—too heavenly bright to last !’ 


Little can prayer avail on high, 

For those who will and crave to die, 
Still day and night he strode the dale— 
Still day and night became more pale— 
More solemn in his mien and mood— 
More wed to grief and solitude ; 

And ere the leaves of Autumn fell 
They laid him down by Isabelle. 


Leila had youth and beauty left, 

But sudden grief her heart had cleft ; 
Forth from that melancholy hour 

She Gamba sought in twilight bower 
And heard his trembling lips recite 
The tale that turned her heart to night, 
She never woke to him her pain, 

Or craved to know his grief again; 





She never told to friend or foe 
Whence came, or how, this wasting wo— 
None knew the death-chill at her heart, 
Save he who planted there the dart— 
They only heard her constant sighs, 
And missed the lustre from her eyes, 
And saw her cheek fade, hue by hue, 
As flowers beneath the Autumn dew ; 
Her words to Gamba still were kind, 
And soothing to his ruined mind— 
Even in his latest, dying hour, 
They held o’er him a magie power— 
But from that mournful eve they laid 
Him down beside the Gipsy maid, 
They never saw young Leila more; 
She could not brook their holy rest 
While secret sorrow rent her breast— 
She could not brook the cold world’s sneer— 
Pride’s heartless taunt—and Envy’s jeer. 
Time—Tide—no tidings of her bore, 
Though her they sought afar and near, 
O’er sea, and land, and mountain drear ; 
But all who passed those graves at night 
Saw, by the pale star’s glimmering light, 
A lady with long raven hair, 
And sea-drenched garments, weeping there. 


There mouldering still their castle stands, 
Like some proud wreck of feudal lands, 
To greet the eye of all who stray 

Along the Nieva’s blooming way, 
Where every vassal in the vale 

Can tell its melancholy tale. 

The winds are sighing through the halls, 
The lizard glistens on the walls— 
From roof and rafter spiders dangle, 
And weave their webs in every angle— 
The ivy through the lattice creeps, 

The ow] from porch to gallery sweeps— 
And in the towers for centuries 

Goblins have held their revelries. 

Who strove to tarry there the night 
Fled ere the morning with affright ; 
Soon as the tapers they withdrew 

The bolts and bars asunder flew, | 

And pallid spectres glided in, 

Their nightly revelings to begin. 

The mournful Gipsy maiden’s song 
Beneath the casement flowed along 

The solemn warblings of her lute, 
While ail to catch its notes were mute. 
Then rose upon the trembling air 

The broken-hearted Leila’s prayer— 
The sounds of Gamba’s feet as he 

Paced to and fro the gallery— 

And still ’t is shunned by lord and vassal— 
And called by all the Haunted Castle. 





MORNING! 


’T ts now the hour when o’er the eastern hills 
Morn, like a blushing bride, her pearls put on, 

While the proud lark at heaven’s high lattice trills ; 
Now milk-maids blithe their quilted kirtles don, 


And the rough ploughman gapes, and growls anon, 
As the cock’s clarion pierces his dull ear; 
Down the green lane the lowing kine are gone, 
To where the noisy brooklet bubbles clear. 








THE LITTLE OAK WARDROBE. 





FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 





THE quiet old townof Abbeylands was on the eve 
of going to sleep; several of the oil-lamps had re- 
tired from public life after winking in a mysterious 
manner to their companions to follow their example ; 
the shops in the High Street had already put up their 
shutters; the rain was falling in torrents; the chim- 
ney tops were veering in all-directions, as if per- 
forming a demoniac polka with the inconstant wind ; 
a miserable wet night, about ten o’clock, and not a 
soul stirring. The three policemen had gone home; 
the thieves, if there were any, were afraid of catch- 
ing cold; the surgeon had just returned from a coun- 
try visit and was putting up his horse in the little 
stable behind his house; waiters at the Pigeon’s 
Arms were flying about in all directions with sup- 
pers, and slippers, and cigars, and brandies-and- 
waters ; and far away from the coflee-room—not in 
a private apartment, seven shillings and sixpence a 
day—but in a low, dingy, little bed-room, which 
served him for parlor and all, a young man was 
standing with his arms folded across his breast and 
looking into a trunk which he had recently opened. 
‘‘A stock in trade,’ he said, ‘ from which some- 
thing may be made after all! 

‘** Yes, from that small box may be evoked powers 
as tremendous as the genii’s in the Arabian Nights— 
wealth—happiness—revenge—and that ’s the best of 
all !”? 

Nothing was visible to account for these glowing. 
auticipations. The.contents seemed of the ordinary 
kind—clothes—not many, nor very splendid in ma- 
terial; only among them were mixed up pieces of 
apparel belonging properly to the softer sex: crum- 
pled-up bonnets, worn-out old shawls, faded cotton 
gowns. Poor fellow! he was perhaps bringing 
down presents toan aunt. They couldn’t be very 
expensive ones, but the kindness of the remem- 
brance would make up for want of value. ‘ Hark! 
ten o’clock!” he said, as the abbey clock struck the 
hour. ‘I must be off, or the old rascal will have 
shut up shop.’? He buttoned his coat, threw a 
sporting looking horse-cloth over his shoulders, and 
emerged into the dusky street. ‘1 saw it,’’ he said, 
‘at the corner of the staircase, If the villain hasn’t 
moved it, all will go well. If he has, how can I de- 
scribe it without exciting suspicion ?”’ 

One shop was open in the cross-road at the top of 
the main street. A great glaring lamp still flour- 
ished in front of the window ; under it, and sheltered 
by a sort of veranda that projected over half the 
pavement, was standing a deal table with two chairs 
on the top of it; on them were various articles of 
crockery ware, useful and ornamental; a small 
swing-glass, marked in chalk two shillings and six- 





pence; and, between the chairs, a little pile of 
books, the lowest being The Whole Duty of Man 
and the highest The Wandering Jew. Inside of the 
dark recess, where innumerable goods were piled 
upon both sides of a narrow passage, sat a man with 
a pen behind his ear ; a ledger lay before him, which 
he might perhaps have been able to read, if he had 
felt so inclined, with the aid of a very thin and dirty 
farthing-candle, which was stuck into an ink-bottle ; 
but his studies lay in another direction. He was 
absorbed in thought. ‘After all,” he thought, 
‘* what good has it done me? It isn’t so great a 
sum when all’s told. Two hundred and thirty 
pounds wouldn’t ruin the bank of England. It 
ruined George Evans, though,’’? he began again. 
** His father should have kept his papers better. If 
the man was fool enough to lend me the money, and 
lost my note of hand, what business is it of mine, 
that his son must lose the whole of it? Did I make 
the law? If they had brought me my acknowledg- 
ment would n’t the money have been paid?) The lad 
has given up pestering me with his letters. I hope 
never to hear of him again; besides, the statute of 
limitations makes it also safe, and the money by this 
time would all have been spent; for I hear he has 
turned a reprobate, and gone on the stage. This is 
a wicked world, and theatres are the schools of 
Satan. Amen!”’ 

This ejaculation was uttered aloud, and was con- 
sidered by the utterer of it—the worthy Mr. Benson, 
pawnbroker and second-hand furniture merchant— 
the bond and seal of all religious observations. It was 
heard by the young man in the horse-cloth wrapper. 

“J’m glad you’re not shut up, sir,” he said, 
going through the narrow gangway to the end of 
the room. “I want to do a little business with 
you.” 

‘A watch?’? said Mr. Benson, opening a little 
drawer, in which lay a number of square tickets of 
dirty paper. 

*‘ No; I don’t happeu to have such a thing,’’ re- 
plied the visitor. ‘*I come to buy something. As 
I passed the shop to-day, I saw a piece of furniture 
I require ; a narrow case with drawers in it, of oak 
I think it was. Ah! there it is, just under the stair- 
case.”’ 

‘‘Of oak indeed! you may say of the very finest 
oak that ever grew in clay. Why, that oak would 
fetch a large price, independent of the great conve- 
nience of the drawers. I paid a pretty sum for it at 
Farmer Merriwood’s sale, when the old gentleman 
died, ten days since; it had been in his family they 
said, two hundred years—a very fine piece of furni- 
ture, and dirt cheap at one pound ten.” 
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‘“T’m no great judge of these things,’’ said the 
young man; “but I have an aunt in the town who 
is in want of just such an article, I wish to make 
her a present of it; andI will pay for it now, on 
condition that if she does n’t like it, you shall take it 
back and supply me with another article to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Very fair—that ’s very fair—but how can I send 
it to-night?” 

‘‘ Nay, that must be part of the bargain,’’ replied 
the purchaser, counting the money into Mr. Ben- 
son’s hand; ‘‘and you must also give mé a receipt 
for the—what shall we call it?—the wardrobe, with? 
all it contains; for fortunes are sometimes found in 
very odd places,” he added, with a smile. ‘I’ve 
heard of chair bottoms being stuffed with five pound 
notes.” 

*“T run the risk of all that,” said Mr. Benson, 
writing the receipt, ‘‘ and as to carrying it home, it 
ain’t very heavy. I’ll manage that. What’s the 
address ?”’ 

* Mrs. Truman, number two, Abbeyfield Lane,” 
replied the youth, “not a very elegant part of the 
town ; but the poor must live somewhere.”’ 

“It’s a very dark, ill-charactered place,”’ said the 
pawnbroker. ‘Couldn’t you wait till to-morrow 
morning? A man was robbed and murdered there 
twenty years ago.” 

“‘Oh, things are improved since then,” said the 
young man with a laugh; ‘ besides, an old chest of 
drawers is not so very tempting a property, in spite 
of the goodness of the oak, and the time it was in 
Farmer Merriwood’s possession.”’ 

Mr. Benson looked at his visitor with doubt at 
first, but he saw nothing but the fine open counte- 
nance of a young man of twenty-two, and gradu- 
ally became satisfied that there was nothing to be 
afraid of. For one instant a thought even came into 
his head to invite the purchaser to take a glass of 
gin and water—but it died away, like other good 
resolutions. 

“Tf you arrive at my aunt’s before me,”’ said the 
young man, “say I sent her the wardrobe; but I 
hope to be there in time to receive you.”? So say- 
ing, he wrapt his horse-cloth closer around him and 
departed. 

Mr. Benson looked round well pleased. He had 
ended the day well by disposing of a useless piece 
of lumber at a considerable price. ‘ He must be 
very fond of his aunt, that young man,” he said, 
* and if she ’s no better judge of furniture than he is, 
1 wish she would come and deal at my shop.” He 
cast a look round—to see that there was norisk from 
candle or lamp—hoisted the wardrobe on his shoul- 
der, locked the door, and walked rapidly toward 
Abbeyfield Lane. On arriving at number two, he 
knocked gently at the door, but received no answer 
for some time. ‘ Why, this is the house that has 
been empty so long! I didn’t know any one had 
taken it. Where did they get their furniture?’ 
Another knock produced a motion within; a step 





sounded in the passage, and an oid lady opened the 


door. She seemed astonished at the lateness of the 
visit. ‘I was just going to bed,” she said, “and 
only sat up to let in my nephew. He is longer of 
coming than he said.” 

‘‘He’ll be here immediately,” replied Mr. Ben- 
son, ‘‘and in the meantime has presented you with 
this very handsome piece of furniture. He has paid 
for it—all, except the porterage—and the solid oak is 
no joke to carry on a night like this.” 

‘Tf my nephew was here,”’ said the old lady, “I 
would ask you to come in; but, I’m a lone woman, 
and it would n’t be proper—there ’s sixpence for the 
carriage, and I’m greatly obliged to the dear boy. 
He ’s always so thoughtful of his poor old aunt.” 

‘* Pray, ma’am, have you been long in this cot- 
tage ?”? inquired Mr. Benson; “and may I ask you 
where the furniture came from?” 

“ My nephew took the house for me three days 
ago. Some of the furniture came by the canal—and 
the rest we hope will arrive to-morrow.’ 

“Tf you require any additional articles, you will 
find the best qualities and lowest prices at my shop,”’ 
said Mr. Benson, putting the poor woman’s sixpence 
into his pocket, and resuming his homeward way. 
“T don’t like this,” he said, as he splashed up the 
High Street. “There’s something curious about 
that old woman. Why did she give me a whole 
sixpence ?—looking so wretchedly poor, too? And 
why did she seem so delighted to lay hands on the 
wardrobe? I’m sorry I let it go at thirty shillings. 
The young fool would have given double the money 
—but I am always so soft-hearted. I shall never be 
rich—but what of that? Wealth is not happiness. 
Amen!” 

He extinguished the flaring lamp at the front of his 
premises; removed the table and all that it contained 
within the door, turned the key on the inside, and 
drawing out from a secret drawer a bottle of gin, and, 
lifting a kettle from the fire which had hitherto 
glowed unseen behind a set of window curtains hung 
over the model of a suspension bridge, he proceeded 
to concoct a pretty strong tumbler, which he ap- 
plied to his lips with the self-satisfied air of a man 
who felt that he had deserved some relaxation and 
enjoyment, after the labors of a well-spent day. A 
pipe, also, soon added its perfume to the happiness 
of the position, and Mr. Benson sat like a great In- 
dian idol, inhaling the incense of his gin and to- 
bacco, blandly smiling as the snioke curled in gay 
wreaths round the bowl of his long clay, and occa- 
sionally sipping the comfortable potation before him. 
The clocks which had either been sent to him in 
pledge, or were arranged on different brackets for 
sale, kept up a miscellaneous concert of hours from 
one o’clock to twelve—for they were not by any 
means particular in their notions either of time or 
tune; but as a majority of them seemed to be of 
opinion it was getting near midnight, the contem- 
plative proprietor lighted one more pipe, poured 
forth one other libation, and carefully locked away 
the now half empty bottle in the sanctum devoted to 
its custody. 
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He watched once more the curls of the snioke ; 
but fancy was at work, and aided the wreaths as they 
rose, twisting them into excellent chests of drawers, 
or handsome mahogany sideboards, on which he ex- 
pected enormous profits; into little cottages they 
expanded themselves, which he felt sure he could 
buy for very little money ; then, as the candle began 
to burn less clearly, he saw one of the large puffs, 
which he traced with more than usual attention, 
convert itself into a bed in a dingy little apartment, 
and through the half-drawn curtains he saw the 
emaciated countenance of a dying man. The fire 
uttered a little sound at this moment, as the coals 
collapsed to the bottom of the grate, and he thought 
the noise it made formed itself into words from the 
old man’s lips: ‘*I lent him the: money, George— 
two hundred and thirty pounds. I have lost the note 
of hand ; but if he doesn’t pay it, he is a villain, and 
will repent it when the hour comes on him as it 
does on me now.’’ 

‘¢ Nonsense ! folly ! madness !”” cried Mr. Benson, 
pushing back his chair, and hurrying the tumbler to 
his lips. ‘‘ Would the man have me give money to 
every person that chose to say that he had lent it, 
with nothing to show for it but a white-faced dying 
old ——— Ha! a carriage at my door at this hour !— 
a knocking !—who can it be? Some one in distress 
—come to arrange about pawning the family plate; 
a countess, perhaps, to pledge the family jewels— 
coming, coming !”? He opened the door and peeped 
out through the falling rain. A carriage, covered 
with mud and dripping with wet, was at the curb- 
stone. The driver let down the steps, and a lady 
tript lightly across the sloppy pavement, and entered 
the shop. “ The carriage will wait,’ she said; 
‘turn the key and double lock—for I have some- 
thing of importance to say to you.”” Mr. Benson 
said nothing, but went up the narrow gangway with 
the flickering candle in his hand, followed by his 
visitor. He set down the light, and looked carefully 
into the woman’s face. It was flushed and excited ; 
the eyes flashed with great brilliancy, and her lips 
quivered with agitation—a tall, masculine woman, 
plainly dressed, and evidently under the influence of 
some strong feeling. 

* You are Mr. Benson, the pawnbroker?’ she 
said. 

‘1 am; and dealer in second-hand furniture, books, 
statues, and miscellaneous articles, clocks, watches, 
wearing apparel, and double-barrel guns.” 

*¢ You attended the sale at Farmer Merriwood’s 
last Wednesday ?” 

““T did.” 

“Did you buy it?” 

“What?” 

‘*T forgot, I hav n’t told you. I wont tell you. 
What did you pay for all the articles you bought at 
Cecil Green, at Farmer Merriwood’s.” 

“T got tolerable bargains, ma’am; I don’t deny 
that—the family all dispersed—no near relations. I 
paid for all I had there, a matter of fifteen, or, per- 
haps, twenty pounds.” 





“Will you make me out a list of them ?—transfer 
them at once to me ?—and I will give you two hun- 
dred across the table.’’ 

* Mr. Benson looked at the woman as she spoke. 

** No, madam,” he said, ‘two hundred ’s too little. 
If it’s worth two hundred to you, it’s worth a deal 
more to me.”’ 

“We wont fight about that. What did you buy? 
—beds? sofas? drawers ?—let the see the list.”’ 

He took from a wire that hung from the cross-bar 
of his desk the auctioneer’s account. 

The woman gazed at it; and on coming near the 
end started. ‘ Yes,’ she said, “here it is. What 
do you ask for all? But tush! I want nothing but 
one small article. Keep the rest of the trash. Give 
me the oak wardrobe with the four drawers in it, 
and I will give you what you demand. Come!” 

“T can’t,” said Mr. Benson, turning pale, and 
trembling with agitation. “It’s gone—sold—de- 
livered—lost.”’ 

Fool!” cried the woman. ‘You have ruined 
me and yourself. That wardrobe would have en- 
riched us both. Why did the villains not advertise 
the sale? I would have come to it if I had been 
dying. Can you recover it? Who bought it? Will 
money tempt them to sell it again? Tell me the 
name of the purchaser, and I will get possession of 
it yet.” 

*“T don’t remember the name of the person. I 
think it was a clergyman’s wife from Ipswich—or, 
no. I think it was a Liverpool gentleman who was 
going out to America; but if he’s not sailed it might 
be possible—I don’t say it would—to recover the 
furniture still.’ 

“Give me his address. I will go to Liverpool 
myself—to America—anywhere.”’ 

‘‘It may, perhaps, be got back without so much 
trouble,’’? said Mr. Benson, afier a pause. ‘“ But 
why are you so very curious about a common chest 
of drawers? I examined it very carefully, I assure 
you; they are nothing but ordinary oak—no secret 
recesses—no hidden springs; there’s surely some 
mistake about it.” 

‘“There’s no mistake. Did you take out the 
drawers when you made your examination? Did 
you turn the top one upside down? Did you see that 
the bottom was thick and heavy—that it was double ? 
That it might contain documents, notes, a will, re- 
ceipts, acknowledgments ?”’ 

‘¢ No, I didn’t turn it out. I’m an unsuspicious, 
innocent man—grossly imposed on—ruined. Amen !”’ 

The pawnbroker seemed so overcome that the 
woman was melted. “Hear what I tell you,” she 
said. “If we arrange matters together, we may 
yet be rich. Do I understand that you will share 
with me whatever the drawer contains ?”’ 

“‘ What does it contain?’’ inquired Benson, in a 
whisper. ‘* Does it contain any thing ?”’ 

“© Why do I offer you hundreds for it?” inquired 
the woman; “ But I will tell youall, Did you know 
Farmer Merriwood ?”’ 

“ No, I can’t say I knew him. I once sold him a 
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second-hand saddle; and he made some row about 
the stuffing coming out. I had to let him off for 
half the price agreed on.” 

* It’s like bim—harsh, cold, selfish—so I was told, 
in his latter years. He was different long ago—very 
different.” 

“I didn’t know him then,”’ replied Mr. Benson. 

“T did,” continued the woman; ‘but no wonder 
he changed—for misery was in his heart, and dis- 
grace fell on his family. These things change a 
man’s temper.” 

«« He was well to do in the world,” said the pawn- 
broker ; ‘* churchwarden and highway commissioner. 
f never heard of any disgrace.” 

** Some people didn’t think it so. He had a daugh- 
ter; twenty years ago people called her beautiful. 
She was his only child. She was beautiful, at all 
events, to him. Her name was Caroline. How she 
loved him; how she attended to all his wishes, and 
read to him, and played on the piano to him, and was 
every thing to him, and so playful, and so kind! we 
all loved her.” 

“Did you know her?” 

“Did I know her? I knew her from the time of 
her birth. I was a distant relation. Cousin Janet 
they called me, though [ was their paid servant; 
but the word cousin was better than all their wages. 
So we went on for years and years—I taking care 
of the house—Philip Merriwood attending to the 
farm, and Caroline the delight of us both. Don’t 
you see what’s coming, old man? You must be 
dull as this wretched room you live in, if you don’t 
guess what followed.” 

‘*] can’t,”? said Mr. Benson. 
ean’t. Amen!” 

‘‘Not when [ tell you that the Marquis of—but 
never mind his name, it is best, perhaps, omitted ; 
but he had a son—his eldest son, Lord Rostock— 
dashing, gay, but kind—oh, kind and generous like a 
knight of old! he saw her—saw Caroline; was 
struck with her beaunty—who wasn’t?—got tospeech 
of ner, spoke her fair, won her heart: the old story 
—the old story! Love rules all. Hearts break; but 
fools fill up the places of those who perish. Ah! 
once—’t was in September, twelve years ago—she 
came to me and said, ‘Cousin Janet—do you think 
my father a forgiving man?’ - ‘Of course, my dar- 
ling,’ said. ‘He isa Christian.’ ‘ But will he for- 
give a person for getting above him in the world— 
for leaving the rank he moves in? Ha, ha!’ she 
added, with a beautiful, wild laugh, ‘ what would he 
think, if he had to stand with his hat off as he saw 
me going up the church-path, and asked how my 
Jadyship was? Wouldn’t it be charming to bea 
lady?’ I told her no, or turned the talk, or gave her 
wise advice. I forget what I did: it was so pretty 
to see her walking up and down the floor of her bed- 
room, flirting one of her slippers as if it were a fan, 
and swaying about from side to side as if she had a 
court-train to her robe, And all the time she was 
only in her night-gown, and showed her pretty, naked 
feet.” 


“T’m trying—I 





‘‘And what happened ? 
tion?” 

‘** No—elopement—ruin—death! She was missing 
one morning that same month, and Philip Merriwood 
never held up his head. He seemed to know what 
had happened, without being told. He never asked 
for her: and when a letter was put into his hands a 
few days after, signed by Caroline, and telling him 
that she was about to be married—to be a lady— 
rich and grand—but kind still, and loving to him, he 
tore the paper into twenty pieces, and said—‘ fool! 
fool !? ”? 

** And so she was,”’ said Mr. Benson. ‘He didn’t 
marry her?” 

** No—and she never wrote again. So the house 
was dark and dismal: Philip Merriwood went into 
the bedroom that had been hers, and seized the little 
oak wardrobe where she had kept her clothes. He 
emptied the drawers on the floor, and ordered me to 
remove the frocks and stockings, and the blue-silk 
jacket, and the pink satin slip, and all the things, and 
throw them into the fire. It was an old piece of fur- 
niture, and had belonged to his people for hundreds 
of years. It had once been the place where he kept 
his secret papers; his leases and bonds and parch- 
ments were all in the front drawer, but in the top 
one there was a false bottom ; there—in the thick- 
ness of the wood—he kept the things he cherished 
most—the letters that had passed between him and 
Sophia Felton, his wife, before they were married ; 
the last letter she wrote to him when she was dying 
—the first copy-book of Caroline when she was 
learning to write—the little notes she sent him when 
she was at school. So when he had turned all Caro- 
line’s clothes out of the drawers, he opened the 
secret ledge; and how he read, and cried, and read 
again! We couldn’t get him down to dinner; and 
when he came he ate nothing. A month passed, and 
a long time passed, and when half a year was come 
and gone, there came a letter one day with a great 
crest upon the seal—a marquis’s crest they call it— 
and when it was opened, Farmer Merriwood sew it 
was from young Lord Rostock, whose father had 
just died and left him all the estates. Caroline, he 
said, was provided for, and happy; but as he felt 
that he owed some reparation to the father, he en- 
closed him a Bank of England note for a thousand 
pounds.” 

‘‘ Bless me! what a generous, noble gentleman!” 
exclaimed the pawnbroker. ‘She must have been 
a cunning gipsey—what a fortunate man Farmer 
Merriwood was!” 

‘* How he trembled as he held out the ‘thin piece 
of paper, his lips moving, evidently with curses on 
them, but no sound being heard. ‘Cousin Janet,’ 
he said at last, ‘come with me, up stairs: you shail 
witness what I do.” We went up; and, to my sur- 
prise, he went into what had been Caroline’s bed- 
room. ‘This is a thousand pound note,’ he said, 
which that ruffian thinks will reconcile me to shame. 
I wont touch it, and I wont let him have it back— 
to employ it, perhaps, in tempting some one else, 
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If the girl he took away from me is ever in want, 
you will know where to find money for her support. 
It shall lie beside all the other things that remind me 
of her behavior. No one shall touch it till I die.’ 
And so saying, he pulled out the secret drawer at 
the top, and laid the note lengthways on its back, 
and shut it up with a bang, and gave me the silver 
pin that touches the spring. From that hour no 
one has ever opened it; and there it lies, with the 
printed face upward, a bank-note for a thousand 
pounds.”’ 

‘‘ And I sold it for thirty shillings !*’ shrieked Mr. 
Benson, “to a miserable old woman—a ruined 
man! I’ve lost a thousand pounds! The young 
man was too much for me. I hated him from the 
first—but vengeance will pursue him for his iniquity. 
Amen!’ 

‘* And why was the sale so hurried?’ continued 
Cousin Janet. “TI left Cecil Green six years since, 
but I have kept the spring-opener carefully—care- 
fully. I hegrd he was ill—he wrote to me that he 
did not expect to live long, and that all was as he 
had lefi it in the drawer. I couldn’t get up from 
Yorkshire for some days. In the meantime he died 
and was buried, and the furniture sold, and the 
money lost. Go—give what sum you like, but get 
me back that wardrobe, and we shall divide the 
money.’’ 

‘¢ Equally !”? exclaimed Mr. Benson, starting up; 
‘‘ where is that silver pin? Give it me—it is not too 
late to make the attempt to-night.” 

“Oh, yes, it is, though,’”’ said the woman; ‘“ J’7/ 
keep the key. What you have to do is to recover 
the wardrobe; or, if you will tell me the purchaser’s 
address—”’ 

‘No, no—I’ll keep that to myself,’”’ replied the 
pawnbroker, with a cunning look. ‘ We'll open it 
in presence of each other.” 

‘‘T will be here at nine, to-morrow morning,”’ said 
Cousin Janet. ‘‘ We understand the arrangement: 
it’s getting on for one o’clock—good right.” So 
saying, she slipped along the gangway, and got once 
more into the carriage. 

‘¢ What a fool to think a drawer can’t be opened 
with a hatchet, in the absence of a silver pin!’ said 
Benson. ‘Amen! Good night.” 

The rain continued all the night through. Mr. 
Benson heard it as he lay awake, flooding on roof 
and garret-window. As soon as the dawn. began to 
force its way through the watery air, he sprung up, 
and put on his clothes. Rapidly he pursued his way 
to number two, Abbeyfield Lane; and standing be- 
fore the door, felt in his pockets that the rouleauz 
of golden sovereigns were safe—for he fancied the 
sight of the yellow metal would have more effect 





than a mere promise to pay, or even a roll of notes. 
They were all right—three, of a hundred pounds’ 
each. He knocked. 

“Is Mr. Truman down stairs yet?” he asked, 
through the key-hole. There was no answer; but 
in a short time he heard the rap of a small hammer. 
He knocked Jouder—and the rat, tat, tat of the ham- 
mer ceased. The door was opened. , The person 
who opened it was Mrs. Truman’s nephew. 

“Hallo!” he said, “ who expected to see you at 
such an early hour?” 

“ Business, my dear sir. I find I made a little 
mistake last night. I sent your dear aunt the wrong 
article. I hope the old lady is well ?”’ 

“Yes, she’s very well,” said the nephew:. ‘¢a 
little tired with sitting up so late; but delighted 
with the wardrobe, I assure you. I was just trying 
to fit the drawers a little closer. The top one seems 
loose.” 

‘I find the want of it destroys the set,” said Mr. 
Benson : “ would you do me the favor to give it back 
tome? I will replace it with the best article in my 
shop.”’ 

‘ By no means,” replied the youth. “I haven't 
had time to rummage it over, yet. I told you for- 
tunes were sometimes found in old family furni- 
ture.”? 

There was a long pause : Mr. Benson was forming 
his calculations. He recommenced the conversation 
in a whisper—urged his plea with all the eloquence 
in his power, and finally was seen again proceeding 
through the falling rain with the richly-endowed 
wardrobe on his back. Hurriedly trotting up the High 
Street, he dashed into his shop, set his burden on the 
ground, tore the top drawer out upon the floor, and 
saw asmall piece of paper pasted on the back.’ Was 
it the thousand pound note? He rubbed his eyes— 
he looked closer—and he read the three following 
words, ‘Quits. George Evans.” 


” 


** Not a bad stock in trade,”’ said the same young 
gentleman whom we encountered at the beginning 
of this story, ‘‘ Aunt Truman and Cousin Janet all at 
once,”’ as he (for George Evans, the young actor, 
had played all three parts) replaced certain articles 
of female apparel in his trunk in the little bedroom 
of the Pigeon’s Arms. “There goes in my aunt’s 
little black mantle. There goes in Cousin Janet’s 
crumpled bonnet. When I have paid for the hire of 
the cottage in Abbeyfield Lane, and the carriage, and 
the wardrobe, and the sixpence to old Benson for 
bringing it down, I think it will leave. that old ruf- 
fian’s conscience clear ; for he will exactly have paid 
me the two hundred and thirty pounds he borrowed 
from my father, with interest for nine years,” 
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WITH great show of ceremony she begged me to 
he seated, and then burst into a fit of talking, while 
her fingers twitched convulsively at the ends of a 
blazing yellow mode scarf, and every pause showed 
a rising and swelling movement of the throat that was 
evidence of the agitation of her feelings. Instead of 
keeping, in her usual way, to one idea, she rushed 
into a multitude of events and pleasures, chattered 
of the beauty of the royal family, of the Irish rebel- 
lion and Vauxhall, of Mrs. Siddons and the French 
fashions, talking in an insane, feverish manner, yet, 
like all great talkers, saying nothing, until my brain 
positively reeled under the infliction, and I asked 
myself the question, “Is she mad??? When I looked 
at her, I was dazzled by the brightness of her eyes: 
I could see the pulsation of the rigid veins in her 
temple, while two vivid crimson blotches burned on 
either cheek. Sometimes she compressed her lips 
violently, and when they opened again they seemed 
drawn apart by an effort. I sought her eyes, but 
they would not meet mine. I sat before her in an 
agony of pity which I dared not express. I saw she 
could not bear it. I longed to comfort her. I was 
prepared to hear her sorrows and listen to her com- 
plaints, but she met me with such an air of defiance 
that I was struck dumb. 

Helen trembled by her mother’s side; her deep, 
wandering and wondering eyes straying round the 
frigid room—now gazing into mine, and then glanc- 
ing fora moment at her mother’s face. Suddenly 
the poor actress paused, and apparently worn out by 
the exertion, asked me what my news was—people 
only went and came to hear and tell news—Helen 
might leave the room; she had been looked at—she 
supposed that was enough—all I wanted, of course, 
was to compare her ahd Florence. She did not 
think her. child could lose by the comparison—Helen 
moved away; and then, impelled by a sudden emo- 
tion, ran, and flung herself into my arms. 

“Dear me!”? exclaimed her mother, quite annoy- 
ed, “dear me! how very vulgar all that sort of thing 
is: I should expect that from a child brought up in 
an obscure sea-side country village, but not not from 
you—there, your face is as red as beet-root! Go— 
but come back, do, Miss—you were forgetting your 
curtsey !”’ 

The child, in those few months, had changed as 
much as the mother; she seemed half-a-dozen years 





older than when I Jast saw her; such a world of 
premature intelligence had crept into her face, ren- 
dering every feature, and the movement of every 
feature, full of expression: there seemed so little of 
a child in the meaning glance and the penetrating 
look. After she left the room there was a silence ; 
Mrs. Lyndsey clicking her rings round ber shrunken 
fingers, and looking down and adjusting her finery. 
I rose to wish her good morning, seeing how deter- 
mined she was to avoid the subject which filled my 
mind, and thinking I should not be able to say a few 
words at parting to tell why I called; but she insisted 
upon my resuming my seat. She had exhausted 
every topic of what she imagined to be fashionable 
conversation, and therefore was obliged to run the 
same round again; still she could not rattle through 
even their limited range as she had previously done 
—she paused from sheer exhaustion. The convul- 
sive movement in her throat and the twitching of 
her fingers increased every moment, and at last she 
burst into hysterics. I would have rung the bell, 
but she prevented me. 

“No,” she said; “it will go off—it will be sure 
to go off: it’s only from having—from having eaten 
lobster last night, without vinegar!” I pulled up 
the blind, intending to open the window; but even 
the pale sunlight of winter distressed her. 

**No, no!” she exclaimed, ‘shut it down—the 
sun and the dust spoil the furniture; and as I expect 
to see a good deal of company, I like things to keep 
fresh—that will do.” 

I am sure my looks betrayed that I was sore trou- 
bled—her want of truth was vexatious ; and I became 
forgetful that strength was not given her to walk the 
straight path, or understand what a friend was. 
Surely we should judge all persons, not by ourselves 
or others, but by their own powers. She was a fee- 
ble, foolish woman, increasing her suffering by those 
unworthy means which could not have been prac- 
ticed by a worthy mind. 

I inquired for Mr. Lyndsey. 

*©Oh, he is well enough, I dare say—hunting, or 
fishing, or hiding, or something of the kind,’? was 
her convulsive reply, while she dared not look me 
in the face. ‘Mr. Iyndsey was an old bachelor 
when he married me, and soI was never able to 
mould him in any way—that you must know, for we 
never kept any secrets from you.” 
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‘* And did you ever learn that I abused that con- 
fidence?” I inquired, sitting down beside her—the 
wish to serve, at least to sympathize with her, still 
lingering in my mind. j 

‘No, indeed! you never did—I can say that for 
you. You have all the secrets on the Heath in your 
keeping, yet no one ever .knows any thing from 
you.” 

“It was the belief that you so thought,” I replied, 
‘which brought me here this morning. I hoped to 
have been of some comfort to you, or perhaps use- 
ful; and I am sorry to see that you have mistaken a 
visit, whose object required this brief explanation to 
account for its informality. I only returned last 
night,”? 

She then commenced speaking with such rapidity 
that I could not keep pace with her words, or set 
her right. 

* And so they heard it there. At Hampton Lodge 
they talked of Mr. Lyndsey’s mistakes, and Mr. 
Lyndsey’s misfortunes—for J have made no mis- 
takes; J have had no misfortunes; I am the same 
as ever—l have not speculated. My house, (this 
house—its lease for twenty-seven years was bought 
with my money,) is the same as ever: my child is 
the same as ever; and, if you were like any one 
else, you would write, and say so, to the Middletons 
—tell how you saw me, and found me quite com- 
posed, sitting with my child, all arranged and dress- 
ed, and not ashamed to be seen, but in high spirits— 
yes,’ she added, with a frightful, hysteric laugh, 
“in very high spirits; and you would tell it to the 
Cobbs, and the Saunderses, and the Baylees, and all 
those horrid Heath people—who have behaved so 
shamefully tome, But you wont—you are so care- 
ful, and so silent—I know you wont. If you were 
any one else, I would say—you came here to spy; 
but you do not—you see all, and say nothing. There 
was no use in my dressing for you—you look at me 
with your large calm eyes, nothing feeling—nothing ! 
You have no desire to write and astonish those vile 
Middletons with an account of how Iam, and how 
Tlook. Look at me!” she exclaimed, rising fiercely, 
and standing erect before the pier-glass, “look at 
me!—do I look like the wife of a dishonored man? 
They used—those whe loved me—used to say I had 
the presence of a Lady Mayoress—tell the Cobbs 
that! but you will not! Oh, no—you are a safe 
person—one who never talks or tells. What if Mr. 
Lyndsey fails? I had no hand in it—what have I to 
do with his business? I never mixed myself with 
his business—why should I? Oh! if I had the mak- 
ing of the laws, women should be independent of 
their husbands! Tell the mild, meek Mrs. Middle- 
ton that.- I hate pattern women—and I hate her! 
Oh! that I had a friend to blaze my courage to the 
world—to talk of my resolution, and my caim- 
hess |”? 

She was almost insane because I would not pro- 
mise to repeat all I heard, and continued to taunt 
me with my safety and silence. Here wasa state of 
mind for a woman whose husband was in conceal- 








nrent from his creditors; and whose very life, if 
there was truth in report, might at that moment be 
forfeitled—w hose name was surely threatened by the 
mercantile dishonor of one who cannot pay that he 
oweth—who had sunk in a few months from, at all 
events, nominal wealth, with its appurtenances, to 
positive poverty. Yet here was his wife—she who 
ought to have been his friend, in its highest and 
purest sense—here she was, only intent upon send- 
ing abroad, the first opportunity she had, a report of 
her dress and composure, and the freedom of her 
mind from all trouble and anxiety—not seeing how 
she was injuring herself. It was a novel and de- 
grading picture, and one [ felt ashamed to look upon. 
I said something about the law, or the love, or the 
duty of husband and wife, and hoped I should soon 
have cause to see her really in good spirits; and 
that the falling away of mere worldly acquaintances 
was nothing worth; and, at this point, she stopped 
me, by saying— 

‘* But we had no other: we never had what you 
would call intimate friends—people who come in to 
dine with you in morning dress, or stay to tea with- 
out invitation, and put their feet on the fender, and 
ring the bell of themselves. I never allowed Mr. 
Lyndsey to have friends of that kind—servant maids 
and married men should have no followers. And 
as to these troubles, I am very sorry for them, of 
course; and I said to Mr. Lyndsey, at the very first 
—‘ My love,’ I said, ‘ you have got into them some- 
how, and you must get out again, but it would be 
very unjust were I to be affected by them;’ and it is 
a very shameful thing that a woman like me, who 
sits at home, doing no harm, should be treated as [ 
have been. I had such a pretty little fortune; and 
the worst is—those Middletons! I had set my heart 
upon Helen’s cutting out Florence, and Helen grows 
plain—her skin is not half as clear as it used to be; 
and I know very well that Mrs. Middleton will 
triumph, unless you could manage to tell her that I 
don’t mind it—you see I don’t: if it had not been so 
public, I should not mind it in the least—you know 
you found me looking so well, and so well dressed. 
Oh! if you had but the tongue of a woman to repeat 
what you see and hear!” And then, once the re- 
straint was shaken off, she ran on without considera- 
tion or thought, save of herself. No sympathy with 
her unfortunate husband, (oh, those late marriages 
of convenience !) no care for the future of her child ; 
no terror as to the misery the ruin of one mercantile 
man is sure to entail on other$; no vision of ‘homes 
made desolate; no thought—no feeling, but for self. 

At last, I determined to leave her—my mission 
unaccomplished, for I had done her no service, and 
could learn nothing of her husband. She had dressed 
herself in gauds to impress upon me her indiffer- 
ence to circumstances and opinions ; nor would she 
let me depart, after her agitation had subsided, with- 
out certain mean and fishing questions, repeated 
over and over again, as to what the Middletons 
said, and how Florence looked proving that her 
mind was even poorer than I had imagined it to be. 
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To the last, even knowing me as she did, she did 
not seem to understand how any thing except curi- 
osity could prompt a visit which all her former asso- 
ciates had shrank from. She rang the bell with 
more than her usual energy, and it echoed, I fancied, 
mockingly through the house, As I passed the 
cloak-closet little Helen rushed out, and dragged me 
into the breakfast-room. 

‘ Just give me one real, true kiss before you go,”’ 
said the impetuous child. “I cannot kiss any one 
before her as if I loved them, and I do love you so! 
my own dear NoBopy, who so often petted me. I 
read quite well now, and could sing you five or six 
of Mary Ryland’s nice ballads. Mamma has been 
having new dresses made, aud she has them so often 
altered, that Rachel takes them, and waits, and 
then Mary sings to me. And,’ she added, “may I 
tell mamma that you asked me to come and spend a 
day with you, and she will let me, perhaps?” 

‘But I have not asked you, dear Helen.’’ 
child raised her large lustrous eyes to mine. 

*“ But you can if you like.” 

‘‘ Helen, dear, mamma is in trouble, and you ought 
to stay and comfort her.”’ 

“ But I am never with her, zever, except when 
she wants to make a show of me, and that’s not 
often now.”’ 

** How do you mean ‘ make a show of you?’” 

‘‘Oh, make me sing, or repeat poetry, or dance 
my shawl-dance.”’ 

* And do you like this show-work, Helen ?”’ I in- 
quired, trembling almost for the reply, dreading that 
the tremulous dew would be shaken from the bud 
ere it became a rose. 

“Oh, yes, dearly !” she replied, clapping her little 
hands, “dearly! It is so pleasant to be praised, and 
called clever, and caressed ; but it is dull now—papa 
is away, and no company comes; and if I write ever 
so many verses on my slate, I have no one to read 
them to but Rachel.” 

‘“ And what does Rachel say?” 

‘““Why, she says it is better to hem and sew, 
though I know she does not think so, for she makes 
me tell them ten times over, and looks so pleased ; 
and mamma never cares to hear them, except when 
there is company. Will you hear my last poem?” 

This poetic fancy in my little friend, who I saw 
was already tainted by her mother’s vanity, was new 
to me ; and, though holding in abhorrence ail childish 
exhibitions, my curiosity got the better of my judg- 
ment, and Helen brotght her slate. The writing 
was so bad that I could make nothing of it, but the 
little maid was determined not to be foiled, and she 
read it aloud, with an emphasis and a feeling which 
quite astonished me. The subject was unchild-like, 
it was a sort of sonnet to the stars, and would have 
done no discredit, either in metre or feeling, to any 
of our minor poets. 

“But did you really compose this yourself, my 
dear child?”’ ; 

* Oh yes, and it is not at all my best.” 

“ And so you love the stars, and to watch them 
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from where the laburnum sheds its golden blooms.”’ 
She looked at me with a very peculiar expression. 

“Tt is all make-believe, you know, nothing but 
that,”’ she replied, bursting into a merry laugh, “all 
make-believe. I do not much care for the stars, and 
the laburnam died last year—it is all the make-be- 
lieve of my own head. I write all day long, now 
that the music-master and the dancing-master do not 
come—TI take my dear slate about with me all day, 
and steal it under my pillow at night—but don’t tel] 
mamma, for one day she told me to go down stairs, 
as she wanted to speak to Rachel, and I waited on 
the stairs, and heard her tell nurse that I must not 
pore so much over my slate.’’ 

The memory of Florence’s bright and practical 
sense of honor came to me at that moment—even 
while the fascinating child spoke—and F said, “‘ But 
surely you did not listen?” - 

She only smiled—‘“‘ I heard; no one can help hear- 
ing,”’ she replied promptly. 

I then sat down, placed her on my lap, and ex- 
plained to her how it was and why it was she had 
no right to listen to what her mother did not wish 
her to hear, and that if she did so, no good or honor- 
able person would love her. The color mounted to 
her cheeks by degrees, and, at last, she nestled close 
to me, and I felt the blessed tears of shame and re- 
gret upon her face, I did all honor to the talent so 
suddenly discovered in the child, but my heart re- 
joiced when I found that hers expanded at my reproof 
—I dreaded it would have closed against it—but on 
the contrary, she clung more closely to me, her little 
arms twined round my neck. 

* Do ask that -I may spend a day with you,” she 
murmured again, “ when the summer comes, and I 
may take my slate into the garden. I shall never be 
dull, for then I ean write, but now it is so cold to 
sit in the nursery and make stories all to myself; 
Rachel calls them ‘rubbish,’ and bids me hold my 
tongue—nobody understands me—and 1 must not let 
mamma know that I ever speak to Jerry.” 

‘But you should not do so, if mamma tells you 
not.” 

‘“ But papa always said I might if I did not tell,” 
replied the child, too quickly—and there I was on 
the horns of a dilemma, fixed between both. 

‘‘And I do like Jerry—he is so funny—repeats 
about my ancestors, papa’s forebears, as he calls 
them ; such a number of stories about fairies.” 

I told Helen I would request her mamma to let 
her spend a day with me, in a little time, and endea- 
vored to impress upon her that she must not leave 
her mother when she was in trouble. 

“Trouble, indeed,’ repeated Helen, “ trouble!” 
and the tone of the voice, and the short prematurely 
bitter laugh, told too truly how lightly the “ trouble”’ 
was regarded. 

During my homeward walk, I thought over and 
over what this contradictory culture of so fertile a 
soil must lead to. One parent had evidently been 
acting upon the child in opposition to the other, and 
yet both (and how pregnant with a disastrous future 
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was the fact!) had been sowing the seeds of false- 
hood in a mind so naturally prone to fiction and its 
exaggerations, that every effort ought to have been 
made to stablish and strengthen it in what was real 
and true. The love of display, the panting for ad- 
miration, so innocently avowed to me by this fasci- 
nating child, was not as dangerous as the evident 
want of moral training in the first great lesson of 
life—perfect and entire truth! 

The fairy tales of Jerry, and the wild ballads of 
Mary Ryland, were calculated to increase the fever 
of an imagination already active beyond its strength ; 
but that was a minor evil. How wretched is the 
prospect of the child whose mother feels not the in- 
fluence of that power which directs all things 
rightly! A mother may lack accomplishments, 
rank, station, and have no claim to what is deemed 
the higher order of intellect, she may be plain of 
speech and of manner unformed or even rude; but 
if she has tasted of the fountains of living waters, if 
she understand and practice the simple rule of r1GHT, 
if she is the handmaid of truth, and if deceit and 
vanity have never sheltered beneath her roof—if she 
is faithful as a.friend, gentle as a mistress, and of a 
loving, duteous nature toward him to whom she is 
bound till life’s pilgrimage is ended, then her chil- 
dren are certain of the best and purest training for 
time and for eternity. Other things are right and 
pleasant, and judgment also (for every child requires 
different training,) is especially needed in educa- 
tion; yet I have known women, simple in all other 
things, of almost intuitive wisdom in the teaching 
of children—plodding onward with a few fixed prin- 
ciples, modified by tenderness and affection, accord- 
ing as the strength or weakness of the child required 
assistance—combat and overcome difficulties which 
——but, dear me, I am perplexing myself, and not 
enlightening others, by recalling the train of thought, 
the feelings and anxieties, the hopes and regrets, 
which that dear child occasioned me, even then. 
Nay, I remember being especially shocked at find- 
ing myself contemplating the idea—almost, I fear, 
the hope—that her mother might not live very long, 
and that then Helen and Florence might be edu- 
cated together. What wicked thoughts find entrance 
to our hearts at times! 

CHAPTER V. 

I fear my friends will find tedious the noting of 
persons and things by which these pages have been 
hitherto filled; but it is necessary that I should be 
thus minute at the commencement, for out of what 
are considered the small nothings of childhood arise 
the great plans which sanctify a generation, or the 
Storms and tempests that revolutionize a world. 
The near connection that subsisted between Helen 
and Florence was, owing to Mrs. Lyndsey’s igno- 
rant and perverse mind, the great barrier to their 
knowing each other; yet I most earnestly desired 
these children to become acquainted. I saw how 
valuable an influence the high principles of Florence 
might exercise over her young cousin, while Helen’s 





quickness would stimulate Florence; and I longed 
to interest Helen’s talent and imagination in the cause 
of the better and holier attributes of our nature. If 
ever I felt certain of any thing, it was that this 
child’s career must be brilliant: no matter how cir- 
cumstances might for a time retard or obscure her 
genius, it must achieve celebrity, if not distinction, 
in the end. It was impossible to say how the talent 
would be directed—it might come forth in one way 
or in another; but, as surely as the lightning bursts 
from the thunder-cloud, so surely would that child’s 
career rivet the attention of the world. Florence !~ 
dear, right-minded Florence '—so little can we see 
into the future, that I had no concern for her. I did 
not know the world then as I know it now; I 
thought that, brought up as she was, she must es- 
cape the pains and penalties that fall to the lot of 
those not so highly favored. ‘ No cause to be anxi- 
ous about Florence,’’ I would say; ‘‘she will have 
a competency, and, marrying some admirable man, 
be as happy as her mother. But Helen, that bright- 
eyed intelligent creature! who seems only to lack 
power to give her thoughts and feelings words; 
whose heart and brain are full of love and imagina- 
tion; the tone of whose young voice is music, and 
who is balancing so fearfully at this moment be- 
tween right and wrong, that the question is, whe- 
ther she will achieve the skies, or be sunk into an 
abyss too dreadful to think of; for her there will 
be no medium! Under her parent’s circumstances, 
what is to become of her? How or where is she 
to go?” 

I longed for the solitude of my own room, to think 
for her; but my sufferings for that day were not 
ended. I heard the clatter of voices as I passed my 
drawing-room window, and there were Mrs. Brevet- 
Major, Mrs. Bruce, the eldest Miss Saunders, and 
other neighbors, waiting, it seemed to me—and I 
hope I was not unjust or uncharitable in the suppo- 
sition—for the express purpose of talking over the 
case of the “poor Lyndseys’”’ to some new ear. 
Your true scandal-monger abounds in wordy: pity for 
the victim, whose troubles, but for the activity of 
such agency, might have passed away like a sum- 
mer cloud. And so they raised a sort of furieral-howl 
over the Lyndseys, wailing their distress; showing, 
too, what extraordinary second-sight they possessed, 
for they one and all declared they had prophecied 
what Mrs. Lyndsey’s pride and Mr. Lyndsey’s in- 
dolence must come to; but they never had suspected 
—never fancied—he could have been so lost to him- 
self as to have forged—that was indeed a climax! 

“ But, had he?” 

« Some one of the house in Change-alley ad, that 
was certain, because it was in the papers, or a hint 
of it; and it was so distressing to know people who 
did such things.” And, with my heart and head 
aching, I uttered a mechanical ‘‘ yes” or “no.” 

Nothing perplexes your genuine scandal-monger 
so much as a brief monosyllable: there is a desire 
that the news be properly appreciated, and, if it is 
not, silence conveys a tacit reproof which is any 
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thing but agreeable. It was curious to see how my 
visitors looked at each other. Mrs. Brevet-Major 
Cobb shook her feathers, and sat cross-legged, and 
then varied her position by placing her feet on the 
fender, while observing that ‘‘she never was mis- 
taken in her estimate of character; her impulses, 
and instincts, and reasonings were always right; 
she would say so much for herself, whatever other 
people said or thought.” And she always lauded 
herself in a trumpet-voice, which echoed through 
the room. To this I said ‘‘ Yes,’ a ‘ yes’’ in the 
wrong place, for which she visited me with some 
thunder-frowns, while her cheeks became very crim- 
son indeed. Mrs. Bruce said I looked ill; another’ 
observed I seemed out of spirits; a third, that I had 
a tender heart; a fourth, that I knew a great deal, 
but would not tell; when, greatly to my relief, the 
servant announced Major Cobb. It is very ridicu- 
lous to observe how the sitting of a female commit- 
tee of scandal is immediately broken up by the en- 
trance of a gentleman, although the gentleman may 
be as fond of a bit of scandal as the ladies; but, some- 
how, it is a thing which both usually avoid when in 
each other’s society. If women continue to talk 
scandal in an uninterrupted sort of way before a man, 
it is a decided proof that they hold him in no sort of 
respect or esteem, and set no earthly value on his 
good opinion. When the major entered, a dead 
silence succeeded the chatter which I had just de- 
termined to end in some way or other. He compli- 
mented me on my good looks; and he did so briefly 
and rapidly, an evidence that he was in great haste 
to get on as fast as possible to some other topic. His 
cheeks were puffed out like love-apples, and the cor- 
ners of his mouth were in perpetual agitation: his 
wife exclaimed rather sharply— 

‘*Now, major, what is it? You are champing 
your bit—your zew bit—like a war-horse.”’ 

‘‘ Madam,” said the major, lifting up a chair, and 
striking it down again, to ascertain its strength, and 
then sitting down upon it with the gravity of a 
judge ; {‘ Madam, whatever ‘bit’ it may be, it is zot 
‘ @ bit’ of scandal;”’ and he looked round triumph- 
antly, thinking he had said something very good and 
very witty ; and as he was accounted a rich man, 
the ladies smiled, and tittered, and murmured, ‘‘ Oh 
fie! major.’ And that everlasting Miss Saunders 
smirked and twittered out, ‘Oh shame! dear 
major!’? upon which Mrs. Brevet bridled, and said 
‘ that unmarried ladies ought to have no dears ;”’ and 
the major clapped his little fat red hands, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Jealous, by Jove!” and then Mrs. Brevet 
looked so disclaimingly indignant, that her feathers 
quivered again; and I could see her great thick fin- 
gers close gradually, until her hands looked like 
knotted clubs; while the major chuckled, and Mrs. 
Bruce, thinking to turn it off, said, ‘‘But then the 
major is such a very /Jittle dear;’’ and this made 
matters worse. But the major suddenly arose, and 
placing his little lumpy hand on his double-breasted 
coat, and speaking as if he were at the head of his 
brigade, exclaimed— 





“ Ladies, I have been into the city.’”’ I was so 
glad to inquire if there was anv foreign news. 
*“ And Iam come from the city,’? he added, with- 
out noticing my inquiry about news; ‘and I have 
the pleasure to tell you that—Lyndsey’s afloat 
again !”? 

My heart beat so rapidly, that I. could hardly’ 
breathe ; there was a confused murmur of questions, 
and inquiries, and ejaculations, but what they were 
I know not. 

“He’sa fine fellow,” continued the major; “a 
very fine fellow; pays twenty shillings in the pound. 
He went abroad, when you all missed him, to some 
friend in Holland, and arranged to pay his creditors 
to the last farthing, by giving up all he had in the 
world.” 

‘But I thought you said he was afloat again,’ 
said Miss Saunders, in a disappointed tone; ‘I 
thought you said he was afloat again.”’ 

‘Ay, in marching order, John?’ added Mrs, 
Brevet- Major. 

*¢ And so he is!” exclaimed the major, standing on 
tip-toe, and looking as happy as if he had just won 
the twenty thousand pound prize in the lottery, or 
stolen a march upon Tippoo Saib; “all Hampstead 
declared he could not pay sixpence in the pound. 
And Miss Saunders, ! fancy, led the forlorn hope in 
that forgery report—eh, Miss Saunders?” 

** Indeed, major, I did no such thing,’’ said Miss 
Saunders, growing very red. 

‘Well, lady, if you did not lead, you and the 
other ladies browght up the rearguard, I am certain 
of that; and you all cut the house as decidedly as if 
the yellow fever had been raging there.”’ 

‘Why, Mrs. Lyndsey is a very disagreeable sort 
of woman,’’ said Mrs. Bruce. 

‘*« And so proud,’’ added Miss Saunders, ‘‘ that we 
knew she would not like to be seen by even her 
dearest friends, while any suspicion attached to her 
precious husband’s character,’’ she added, with a 
vain effort to look sympathizing and sentimental. 

‘‘ Precious drumsticks!” ejaculated the major, who 
always became excited at the good fortune or honor- 
able conduct of a friend, and could render right sol- 
dierly homage to the merits of a foe. ‘ Precious 
drumsticks,” he repeated; “why, ladies, you all 
know she never cared a farthing for him, and what 
grieves me is that I have proof she has neither known 
nor cared where he has been during the last fort- 
night. I know it, madam, I know it!” 

*“ Then I must say it was more shame for you, 
Major Cobb, to know any thing of the kind without 
acquainting me of it,’’ said Mrs, Brevei-Major, start- 
ing up and pacing along the drawing-room, a pennon 
of those downy feathers floating after her, so that she 
reminded one of a flag-staff in motion; ‘‘I have no 
notion of married men having secrets.” 

‘But they may have a notion that way, madam. 
Besides, it was a private dispatch—and a soldier’s 
honor, Mrs. Cobb ;’’ and the little man again laid his 
fat hand on his heart and bowed. The lady was 
somewhat appeased, and resumed her seat. 
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“ Then all the reports have been false after all,” 
said Miss Saunders in a mournful tone of voice. 

“ Not at all,”’ replied Mrs. Bruce, ‘the major still 
says that he is ruined.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon, madam,” said the major, ‘I 
said no such thing.”’ 

“Why, you said he has given up all he had in the 
world.” 

‘‘ Ay, paid twenty shillings in the pound, and left 
himself a beggar,’? observed the major’s wife; 
‘‘ surely that is ruin !”’ 

‘*Not a bit of it replied the sturdy soldier. ‘He 
has an honest heart, and an unsullied name, and 
these are good stock-in-trade for any Englishman to 
begin life upon. If he had acheerful home and a 
loving wife, such a helpmate as you were to me 
when we followed the drum together, you often car- 
rying the knapsack, dearie,”’ and he looked tenderly 
toward Mrs. Brevet, who returned it by a frown 
and a pursing in of her lips that intimated silence ; 
‘if he had that man’s first and greatest blessing a 
good wife, poor Lyndsey would in truth be afloat 
on the waves of prosperity; for, when the wind-up 
of his affairs came to-day: when he met his credi- 
tors—you know what a plain, simple man he is—” 

* And indolent,” put in Mrs. Cobb, whose ‘ duty 
walk’? was eleven miles per diem, and who bad no 
idea of any exertion that was not bodily. 

“Well, when he met them, and they came pre- 
pared for the worst, looking as black as a detach- 
ment of hungry niggers, there was Lyndsey as brave 
as a lion; and though, poor fellow, he has grown 
thin, I never saw such a smile of satisfaction on his 
lips, or such clear, intelligent brightness in his eyes, 
He was quite another man, strong in his own recti- 
tude ; and then he spoke—he spoke like a Briton! he 
could not have spoken better if he had been at the 
head of aregiment.””. 9 * 

‘¢ Well!’ exclaimed Miss Saunders, “* who would 
have thought it? Everybody said he had run away ; 
and the reports were really so queer, that, as Mrs. 
Bruce, and dear Mrs. Cobb, and the Lilieys, and all, 
did not call, I did not like to intrude on Mrs. Lynd- 
sey.”? Then Mrs. Bruce muttered she would have 
called if Mrs. Cobb had called, and Mrs. Cobb stood 
firmly upon her rank and propriety, and vowed she 
never could let herself down to call upon a suspected 
person. 

‘Not, my love,’’ said the major, twinkling his 
eyes, “‘ unless they were of a certain rank.” 

** Mayor Cobb !”” 

‘* Yes, you remember the rajah’s wives, and—and 
ladies?” 

“A matter of curiosity, Major Cobb.” 

‘¢ And Mrs. General Priteh-——?” 

“‘ Stop, major; that was only on account of your 
position, and to show my respect for my command- 
ing officer,’’ replied the lady, tossing her plumed head. 

“ And now, after all,’ continued the accommoda- 
ting Miss Saunders, ‘‘ perhaps it is better as it is. 
If Mr. Lyndsey must begin again, of course they 
will not live as they did; and it might be very pain- 





ful to them, if their o/d friends witnessed their new 
style,” and she simpered as if bitterness were wit. 

“You meant acquaintances, Miss Saunders,” I 
said. There was no other reply to her meanness, 
and she fell back upon her original observation, that 
appearances had been greatly against them. 

**] don’t care the dying squeak of a cracked fife 
for appearances,”’ said the major; ‘“‘nor for circum- 
stantial evidence, nor any of such humbugs—nor 
never did since Ffrench's affair.” 

I had heard the major tell that story a dozen 
times, but could hear it a dozen more; besides, the 
story would give my joy time to calm down into 
happiness. 

The major got right into the middle of the hearth- 
rug, and began :—‘‘ When F french joined, we liked 
him, and we didn’t like him; the rattling subs. 
did n’t like a steady ensign, who had a pale wife and 
no money to spend. It was soon after my promo- 
tion’”’—Mrs. Cobb gave a loud ahem!—‘‘the wife 
made him domestic, and the want of money——”’ 

* Lost him all his friends,’’ I observed. 

The major bowed, and, casting a look first at me, 
then at Miss Saunders, said, “‘ Acquaintances !”” 

It was a fair hit. And “Mrs, Brevet’’ muttered, 
‘‘ Shame, major !”’ 

“ Ladies! it lost him every thing that was plea- 
sant except the countenance of his commanding 
officer. Ah, such a noble-hearted commander as 
we had! Well, I believe I forgot to mention, that, 
beside the pale wife, Ffrench had two pale children 
—four mouths to feed—and appear like a gentleman, 
with less means than a nobleman’s coachman. His 
wife wasevidently in declining health; andthough the 
youngsters rather sneered at Ffrench at first, there 
was something so touching in his attention to his 
wife, something so gentlemanly in his conduct; 
never in debt, and passing the time we wasted in 
educating his children, that by degrees, the jolly 
fellows felt rather ashamed whenever they looked 
in his face. Now, a man who produces this effect 
is never popular. Ffrench did not reprove us by 
word or look, but his life, the whole practice of his 
life, was a lecture; and, despite ourselves, he was 
universally respected. Ffrench did not mess with 
us, and accepted no dinners from us, though he dined 
out frequently with civilians, and, of course, with 
the colonel, when invited. The colonel had a small 
gold snuff-box, richly jeweled, and worth a great 
deal of money, which always went the circuit of 
the dinner-table, and it would have shown great 
want of tact not to admire it; in fact, the snuff-box 
was to be admired, and the colonel’s jests laughed 
at; and on that particular evening—and F french was 
of the party—the snuff-box had been more admired, 
and the jests more laughed at than ever. Now, it 
happened that such encouragement made the colonel 
tell one of his longest stories; and when the story 
was ended, and he looked round as usual for his 
snuff-box, that he might tap it, and take a pinch, it 
was gone. The gentlemen rose, the table was 


wheeled away, every thing shaken, every thing ex- 
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amined—no box could be found. We looked at each 
other in silent amazement. We had all seen thébox 
a few minutes before, but it had disappeared during 
the colonel’s story. Our commanding officer very 
good-humoredly resumed his seat, desired that we 
should do the same, observing that the box would 
be found; but the major walked to the door, turned 
the key, and said he was certain it was the feeling 
of the company, that every one should be searched, 
and that he would be searched first. We all agreed 
with a shout; not ail, that is to say ; there was one 
dissenting voice. When it came to Ffrench’s turn, 
he drew back, and declared no one should touch 
him; his usually pale cheeks flushed crimson, and 
he looked as if animated by a new existence. In- 
stinctively, the group of young men shrank from him ; 
but I felt Ffrench was not a thief; I felt it here,” 
said the major, striking his padded breast with 
enthusiasm ; “I felt it ere, and watched with the 
deepest anxiety for what was to come. 

‘¢ *T will zot be searched,’ repeated Ffrench, ‘ but 
I will go with the colonel, or the major, or any officer 
the company names, into a private room, and sub- 
mit to any investigation that person desires, he 
pledging his honor to report strictly the truth.’ 

“The major was chosen, and the major accom- 
panied Ffrench into the room. We all thought at 
the time that this was unfortunate for the ensign, 
for he was thought to have a dislike to that par- 
ticular officer, and tobe disliked by him. But before 
the interview between them was over, the unlucky 
box was discovered in the lining of the colonel’s 
coat; he must have put it in his pocket with his hand- 
kerchief, and a hole in the pocket permitted it to 
slip through. When the major and Ffrench returned, 
there were traces of much excitement in their man- 
ner; the major did not divulge the mystery of that 
interview for some years, and then only to a few. 
F french, he declared, became exceedingly agitated. 
‘ You know, sir,’ he said, ‘ how small is the pay of 
an ensign, and you also know that my wife, a young 
woman who for my sake exchanged a noble home 
for a barrack-room, is in such failing. health that I 
cannot tell how long God will spare a mother’s care 
to my children. I find it difficult to procure her the 
necessaries, much less the luxuries which her de- 
clining health requires; but, when I dine out, I am 
sometimes able to remove a portion of my luxurious 
fare from off my plate. Thus, sir, to-day at dinner 
I dropped this into a handkerchief I had prepared 
for the purpose, and secreted it in my pocket. I 
could not endure the young and thoughtless to see 
it. lam sure yow will understand my feelings, and 
keep my secret; and now, sir, search me.’ 

‘* ¢T ll see you d—— first,’ exclaimed the major, 
seizing his hand——” 

‘* My dear,’’ interrupted Mrs, Brevet, ‘‘ you must 
make a mistake, the major did not swear; he was 
too polite to ——”’ 

‘Well, then,” shouted our major, half-crazed at 
the interruption, ‘* Well, then, I’m not too polite to 
say it, and he did say ‘I’ll see you——’ ” 





* Well, we know it: you men do so get into whirl- 
winds,’ again interrupted Mrs. Brevet-Major Cobb. 

‘*‘Zounds, madam, you are enough to turn a man 
into a tornado ; no wonder, it’s like hurling one off 
a ladder to interrupt the climax of a story. But the 
beauty of the thing,’’ continued the little man, after 
a pause, which his lady filled up with sighs, while 
he puffed and puffed himself into repose again; 
‘the beauty of the thing. was, that the major and 
F french became inseparables—you never saw the 
one without the other; he stood godfather to all the 
children, and Ffrench’s promotion went on like a 
sky-rocket. In three years you would not have 
recognized the pale ensign in the portly captain, and 
the delicate wife! by Jove! her husband got into 
such wonderful favor at head-quarters, and they 
seemed so prosperous, that it was discovered she 
was absolutely the hansomest woman in the regi- 
ment. Now, ladies, after that, who can wonder at 
my scepticism, with regard to appearances, or cir- 
cumstantial evidence?” 

There was still much speculation as to the Lyndseys 
—whether the furniture would or would not be sold? 
whether Mrs. Lyndsey would ever consent to part 
with her china, especially the ‘‘ Limoge’’ bowl and 
the yellow dragon, which Miss Saunders owned she 
would like to possess? whether she would dress as 
much as usual? and which of the three servants she 
would keep? All declared their conviction that the 
house must be let, and wondered who would take 
it; and Mrs. Bruce became elevated by honest in- 
dignation at the only thing J ventured tosay, namely, 
that I hoped Mr. Lyndsey would be able to retain 
Jerry and the brown cob. The idea of a man who 
had been suspected of forgery ; who had avoided his 
creditors for a whole fortnight, and though it was 
for the purpese of obtaining the means of paying 
them, still he had avoided them ; the actually paying 
twenty shillings in the pound, and leaving himself 
fractionless—were reasons why he should not keep 
a brown horse! She thought I knew the duty 
people owed the publie; that people owed it asa 
public duty to starve composedly, if they had not 
the means of living ; and that it was a positive dis- 
honesty for poor people to long or desire, or even 
to look at (except in the way of abstract admiration) 
any of the luxuries which-are the property of the 
rich ; and she (being a learned lady) talked profoundly 
about heroie poverty and Spartan virtue, and the 
holiness of self-denial, until I really became ashamed 
of myself for having said any thing so dishonest as 
expressing a wish that poor Mr. Lyndsey should re- 
tain Jerry and the brown cob. It is astonishing how 
some people, really by the dint and din of words, 
manage to confuse your ideas by the non-arrange- 
ment of their own. Mrs. Bruce terminated with a 
homily on self-denial, and would have enlarged 
upon all the. cardinal virtues, but she suddenly re- 
collected the hour, and turned her lamentations into 
a note of fear that the turkey and truffles would be 
overdone. 

[To be continued. 
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Ir has been said that we are inclined to overvalue 
great men when their graves have been long green, 
or their monuments gray above them, but we believe 
it is only then we estimate them as they deserve. 
Prejudice and falsehood have no end during vitality, 
and posterity is generally anxious to render justice to 
the mighty dead: we dwell upon their actions—~we 
quote their sentiments and opinions—we class them 
amongst our household goods—and keep their memo- 
ries green within the sanctuary of our HOMES; we 
read to our children and friends the written treasures 
bequeathed to us by the genius and independence of 
the great statesmen and orators—the men of litera- 
ture and science—who “ have been.”? We adorn our 
minds with the poetry of the past, and value it, as 
well we may, as far superior to that of the present: 
’ we sometimes, by the aid of imagination—one of the 
highest of God’s gifts—bring great men before us: 
we hear the deep-toned voices and see the flashing 
eyes of some who, it may be, taught kings their duty, 
or quelled the tumults of a factious people : we listen 
to the lay of the minstrel, or the orator’s addresses 
to the assembly, and our pulses throb and our eyes 
moisten as the eloquence flows—first, as a gentle 
river, until, gaining strength in its progress, it sweeps 
onward like a torrent, overcoming all that sought to 
impede its progress. What a happy power this is— 
what a glorious triumph over time !—recalling or 
creating at will !—peopling our small chamber with 
the demigods of history: viewing them enshrined in 
their perfections, untainted by the world; hearing 





their exalted sentiments; knowing them as we know 
a noble statue or a beautiful picture, without the taint 
of age er feebleness, or the mildew of decay. 

If these sweet waking dreams were more frequent 
we should be happier—yes, and better than we are: 
we should be shamed out of much baseness—for no- 
thing so purifies and exalts the soul as the actual or 
imaginary companionship of the pure and the exait- 
ed: no man who purposed to create a noble picture 
would choose an imperfect model; noone who seeks 
virtue and cherishes honor and honorable things, will 
endure the degradation of ignoble persons or ignobie 
thoughts; no one ever achieved a great purpose who 
did not plant his standard on high ground. 

A little before the commencement of the present 
century, England was rich in orators, and poets, and 
men of letters; the times were favorable to such— 
events called them forth—and there was still a lin- 
gering chivalric feeling in our island, which the utili- 
tarian principles or tastes of the present period would 
now treat with neglect, if not contempt. 

The progress of the French revolution agitated 
Europe, and men wondered if the young Corsican 
would ever dare to wield the sceptre wrenched from 
the grasp of a murdered king; people were continu- 
ally on the watch for fresh events; great stakes were 
played for all over Europe, and those who desired 
change were full of hope. It was an age to create 
great men. 

Let us then indulge in visions of those who, in 
more recent times than we have yet touched upon— 
save in one or two Pi_erimacEes—illumed the later 
days of the last century; and brightest and purest of 
the-galaxy was the orator, Epmunp Burxe. Ire- 


land, which gave him birth, may well be proud of 


the high-souled and high-gifted man, who united ia 
himself all the great qualities which command atten- 
tion in the senate and the world, and all the domestic 
virtues that sanctify home; grasping a knowledge 
ot all things, and yet having that sweet sympathy 
with the small things of life which at once bestows 
and secures happiness and, in the end, popularity. 
Epmunp Burke was born on Arran Quay, Dublin, 
January the 1st, 1730; his father was an attorney— 
the name, we believe, was originally spelt Bourke. 
The great-grandfather of Edmund inherited some 
property in that county which has produced so many 
men of talent—the county of Cork; the family re- 
sided in the neighborhood of Castletown Roche, four 
or five miles from Doneraile, five or six miles from 
Mallow—now a railroad station—and nearly the same 
distance from the ruins of Kilcolman Castle, whose 
every mouldering stone is hallowed by the memory 
of the poet Spenser and his dear friend, “the Shep- 
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herd of the Ocean,’’ Sir Walter Raleigh. There can 
be little doubt that Edmund—a portion of whose 
young life was passed in this beautiful locality—im- 
bibed much thought, as well as much poetry, from 
the sacred memories which here accompanied him 
during his wanderings. 

Nothing so thoroughly awakens the sympathy ot 
the young as the imaginary presence of the good and 
great amid the scenes where their most glorious 
works were accomplished: the associations. con- 
nected with Kilcolman are so mingled, that their 
contemplation produces a variety of emotions—ad- 
miration for the poem which was created within its 
walls; contemplation of the *‘ glorious two’’ who 
there spent so much time together in harmony and 
sweet companionship, despite the storms which 
ravaged the country; then the awful catastrophe, 
the burning of the castle and the loss of Spenser’s 
child in the flames, still talked of in the neighbor- 
hood, were certain to make a deep impression on the 
imagination of a boy whose delicate health prevented 
his rushing into the amusements and society of chil- 
dren.of his own age. There are plenty of crones in 
every village, and one at least in every gentleman’s 
house, to watch ‘the master’s children,’”? and pour 
legendary lore into their willing ears, accompanied 
by snatches of song and fairy tale. All these were 
certain to seize upon such an imagination as that of 
Burke, and lay the foundation of much of that high- 
souled mental poetry—one of his great character- 
istics ; indeed, the circumstances of his youth were 
highly favorable to his peculiar temperament—his 
delicate constitution rendered him naturally suscepti- 
ble of the beautiful; and the locality of the Black- 
water, and the time-honored ruins of Kilcolman, with 
its history and traditions, nursed as they were by the 
holy quiet of a country life, had ample time to sink 
into his soul, and germinate the fruitage which, in 
after years, attained such rich perfection. 

An old schoolmaster of the name of O’Halloran 
was his first teacher: ‘he played at learning”? at 
the school, long since in ruins; and the Dominie 
used to boast that, *‘no matter how great Master 
Edmund (God bless him!) was, Hz was the first who 
ever put a Latin grammar into his hands.’’ 

Edmund was one of a numerous family; his 
mother, who had been a Miss Nagle,* having had 
fourteen or fifteen children, all of whom died young, 
except four—one sister, and three brothers: the sis- 
ter, Mrs. French, was brought up in the faith of her 
mother, who was a rigid Roman Catholic ; while the 
sons were trained in their father’s belief: this, hap- 
pily, created no unkindness between them—for not 
only were they an affectionate and a united family, 
but perfectly charitable in their opinions, each of the 
other’s creed. As the future statesman grew older, 
it was considered wise to remove him to Dublin for 
better instruction, and he was placed at a school in 
Smithfield, kept by a Mr. James Fitzgerald; but, 
fortunately for his strength of body and mind, the re- 


* Sylvanus —- the eldest son of the Poet Spenser, 

married Ellen le, elder. daughter of David Nagle, 

a ancestor of the lady who was mother to Edmund 
urke. 





putation of an academy in the lovely valley of Balli- 
tore, founded in the midst of a colony of Quakers, by 
a mémber of that most benevolent and intelligent so- 
ciety—the well-known Abraham Shackleton—was 
spreading far and wide ; and there the three young 
Burkes were sent in 1741, Edmund being then 
twelve years old. 

He was considered not so much of brilliant, as of 
steady application. Here, too, he was remarkable 
for quick comprehension and great strength of 
memory—indications which drew forth at first the 
commendation and, as his powers unfolded, the 
warm regard of his master, under whose paternal 
care the improvement of his health kept pace with 
tHat of his intellect, and the grateful pupil never for- 
got his obligations: a truly noble mind is prone to 
exaggerate kindnesses received, and never detracts 
from their value; it is only the low and the narrow- 
minded who underrate the benefits they have been 
blessed with at any period of their lives. 

In 1743, he entered Trinity College, Dublia, as a 
pensioner. He gained fair honors during his resi- 
dence there; but, like Johnson, Swift, Goldsmith, 
and other eminent men, he did not distinguish him- 
self so as to lead to any speculation as to his after 
greatness, although his elders said he was more 
anxious to acquire knowledge than to display it—a 
valuable testimony. His domestic life was so pure, 
his friendships were so firm, his habits so completely 
those of a well-bred, well-born Irn1iso GENTLEMAN— 
mingling, as only Irish gentlemen can do, the suavity 
of the French with the dignity of English manners— 
that there is little to write about, or speculate upon, 
beyond his public words and deeds. 

Like most young men of his time, his first oratory 
was exercised at a club, and his first efforts as a po- 
litician were made in 1749, previous to his quitting 
the Dublin University, in some letters against Mr. 
Heury Brooke, the author of ‘Gustavus Vasa.’’ His 
determination was the bar, and his entry at the Mid- 
die Temple bears date April 23, 1747. His youthful 
impressions of England and its capital are recorded 
in graceful language in his letters to those friends 
whom he never lost, but by death; one passage is as 
applicable to the present as to the past. ‘1 don’t 
find that genius, the ‘rath primrose which forsaken 
dies,’ is patronized by any -of the nobility, so that 
writers of the first talents are left to the capricious 
patronage of the public.’’ 

It was the taste of his time to desire, if not solicit 
patronage. In our opinion literature is degraded by 
patronage, while it is honored by the friendship of 
the good and great. Nothing is so loathsome in the 
history of letters as the debased dedications which 
men of mind some years ago laid at the feet of the 
so-styled ‘‘patron!’’. Literature in our days has only 
to assert its own dignity, to be true and faithful to 
the right, to avoid ribaldry, and preserve a noble and 
brave independence ; and then its importance to the 
state, as the minister of good, must be acknowledged. 
It is only when forgetful of great purpose and great 
power, that literature is open to be forgotten or 
sneered at. Still the indifference an Englishman 
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feels toward genius, even while enjoying its fruits, 
was likely enough to check and chill the enthusiasm 
of Burke, and drive him to much mystery as to his 
early literary engagements. One of his observations 
made during his first visit to Westminster Abbey, 
while hopes and ambitions quickened his throbbing 
pulse, and he might have been pardoned for wishing 
for a resting-place in the grand mausoleum of Eng- 
land, is remarkable, as showing how little he changed, 
and how completely the youth 
‘* Was father to the man,’? 


‘* Yet after all, do you know that I would rather 
sleep in the southern corner of a country church- 
yard than in the tomb of the Capulets? I should 
like, however, that my dust should mingle with 
kindred dust; the good old expression, ‘family 
burying-ground,’ has something pleasing in it, at 
least to me.”’ 

This was his last, as it seems to have been his first 
desire; and it has found an echo in many a richly 
dowered heart. 

‘* Lay me,’’ said Allan Cunningham, “‘ where the 
daisies can grow on my grave!” and it is weli- 
known that Moore— 

‘¢ The poet of all circles’’>— 
and, as a poor Irishman once rendered it— 
‘¢ The darlint of his own,’? 


frequently expressed a desire to be buried in Sloper- 
ton beside his children. 

The future orator found the law, as a profession, 
alien to his habits and feelings, for at the expiration 
of the usua! term he was not even called to the bar. 
Some say he desired the professorship of logic at the 
University of Glasgow, and even stood the contest ; 
but this has been disputed, and if he was rejected, it 
is matter of congratulation that his talents and time 
were not confined to so narrow a sphere. At that 
period his mind was occupied by his theories on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, which were finally condensed 
and published in the shape of that essay which 
roused the world to admiration. 

Mr. Prior says, and with every show of reason, 
‘‘that Mr. Burke’s ambition of being distinguished 
in literatare, seems to have been one of his earliest, 
as it was one of his latest, passions.’’ His first 
avowed work was “‘ The Vindication of Natural So- 

ciety ;’’ but he wrote a great deal anonymously ; and 
’ the essay on ‘“‘ The Sublime and Beautiful,” triumph- 
ant as it was, must have caused him great anxiety ; 
he began it before he was nineteen, and kept it by 
him for seven years before it was published—a valu- 
able lesson to those who rush into print and mistake 
the desire for celebrity for the power which bestows 
immortality. 

The literature which is pursued chiefly in solitude 
is always of the best sort; society, which cheers and 
animates men in most employments, is an impedi- 
ment to an author if really warmed by true genius, 
and impelled by a sacred love of truth not to fritter 
away his thoughts or be tempted to insincerity. 

The genius and noble mind of Burke constituted 
him a high priest of literature; the lighter, and it 





might be the more pleasurable, enjoyments of exist- 
ence, could not be tasted without interfering with 
his pursuits ; but he knew his duty to his God, to the 
world, and to himself, and the responsibility alone 
was sufficiently weighty to bend a delicate frame, 
even when there was no necessity for laboring to 
live—but where an object is to be attained, princi- 
ples put forth or combated, God or man to be served, 
the necessity for exertion always exists, and the great 
soul must go forth on its mission. iia 

That sooner or later this strife, or love, or duty— 
pursued bravely—must tell upon all who even covet 
and enjoy their labor, the experience of the past has 
recorded; and Edmund Burke, even at that early 
period of life, was ordered to try the effects of a visit 
to Bath and Bristol, then the principal resort of the 
invalids of the United Kingdom. 

At Bath he exchanged one malady for another, for 
he became attached to Miss Nugent, the daughter of 
his physician, and in a very little time formed what, 
in a worldly point of view, would be considered an 
imprudent marriage, but which secured the happi- 
ness of his future life; she was a Roman Catholic; 
but, however unfortunate dissenting creeds are in 
many instances, in this it never disturbed the har- 
mony of their affection. 

She was a woman exactly calculated to create hap- 
piness; possessing accomplishments, goodness of 
heart, sweetness of disposition and manners, venera- 
tion for talent, a hopeful spirit to allay her husband’s 
anxieties, wisdom and love to meet his ruffled tem- 
per, and tenderness to subdue it—qualities which 
made him frequently declare “that every care 
vanished the moment he sheltered beneath his own 
roof.”’ 

Edmund Burke became a husband, and also con- 
tinued a lover—and once presented to his lady-love, 
on the anniversary ot their marriage, his idea of “a 
perfect wife.”’* 


* This as a picture is outlined with so delicate a pencil, 
and colored with such mingled purity and richness of tone, 
that we transcribe a few passages, as much in honor of the 
man who could write, as of the woman who could inspire, 
such praise :-— 

‘¢ The character of ‘ 

‘‘She is handsome, but it is beauty not arising from 
features, from complexion, or from shape. She all 
three in a high degree, but it is not by these she touches 
a heart; it is all that sweetness of temper, benevolence, 
innocence, and sensibility, which a face can express, that 
forms her beauty. She has a face that just raises your 
attention at first sight; it grows on you every moment, 
and you wonder it did no more than raise your attention 
at first. 

‘Her eyes have a mild light, but they awe when she 

leases; they command like a good man out of office, not 
os authority, but by virtue. _ 

‘‘ Her stature is not tall, she is not made to be the ad- 
miration of everybody, but the happiness of one. 

‘‘She has all the firmness that does not exclude deli- 
cacy—she has all the softness that does not imply weak- 
ness.’? 





. . . . . . 


‘¢ Her voice is a soft, low music, not formed to rule in 
public assemblies, but to charm those who can distinguish 
a company from a crowd; it has this advantage —you musi 
come close to her to hear tt. 

‘To describe her body, describes her mind; one 1s the 
transcript of the other ; her understanding is not shown in 
the variety of matgers it exerts itself on, but in the good- 
ness of the choice she makes. 

‘¢ She does not display it so much in saying or doing 
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For a considerable time after his marriage Burke 
toiled as a literary man, living at Battersea or in 
town, now writing, it is believed, jointly with his 
brother Richard and his cousin William, a work on 
the “European Settlements in America,” in two 
volumes, which, according to tradition, brought 
him, or them, only fifty pounds! then planning and 
commencing an abridgment of the “‘ History of Eng- 
land.’ 

Struggling, it may be, with difficulties brought on 
by his generous nature, and which his father’s al- 
lowance of two hundred a-year, and his own industry 
and perseverence could hardly overcome, the birth 
of a son was an additional stimulant to exertion, and, 
in conjunction with Dodsley, he established the An- 
nual Register, This work he never acknowledged, 
but his best biographers have no doubt of his having 
brought forth and nurtured the useful publication. 
A hundred pounds a volume seems to have been 
the sum paid for this labor; and Burke’s receipts for 
the money were at one time in the possession of Mr. 
Upcott. 

Long before he obtained a seat in Parliament he 
won the esteem of Doctor Johnson, who bore noble 
testimony to his virtue and talent, and what he es- 
pecially admired, and called, his ‘affluence of con- 
versation.’’ 

For a time he went to Ireland as private secretary 
to Mr. Hamilton ; distinguished from all others of his 
name as “‘ single-speech Hamilton ;”’ but disagreeing 
with this person, he nobly threw up a pension of 
three hundred a-year, because of the unreasonable 
and derogatory claims made upon his gratitude by 
Hamilton, who had procured it for him. 

While in Dublin he made acquaintance with the 
genius of the painter Barry, and though his own 
means were limited, he persuaded him to come to 
England, and received him in his house in Queen 
Anne Street, where he soon procured him employ- 
ment; he already numbered Mr., afterward Sir 
Joshua, Reynolds amongst his friends; and his cor- 
respondence with Barry might almost be considered 
a young painter’s manual, so full is it of the better 
parts of taste, wisdom, and knowledge. 

Mr. Burke was then on the threshold of Parlia- 
ment, Lord Verney arranging for his début as mem- 
ber for Wendover, in Buckinghamshire, under the 
Rockingham administration ; another star was added 
to the galaxy of that brilliant assembly, and if we 
had space it could not be devoted to a better purpose 
than to trace his glorious career in the senate; but 


striking things, as in avoiding such as she ought not to say 
or do. 


‘*No person of so few years can know the world bhet- 
ter ; no person was ever less corrupted by the knowledge. 

‘¢ Her politeness flows rather from a natural disposition 
to oblige, than from any rules on that subject, and there- 
fore never fails to strike those who understand good-breed- 
ing, and those who do not.” 


‘She has a steady and firm mind, which takes no more 
Srom the solidity of the female character, than the solidit 
of marble does from its polish and lustre. She has euch 
virtues as make us value the truly : 
She has all the winning 
faults we see in the wi 


tof our own sex. 
ces that us love even the 
end beautiful in hers.’? 





that is before all who read the history of the period, 
and we prefer to follow his footsteps in the under- 
current of private life. 

He was too successful to escape the poisoned ar- 
rows of envy, or the misrepresentations of the dis- 
appointed. Certain persons exclaimed against his 
want of consistency, and gave aa a reason that at one 
period he commended the spirit of liberty with which 
the French revolution commenced, although after a 
time he turned away in horror and disgust from a 
people who made murder a pastime, and converted 
Paris into a shambles for human flesh. 

But nothing could permanently obscure the fame 
of the eloquent Irishman. He continued to act with 
such worthiness, that, despite his schism with Charles 
James Fox, “ the people” did him the justice to be- 
lieve, that in his public conduct, he had no one view 
but the public good. 

He outlived calumny, uniting unto genius, dili- 
gence, and unto diligence, patience, and unto patience, 
enthusiasm, and to these, a knowledge, not only, it 
would seem, of all things, but of such ready applica- 
tion, that in illustration or argument his resources 
were boundless ; the wisdom of the Ancients was as 
familiar to him as the improved state of modern 
politics, science and laws; the metaphysics aad 
logics of the Schools, were to him as household 
words, and his memory was gemmed with whatever 
was most valuable in poetry, history, and the arts. 

After much toil, and the lapse of some time, he 
purchased a domain in Buckinghamshire, called 
‘‘Gregories ;’’ there, whenever his public duties 
gave him leisure, he enjoyed the repose so necessary 
to an overtaxed brain; and from Gregories some of 
his most interesting letters are dated.* Those ad- 
dressed to the painter Barry, whom his liberality 
sent to, and supported in Rome, are, as we have 
said, replete with art and wisdom ; and the delicacy 
of both him and his excellent brother Richard, while 
entreating the rough-hewn genius to prosecute his 
studies and give them pleasure by his improvement, 
are additional proofs of the beautiful union of the 
brothers, and of their oneness of purpose and deter- 
mination that Barry should never be cramped by 
want of means.t After the purchase of Gregories{ 
Mr. Burke had no settled town-house, merely occu- 
pying one for the season.- In one of his letters to 
Barry, he tells him to direct to Charles Street, St. 


* Our cut exhibits all that now remains of Gregories— 
a few walls and a portion of the old stables. Mrs. Burke, 
before her death, sold the mansion to her neighbor, Mr. 
John Du Pré, of Wilton Park. It was destroyed by fire 
soon afterward. 


+ During Barry’s five years’ residence abroad he earned 
nothing for himself, and received no supplies save from 
Edmund and Richard Burke. 


t Mr. Prior ar in his admirable Life of Burke—‘‘ How 
the money to effect this purchase was procured has given 
rise to many surmises aud reports; a considerable portion 
was his own, the bequest of his father and eider brother. 
The Marquis of Rockingham offered the loan of the amount 
required to complete the purchase ; the marquis was under 
obligations to him publicly, and peoningged or some atten- 
tion paid to the business of his large estates in Ireland. 
Less disinterested men would have settled the matter 
otherwise—the one by quartering his friend, the other, by 
being quartered, on the public purse. To the honor of 
both, a different course was pursued.’’ 
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James’s Square ; he writes also from Fludyer Street, 
Westminster, and from Gerrard Street, Soho; but 
traces of his ‘“‘ whereabouts” are next to impossible 
to find. Barry was not the only artist who profited 
by Edmund Burke’s liberality. Barret the landscape- 
painter had fallen into difficulties, and the fact coming 
to the orator’s ears, during his short tenure of power, 
he bestowed upon him a place in Chelsea Hospital, 
which he enjoyed during the remainder of his life. 

Indeed, this great man’s noble love of Art was part 
and parcel of himself; it was no affectation, and itled 
to genuine sympathy with, not only the artist’s 
triumphs, but his difficulties. He found time, amid 
all his occupations, to write letters to the irritable 
Barry, and if the painter had followed their counsel, 
he would have secured his peace and prosperity ; but 
it was far otherwise : his conduct, both in Rome and 
after his return to England, gave his friend just cause 
of offense ; though, like all others who offended the 
magnanimons Burke, he was soon forgiven. 

He never forgot his Irish friends, or the necessities 
of those who lived on the family estate ; the expan- 
sive generosity of his nature did not prevent his at- 
tending to the minor comforts of his dependents, and 
his letters ‘‘home’’ frequently breathe a most loving 
and careful spirit, that the sorrows of the poor might 
be ameliorated, and their wants relieved. 

We ought to have mentioned before that Mr. and 
Mrs. Burke’s marriage was only blessed by two 
sons; one died in childhood, the eldest grew up a 
young man of the warmest affections, and blessed 
with a considerable share of talent; to his parents he 
was every thing they could desire ; toward his mo- 
ther he exhibited the tenderness and devotion of a 
daughter, and his demeanor to his father was that of 
an obedient son, and most faithful friend ; at intervals 
he enjoyed with them the pleasure they experienced 
in receiving guests of the highest consideration ; 
amongst them the eccentric Madame De Genlis, who 
put their politeness to the test by the exercise of her 
peculiarities, and horrified the meek and amiable Sir 
Joshua Reynolds by the assumption of talents she did 
not possess. 

The publication of his reflections on the French 
Revolution, which, perhaps, never would have seen 





the light but for the rupture with Mr. Sheridan, 
which caused his opinions to be misunderstood, 
brought down the applause of Europe on a head then 
wearying of public life. 

But, perhaps, a tribute Burke valued more than 
any, remembering the adage—an adage which, un- 
happily, especially applies to Ireland, ‘‘no man is a 
prophet in his own country,” was, that on a motion 
of the provost of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1790, 
the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him in full convocation, and an address afterward 
presented in a gold box, to express the University’s 
sense of his services. When he replied to this dis- 
tinguished compliment, his town residence was in 
‘*¢ Duke street, St. James.”’ 

His term of life—over-tasked as it was—might have 
been extended to a much longer period, but that his 
deeply affectionate nature, as time passed on, ex- 
perienced several of those shocks inseparable from 
even moderate length of days; many of his friends 
died ; among others, his sister and his brother; but 
still the wife of his bosom and his son were with 
him—that son whose talents he rated as superior to 
his own, whom he had consulted for some years on 
almost every subject, whether of a public or a private 


“nature, that occurred, and very frequently preferred 


his judgment to his own. This beloved son had 
attained the age of thirty-four, when he was seized 
with rapid consumption. When the malady was re- 
cognized and acknowledged, his father took him to 
Brompton, then, as now, considered the best air for 
those affected with this cruel malady. ‘‘ Cromwell 
House,’’ chosen as their temporary residence, is 
standing still, though there is little doubt the rage for 
extending London through this once sequestered and 
rural suburb, will soon raze it to the ground, as it has 
done others of equal interest. 

We have always regarded ‘‘ Cromwell House,” as 
it is called, with veneration. In our earliest ac- 


quaintance with a neighborhood, in which we lived 
so long and still love so well, this giant dwelling, 
staring with its whited walls and balconied roof over 
the tangled gardens which seemed to cut it off from al! 
communication with the world, was associated with 
our “‘ Hero Worship” of Oliver Cromwell. We were 
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told he had lived there (what neighborhood has not its 
‘‘ Cromwell House ?’’)—that the ghastly old place had 
private stair-cases and subterranean passages—some 
under-ground communication with Kensington ;—that 
there were doors in the walls, and out ofthe walls; and, 
that if not careful you might be precipitated through 
trap-doors into some unfathoniable abyss, and en- 
counter the ghost of old Oliver himself. These tales 
operated upon our imagination in the usual way; 
and many and many a moonlight evening, while 
wandering in those green lanes—now obliterated by 
Onslow and Thurloe Squares—and listening to the 
nightingales, have we watched the huge shadows 
cast by that solitary and melancholy-looking house, 
and, as we have said, associated it with the stern and 
grand Protector of England. Upon closer investi- 
gation, how grieved we have often been to discover 
the truth, for it destroyed not only our castles in the 





air, but their inhabitants; we found that Oliver never 
resided there, but that his son, Richard, had, and was 
a rate-payer to the parish of Kensington for some time. 
To this lonely, sombre house, Mr. and Mrs. Burke 
and their son removed, in the hope that the soft mild 
air of this salubrious neighborhood might restore his 
failing strength; the consciousness of his being in 
danger was something too terrible for them to think 
of. He had just received a new appointment—an 
appointment suited to his tastes and expectations; he 
must take possession of it in a little time. He was 
their child, their friend, their treasure, their all ! 
Surely God would spare him to close their eyes. 
How could death and he meet together? They en- 
treated him of God, by prayer, and supplication, and 
tears that flowed until their eyes were dry and their 
eyelids parched—but all in vain. The man, in his 
prime of manhood, was stricken down ; we transcribe 


Cromweii House, Old Brompton. 


from an article in the Quarterly Review, on “ Fon- 
tenelle’s Signs of Death,” the brief account of his 
last moments :— 

4¢ Burke’s son, upon whom his father has conferred 
something of his own celebrity, heard his parents 
sobbing in another room at the prospect of an event 
they knew to be inevitable. He rose from his bed, 
joined his illustrious father, and endeavored to engage 
him in a cheerful conversation. Burke continued 
silent, choked with grief. His son again made an 
effort to console him. ‘I am under no terror,’ he 
said; ‘I feel myself better, and in spirits, and yet 
my heart flutters, { know not why. Pray, talk to 
me, sir, talk of religion : talk of morality ; talk, if you 
will, of indifferent subjects.’ Here a noise attracted 
his notice, and he exclaimed, ‘ Does it rain?—No; 
it is the rustling of the wind through the frees.’ 
The whistling of the wind and the waving of the 





trees brought Milton’s majestic lines to his mind, and 
he repeated them with uncommon grace and effect :— 


‘ His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship, wave !? 

A second time he took up the sublime and melodious 
strain, and, accompanying the action to the word, 
waved his own hand in token of worship, and sunk 
into the arms of his father a corpse. Not a sensation 
told him that in an instant he would stand in the pre- 
sence of the Creator to whom his body was bent in 
homage, and whose praises still resounded from his 
lips.” 

The account which all the biographers of Burke 
give of the effect this bereavement produced upon 
his parents is most fearlul even to read; what must 
it have been to witness! His mother seems to have 
regained her self-possession sooner than his father. 
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In one of his letters to the late Baron Smith, he 
writes—‘‘ So heavy a calamity has fallen upon me 
as to disable me from business, and disqualifies me 
for repose. The existence I have—I do not know 
that I can call life. Good nights 10 you— 
{ never have any.’? And again— The life which 
has been so embittered cannot long endure. The 
grave will soon close over me and my dejections.” 
To Lord Auckland he writes—“ For myself, or for 
my family (alas! I have none,) [ have nothing te 
hope or to fear in this world.’’? And again, in another 
letter—‘* The storm has gone over me, and I lie like 
one of those old oaks which the late hurricane has 
scattered about me. I am stripped of all my honors, 
I lie prostrate on the earth; [ am alone, I have none 
to meet my enemies in the gate. I greatly deceive 
myself, if in this hard season of life, I would give a 
peck of refuse wheat for all that is called fame and 
honor in the world.” 


There is something in the “ wail’? and character 


of these laments that recalls the mournful Psalms of 
David; like the Psalmist he endeavored to be com- 
forted, but it was by an effort. His political career 
was shrouded forever—the motive to his great exer- 
tions was destroyed—but his mind, wrecked as it had 
been, could not remain inactive. In 1795 his private 
reply to Mr. Smith’s letter, requesting his opinion 
of the expediency of, and necessity for, Catholic 
Emancipation, got into public circulation ; and in that 
singular document, though he did not enter into the 
details of the question with as much minuteness as 
he would previously have done, he: pleaded for the 
removal of the whole of the disabilities of the Roman 
Catholic body. From time to. time he put forth a 
small work on some popular question. He originated 
several plans for benefiting the poor in his own neigh- 
borhood. He had a windmill in his park for the pur- 
pose of supplying the poor with cheap bread, which 
bread was served at his own table; and, as if cling- 
ing to the memory of the youth of his son; he formed 
a plan for the establishment of an emigrant school at 
Penn, where the children of those who hud perished 
by the guillotine or the sword amid the French con- 
vulsions, could be received, supported, and educated. 
He made a generous appeal to government for the 
benefit of these children, which was as generously 
responded to. The house appropriated to this hu- 
mane purpose had been inhabited by Burke’s old 
friend, General Haviland ; and after his death several 
emigreé French priests sheltered within its walls. 
Until his last fatal illness Mr. Burke watched over 
the establishment with the solicitude of a friend and 
the tenderness of a father. The Lords of the Trea- 
sury allowed fifty pounds per month for its sus- 
tenance: the Marquis of Buckingham made them a 
present of a brass cannon and a stand of colors. 
When the Bourbons were restored in 1814, they re- 
lieved the government from this charge, and the in- 
stitution was dissolved in 1820; in 1822 “ Tyler’s 
Green House,” as it was called, was sold in lots, 
pulled down, and carried away: thus, Burke’s own 
dwelling being destroyed by fire, and this building, 
sanctified by his sympathy and goodness, razed to 








the ground, little remains to mark the locality of 
places where all the distinguished men of the age 
congregated around ‘the Burkes,’? and where 
Edmund, almost to the last, extended hospitalities, 
coveted and appreciated by all who had any pre- 
tensions to be considered as distinguished either by 
talent or fortune. 

It has frequently struck us as strange, the morbid 
avidity with which the world seizes upon the slight- 
est evidence of abstraction in great men, to declare 
that their minds are fading or impoverished: the 
public gapes for every trifle calculated to prove that 
the palsied fingers can no longer grasp the intellec- 
tual sceptre, and that the well-worn and hard-earned 
bays are as a crown of thorns to the pulseless brow. 
It was in those days whispered in London that the 
great orator had become imbecile immediately after 
the publication of his ‘‘ Letter to a Noble Lord ;’’ 
and that he wandered about his park kissing his cows 
and horses. 

A noble friend went immediately to Beaconsfield 
to ascertain the truth, and was delighted to find Mr. 
Burke anxious to read him passages from “A Regi- 
cide Peace,’’ which he was then writing; afler a 
little delicate manceuvring on his part to ascertain 
the truth, Mr. Burke told him a touching incident 
which proved the origin of this calumny on his inte!l- 
lectual powers. 

An old horse, a great favorite of his son’s, and his 
constant companion when both were full of life and 
health, had been turned out at the death of his mas- 
ter to take his run of the park for the remainder of 
his life, at ease, with, strict injunctions to the ser- 
vants that he should neither be ridden nor molested 
by any one. While musing one day, loitering along, 
Mr. Burke perceived this -worn-out, old servant 
come.close up to him; and, at length, after some 
moments spent in viewing his person, followed by 
seeming recollection and confidence, he deliberately 
rested his head upon his bosom. The singularity of 
the action itself; the remembrance of his dead son, 
its late master—who occupied so much of his 
thoughts at all times—and the apparent attachment, 
tenderness, and intelligence of the creature toward 
him—as if it could sympathize with his inward sor- 
row—rushing at once into his mind, totally over- 
powered his firmness, and throwing his arms over its 
neck he wept long and loudly. 

But though his lucid and beautiful mind, however 
agonized, remained unclouded to the last, and his 
affections glowed toward his old friends as warmly 
as ever, his bodily health was failing fast: one of the 
last letters he ever dictated was to Mary Leadbeater, 
the daughter of his old friend and master—Shackle- 
ton: this lady was subsequently well known in Ire- 
land as the author of “ Cottage Dialogues.’’? The 
first literary attempt, we believe, made toward the 
improvement of the lower order of Irish, was by her 
faithful and earnest pen : to this letter, congratulating 
her on the birth of a son, is a P.S., where the invalid 
says: 

“T have been at Bath these four months to no 
purpose, and am therefore to be removed to my own 
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house at Beaconsfield to-morrow, to be nearer to a 
habitation more permanent ; hwmbly and fearfully 
hoping that my better part may find a better man- 
sion !”’ 

It would seem as if he anticipated the hour of his 
passing away. He sent sweet messages of loving- 
kindness to all his friends, entreating and exchanging 
pardons ; recapitulated his motives of action on vari- 
ous political emergencies; gave directions as to his 
funeral; and then listened with attention to some 
serious papers of Addison on religious subjects, and 
on the immortality of the soul. His attendants after 
this were in the act of removing him to his bed; 
when, indistinctly invoking a blessing on all around 
him, he sunk down and expired on the 9th of July, 
1797, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

“His end,” said his friend, Doctor Lawrence, 
“was suited to the simple greatness of mind which 
he displayed through life: every way unaffected, 
without levity, without ostentation, full of natural 
grace and dignity, he appeared neither to wish nor 
to dread, but patiently and placidly to await the ap- 
pointed hour of his dissolution.” 

It was almost impossible to people, in fancy, the 
tattered and neglected church-yard of Beaconsfield 
—as it now is—with those who swelled the funeral 
pomp of the greatest ornament of the British senate : 
to imagine the titled pall-bearers, where the swine 
were tumbling over graves and rooting at head- 
stones. Seldom, perhaps—never in England—had 
we seen a church-yard so little cared for as that; 
where the tomb of Waller* renders the surrounding 
disorder ‘in a sacred place”? more conspicuous by 
its lofty pretensions; and where the church is re- 
garded as the mausoleum of Edmund Burke. Surely 
the *‘ decency of church-yards’’ ought to be enforc- 
ed, if those to whom they should be sacred trusts 
neglect or forget their duty. That the church-yard 
of Beaconsfield—which has long been considered ‘a 
shrine ’’—should be suffered to remain in the state in 
which we saw it, is a disgrace not only to the town 
but to England: it was differently cared for during 
Burke’s life-time; and though his Will expressed a 
disinclination to posthumous honors and unnecessary 
expense, never were mourners more sincere—never 
did there arise to the blue vault of heaven the in- 
cense of greater and more deepfelt sorrow, than 
from the multitude who assembled in and around 
the church, while the mortal remains of Edmund 
Burke were placed in the same vault with his son 
and brother. 

The tablet to his memory, placed on the wall of 
the south aisle of the church, records his last resting 
place with the relatives just named, as well as the 
fact of the same grave containing the body of his 
“entirely beloved and incomparable wife,” who 
died in 1812, at the age of 76. 

* Waller was a resident in this vicinity, in which his 
landed property chiefly lay. He lived in the family man- 
sion named Wells’ Court—a property still in the posses- 
sion of his descendants. His tomb is a table monument of 
white marble, upon which rises a p id, resting on 
skulls with bat’s wings: it is a peculiar but picturesque 


addition to the church-yard, and trom its situation, close 
to the walk, attracts much attention. 
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The Tomb of Edmund Burke.* 


Deeply do we deplore that the dwelling where he 
enjoyed so much that renders life happy, and suffered 
what sanctifies and prepares us for a better world, 
exists no longer; but his name is incorporated with 
our history, and adds another to the list of the great 
men who have been called into life and received 
their first and best impressions in Ireland : and if Ire- 
land had given nothing to her more prosperous sister 
than the extraordinary men—the men of practical 
utility—of the past and present century, she merits 
her gratitude for the gifts which bestow so much 
honor and glory on the *‘ United Kingdoms.”’ 

Mrs. Burke previous to her death sold the mansion 
to her neighbor, Mr. John Du Pre, of Wilton Park. 
Mrs. Haviland, Mr. Burke’s niece, lived with her 
to the last, though she did not receive the portion o! 
her fortune to which she was considered entitled. 
Her son, Thomas Haviland Burke, grand-nephew of 
Edmund, became the lineal representative of the 
family ; but the library, and all the tokens of respect 
and admiration which he received from the good and 
from the whcle world, went with the property to 
Mrs. Burke’s nephew, Mr. Nugent. Some of the 
sculpture which ornamented the house now graces 
the British Museum. 

The mansion was burnt on the 23rd of April, 1813. 
The ground where it stood is unequal—made so, in 
some instances, apparently, by the debris of the 
ruined structure: parts of the park-wall remain, and 
many fine old trees yet flourish there, beneath whose 
shade we picture the meeting between the mourning 
father and the favorite horse of his lost son. 


* Our engraving exhibits his simple tablet as seen from 
the central aisle of the church, immediately in front of the 
pew in which Burke and his family always sat. 
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There is a full-length portrait of Edmund Burke in 
the Examination Hal! of the Dublin University. All 
such portraits shouid be copied and preserved in our 
own Houses of Parliament—a meet honor to the 
dead, and a stimulant to the living to ‘‘go and do 
likewise.”’** It hardly realizes, however, the idéal 
of Burke: perhaps no portrait could. What Miss 


* The late Queen Caroline, when Princess of Wales, 
requested the widow of Edmund Burke to let her have a 
cast taken from the bust of her husband; and the widow 
anxious for his honor—as Her Royal Highness said it 
should be one in a gallery she wasabout to form of British 
Worthies—presented the Princess with the rye ws The 
collection was never formed ; and at the sale of Her Royal 
Highness’ effects at Connaught House, it was discovered 
amongst. the rubbish and put up for sale. There.was a 
contest for its possession between Turnerelli the sculptor 
and Mrs. Thomas Haviland: the lady bought her uncle’s 
bust, and some time afterward Mr. Haviland presented it 
to the British Museum. Prior’s Life of Burke. 





Edgeworth called the ‘‘ground-plan of the face,’’ is 
there; but we must imagine the varying expression, 
the light of the bright, quick eyes, the eloquence of the 
unclosed lips, the storm which could gather thunder- 
clouds on the well-formed brow: but we have far 
exceeded our limits, without exhausting our subject, 
and with Dr. Parr, in his memorable character of the 
man, still would speak of Burke— 

‘“‘Of Burke—by whose sweetness-Athens herself 
would have been soothed; with whose amplitude 
and exuberance she would have been enraptured; 
and on whose lips that prolific mother of genius and 
science would have adored, confessed—the Goddess 
of Persuasion.” 

Alas! we have lingered long at his Shrine, and yet 
our praise is not half-spoken. 
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Villette. By Currer Bell, Author of ** Shirley,” “* Jane 
Eyre,” etc. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

It seems to us that this novel exhibits more real power 
both in thought and style than ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ though it is 
inferior in interest to the latter work, and will have less 
popularity. It does not deal so much as Jane Eyre in 
the paradoxes of passion and character, and has less of 
that stimulating interest which comes from giving the 
reader electric shocks of surprise in the developments of 
character and the linking of incidents. But it appears to 
us a more sustained, harmonious and noble work. Its 
hold upon the reader’s mind is firm and steady from be- 
ginning to end, and those portions which describe moods 
of mind are quite as interesting as those devoted to narrat- 
ing incidents. The peculiar individuality impressed on 
‘¢ Jane Eyre’? is reproduced here, but it is an individuality 
deepened and refined without losing its vigor and audacity. 
The novel is in the form of autobiography. The heroine, 
not amiable, not lovely, and rejoicing in the homely cog- 
nomen of Lucy Snowe, but capable of being stirred by the 
deepest sentiments and stung by the fiercest passions, is 
finely represented. This is the favorite character of the 
authoress, and is so constantly reproduced that we think 
it must have its root in her own individual consciousness. 
The trials of heart and head wkich Lucy passes through 
are also described with such a terrible closeness of expres- 
sion, as to convey the impression that they record suffer- 
ings experienced rather than sufferings imagined. The 
representation of these sufferings is only relieved to the 
reader by their being ever connected with a strength of 
nature which we feel sure will conquer in the end. 

The purpose of the book seems to be the illustration of 
the idea that character is destiny, and that what is called 
fate is really disposition. The authoress, keeping this 
general idea in view, also grapples with that great social 
fact, so provoking to every person who has come in con- 
tact or collision with it, that our fate appears often to be 
determined, not by our real character and disposition, but 
by the misconceptions of others in relation to both. Lucy 
Snowe, for example, is at first the victim of these mis- 
conceptions. Her nature is deep and strong but unde- 
monstrative, and Graham, whom she passionately loves, 
considers her as little better thana prude. Itis impossible 





in the nature of things that he should understand her, much 
less love her ; and though her love for him is stifled almost 
at the expense of her life, the reader still feels that her 
union with him would have been a non-fulfillment of the 
destiny prophesied in her character. M. Paul is her na- 
tural counterpart, a man whom most young ladies could 
not possibly love, whomit would have been a gross viola- 
tion of probability for the authoress to have made in love 
with any other of her female characters, but whom Lucy 
Snowe inevitably loves. 

Most of the incidents of the novel are comparatively 
trifling. They become events only by being connected 
with passion and character. The book would be porten- 
tously dull if it were not pervaded through and through 
with the vitality of a realizing mind. The little occur- 
rences of a boarding-school for young ladies are made the 
occasions for the experience of the deepest emotions, and 
awake thoughts ‘‘that wander through eternity.’’ For 
the construction of a plot, in which the external events 
have an interest of their own, the author has no talent, yet 
she seems to find no difficulty in making the most ordi- 
nary incidents serve the purpose of the most tragic pas- 
sions, and fascinate and fasten attention. The book is, 
therefore, a purely mental product, and every page bears 
the mark of having been shaped in the “quick forge and 
working-house of thought.’ 

In passing from the consideration of the novel as a work 
of the intellect to an estimate of its pervading tone and 
sentiment, we have less to praise. The authoress has 
evidently had an experience of life which has embittered 
her spirit, and her representations of her own sex, espe- 
cially, are caustic and severe. Madame Beck, Zélie St. 
Pierre, and Ginevra Fanshawe, are well delineated, but 
every stroke is a satire on women, if not on woman. Her 
experience of actual women has been an unfortunate one, 
and the characters she draws from observation have de- 
ceit, impurity, or frivolity as their prominent character- 
istic. Paulina, in the present novel, who seems an ex- 
ception to this remark, is an exquisite ideal creation, the 
product of imagination not the revelation of experience, 
and she floats through the book sweetly and airily, but 
without the substantial life of the other female delinea- 
tions. The authoress, in fact, is ‘‘a strong-minded wo- 
man,’’ a hardy, self-relying egotist from the very strength 
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of her individuality ; and she has stores of vitriolic con- 
tempt and scorn for her weak sisters. The general tone 
of her mind is not genial, and fine, and sharp, as is her 
insight into character. She contrives to throw over her 
subtlest representations the bitterness of her own spirit, 
and her detecting glance falls more readily on faults and 
meanness than on virtues. The latent satire is made all 
the more biting by the sort of scornful toleration and sar- 
castic charity she affects to have for the meanness she de- 
picts. This quality is especially prominent in her cha- 
racterization of Madame Beck, but the spirit of the thing 
pervades the whole book, There is a little Satanic drop 
of misanthropy in her moral nature, which gives its sting- 
ing flavor even to her religion. 

There are many splendid passages in the novel, but the 
greatest of all is, perhaps, the description of Rachel, the 
actress. We cannot resist the temptation to quote a para- 
graph or two, as it indicates the closeness of the author’s 
style to things, and the intensity of feeling which carries 
her right into the heart of what she represents : 

“She rose at nine that December night; above the 
horizon I saw her come. She could shine yet with pale 


grandeur and steady might, but that star verged already 
on its judgment-day. Seen near, it was a chaos—hollow, 
half-consumed—an orb perished or perishing—half lava, 
half-glow. 


‘¢ For a while—a long while—I thought it was only a 
woman, though an unique woman, that moved in might 
and grace before this multitude. By-and-by I recognized 
my mistake. Behold! I found upon her something neither 
of woman nor of man: in each of her eyes sat a devil. 
These evil forces bore her through the tragedy, kept up 
her feeble strength—for she was but a frail creature—and 
as the action rose and the stir deepened—how wildly they 
shook her with the passions of the pit! They wrote HELL 
on her straight, haughty brow. They tuned her voice to 
the note of torment. They writhed her regal face to a de- 
moniac mask. Hate and Murder, and Madness incarnate 
she stood. 

‘* Tt was a marvelous sight, a mighty revelation. 

‘* Tt was a spectacle low, horrible, immoral. 


‘*T have said that she does not resent her grief. No; 
the weakness of that word would make it a lie. To her, 
what hurts becomes immediately embodied; she looks on 
it as a thing that can be attacked, worried down, torn in 
shreds. Scarcely a substance herself, she grapples to con- 
flict with abstractions. Before calamity, she is a tigress ; 
she rends her woes, shivers them in convulsed abhorrence. 
Pain, for her, has no result in good; tears water no harvest 
of wisdom; on sickness, on death itself, she looks with 
the eye of a rebel. Wicked, perhaps, she is, but she is 
also strong, and her strength has conquered Beauty, has 
overcome Grace, and bound both at her side, captives 
peerlessly fair, and docile as fair. Even in the uttermost 
frenzy of energy is each moral movement royally, im- 
perially, incedingly upborne. Her hair, flying loose in 
revel or war, is stili an angel’s hair, and glorious under a 
halo. Fallen insurgent, banished, she remembers the 
heaven where she rebelled. Heaven’s light, following 
her exile, pierces its confines, and discloses their forlorn 
completeness.’ 

The description of the death scene, and of its interrup- 
tion, is even finer than what we have quoted. 

“Toward midnight, when the deepening tragedy black- 
ened to the death-scene, and all held their breath, when 
the whole theatre was hushed, when the vision of all. eyes 
centered in one point, when all ears listened toward one 





quarter—nothing being seen but the white form sunk on a 
seat, quivering in conflict with her last, her worst-hated, 
her visibly conquering foe—nothing heard but her throes, 
her gaspings, breathing yet of mutiny, panting still de- 
fiance ; when, as it seemed, an inordinate will, convulsing 
a perishing mortal frame, bent it to battle with doom and 
death, fought every inch of ground, sold dear every drop 
of blood, resisted to the latest the rape of every fuculty, 
would see, would hear, would breathe, would live, up to, 
within, well nigh beyond the moment when death says to 
all sense and being, 


‘ Thus far, and no farther’— 


‘Just then a stir, pregnant with omen, rustled behind 
the scenes—feet ran, voices spoke. What was it? de- 
manded the whole house. A flame, a smell of smoke 
replied. 

‘‘¢ Fire!’ rang through the gallery. ‘ Fire!’ was re- 
peated, re-echoed, yelled forth; and then, and faster than 
pen can set it down, came panic, rushing, crushing—a 
blind, selfish, cruel chaos !”? 


a 


Homes of American Authors. New York: G. P. Putnam 


§ Co. 


This is the most delightful book we have perused for a 
long time—a combination of homestead sketches, portraits, 
autographs and gracefully written biographical reminis- 
cences such as no American can read without feelings of 
interest and pleasure; interest, in the story of those who 
have furnished us with the first fruits of American litera- 
ture, and pleasure, to know that the muses in this country 
have rewarded their votaries with such very comfortable 
quarters—attic residences, in fact, but mot in the old Grub 
Street sense of the term. Absorbed in this book, we have 
allowed our feelings and ourselves to make pilgrimages to 
and fro, in the land of literary things, mindful only of the 
pleasant and picturesque of the routes. We have greeted 
Audubon, in his suburban parlor, in the midst of antlers, 
stuffed birds and drawings ; and gazed at the Shawangunk 
and Katskill mountains from the terrace of Paulding’s 
dwelling ; and looked from the lawn at Sunny Side, on 
that Hudson scenery which Washington Irving has im- 
mortalized ; and seen Bryant—without venturing too near 
that stern-looking rates, however—going about at Roslyn 
in a broad-brimmed hat; and keeping our own firmly on 
our head, looked away seaward from Dana’s house at 
Cape Ann; and sat in Prescott’s cottage at Nahant; and 
stared to see Fenimore Cooper carrying a string of onions 
in Broadway ; and admired the elegance of Everett’s li- 
brary; and sat, “‘ an earthly guest,’? in Emerson’s parlor 
among the rigid and russet-eating philosophers who would 
not unbend. We have gone with a reverent recollection 
into the elegant and historic mansion of the Poet-Profes- 
sor, Longfellow— 

‘‘ Made famous by the pen 

And glorious by the sword”’— 
to use the words of the great Marquis of Montrose; a 
place invested with the double charm of poetic interest 
and the renown of the most stainless soldier that ever 
drew a blade, and exercising henceforth, a double attrac- 
tion for the pilgrims of glory and genius. We have also 
been wandering in the spirit through Concord and Salem, 
and trying to pick acquaintance with that shyest of men— 
Cowper scarcely excepted—Nathaniel Hawthorne; gazing 
anon, on the house where Daniel Webster came into the 
world, and that other in which he died, and admiring that 
aristocratic old house of Oliver’s at Cambridge, where 
Lowel! the poet was born. Before our eyes has passed a 
crowd of memorable and absorbing imagec, and after so 
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much reverie in a charmed atmosphere, it is with a sort 
of depression that we come back into the light of common 
day. 

These notices of the local habitations of our distinguish- 
ed names are partly biographical and give glimpses of the 
careers of those they treat of. They are written in an 
animated and graphic style by some of the best American 
writers; and nothing is wanting to make the book an ad- 
mired and popular one. The publishers have brought it 
out in an elegant typographical dress, and the portraits 
scattered throughout it—the fine, good-natured face of 
Irving, the massive head of Cooper, and the brave intel- 
lectual developments of Hawthorne—are executed in the 
most delicate style of art. Altogether, it is a choice book 
for any American library—having done in the most satis- 
factory style for American authors what the Howitts have 
done for those of England. 

We are glad to perceive that there is to be another 
volume on the same themes—in which Halleck and others 
will find a place, and the possible Longfellows and Bry- 
ants of a future day, get a modicum of lithograph and ty- 
pography, to cheer their motions as they climb the Par- 
nassian pathways. We had marked so many portions of 
this book for extract that we find we have forgot the space 
at our disposal, and must omit them. 





Mr. Brown’s Letters toa Young Man About Town, The 
Proser, and Other Papers. By W. M. Thackeray. New 
York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Mr. Brown’s letters are models of shrewd worldly wis- 
dom, and the morality is capital for club-men and diners- 
out. Occasionally a touch of Thackeray’s peculiar pathos 
relieves the bland selfishness of Mr. Brown. The letters 
display great knowledge of society, and acutely satirize 
all individual vanity, self-importance, and affectation 
which disturb the geniality of a social meeting. Among 
the other papers in the volume we have been especially 
delighted with that on ‘Science at Cambridge.’? We 
cannot refrain from quoting the letter of Benjamin Bendigo, 
asking for the appointment of Professor of Self-Defense. 
It is as richly humorous as any thing of the kind in Tom 
Hood. 


“To His Roi, HicGHNEss THE CHANSLOR, and the 
Nobs of the University of Cambridge. 
** Tom Springs. 


‘Sein perposials for astabblishing new Purfessurships 
in the Univussity of Cambridge (where there is litell enuff 
now lurnt, as Evins knows) I beg leaf to hoffer myself to 
your Royal Ighness as Purfessur of Sulf-defens, which 
signts [science] I old to be both nessary and useful to 
every young man. 

‘‘T ave sean on his entry into life without knowing the 
use of his ands, a young chap flored by a fellar of ¥ his 
sighs; and all for the want of those fust principills which 
a few terms under me would give him. 


“‘T old that the fust use of a man’s ands is to fight with; 
and that the fust and most nessary duty of a fellar is to 
know how to defend his nob. 

“T should like to know in some instanses whether all 
your Algibry and Mathamadix, your Greek and Latn and 
that, would serve a young gent half so well as a good 
nollidge of sparring and fibbing, which I shall be appy to 
teach him, has also to serve any Ead of any Ouse in the 
Unaversaty. 

‘ Peraps I could not stand up before Dr. Biggwhigg and 
Dr. Squaretoes in the Latn Mathemadics; but could they 
stand up to me with the gloves? Why, I would wop 





them with one and, and ingage to make the young geatle- 
men of the Univussity to do likewise. 

‘* Therefore I propose to your Royal Ighness and the 
Eads of Ouses, to allow the manly and trew Scients of 
Boxint to be took up for honors by the young gentlemen 
of Cambridge. Igsaminations might be eld in the Sennit 
House, both with and without the mufflers—it would be 
a pretty site—plesnt to parints (for what sight can be 
nobler than for a fond mother to see a gallint young feller 
pitchin into his man in good style, or taking his punish- 
ment like a trump?’) and would etract quantities of 
foreigners and ladies to the Univarsity, like the Hancient 
games of the Roman Athleeks. 

‘‘ The Criss Purfessurship in the branch of Mathama- 
tical Science, which I’m blest if it is n’t, I purpose to 
your Roil Consideration, and ham, 

‘* With the deepest respect, 
‘¢ Your Royal Highness’s obedient to command, 
‘* BENJAMIN BENDIGO !”’ 


English Items; or Microscopic Views of England and 
Englishmen. By Matt. F. Ward, author of ** Letters 
Srom Three Continents.’? New York: D. Appleton § 
Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


A keen but generally tolerant critic of current literature 
has given it as his opinion, that the present yolume reads 
to him as though it were written with “a bowie knife 
dipped in tobacco juice.’? Mr. Ward stabs and spits at 
England rather than criticizes her. He evidently hates 
the nation, but he so lacks judgment in its expression, that 
his strong points do not tell. We, for instance, think that 
the substance of much that he says regarding our intellec- 
tual and social dependence on England, is true and valu- 
able, and ought to be impressed on the minds of our peo- 
ple, but his manner of stating it is so petulant and waspish 
as to have the effect of falsehood. His book, as a whole, 
tends to confirm national prejudices and intensify national 
hatreds. It out-Trollope’s Trollope, and exhibits in an 
exaggerated form the worst style of the worst models for 
travelers—the style, namely, of English tourists in Ame- 
rica, But there is one passage so elaborately and bril- 
liantly indefensible, that we rather like it, as a racy ex- 
pression of willful character. We refer to that portion of 
the volume in which Mr. Ward, referring to the charge 
brought by Englishmen against the spitting habits of our 
free and enlightened citizens, adjures his countrymen to 
spiton! This reaches the heroic in whim. The spirit of 
the whole passage, indeed, is the very poetry of saliva, 
and a new Muse is added to the old Nine. Mr, Ward 
rises to an enthusiasm so ideal, that we can almost con- 
ceive of the passage as having been written after an invo- 
cation to the muse of the spit-box : ‘ 


‘¢ Expectoration, Heavenly maid, descend !”? 


It would be unjust, however, not to state that the 
volume evinces a good deal of talent and information, and 
we hope to meet Mr. Ward again in some book in which 
his information will be divorced from caprice and his ta- 
lent from ill-nature. 


Lady Bird. A Tale. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
Author of “Grantley Manor,’’ etc. New York: D. 
Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


There is such a richness of fancy, of feeling, and of style 
in this novel, that the reader is charmed even while his 
judgment is unsatisfied as to consistency of character and 
probability of incident. The diction of the authoress is 
remarkably vigorous, clear, and fluent. ; 
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The Lives of the Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strick- 
land. Vol.3. New York: Harper § Brothers. 

This volume commences the life of Mary, the Queen of 
Scotland, but it will take at least another volume to com- 
plete it. The authoress thinks that she has collected a 
sufficient number of related facts to give a fair view of 
Mary’s life and character. She is evidently disposed to 
take Mary’s side in the controversies relating to her con- 
duct. The narrative, though diffuse, is exceedingly inter- 
esting, and is made all the more racy by a sort of dramatic 
representation of the personages of the time, who appear 
in their own peculiar costume, and talk in their own rude 
and vigorous language. John Knox, especially, is done 
admirably, and the frequent extracts from his writings, 
especially those which detail his conversations with the 
queen, are very skillfully introduced. The defect of the 
work comes from the absence in Miss Strickland’s mind 
of that penetrating sagacity which discerns the real signifi- 
cance of facts, and interprets events as well as describes 
them. She has, for instance, no accurate perception of 
Mary’s character, and her biography when completed 
will probably present a richer mass of materials, and more 
inaccurate deductions from them, than any other work that 
has been written on the subject. We may also add that 


it will probably be the most readable of any. 


The Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and Wil- 
liam. Translated and Arranged from the German of 
Klencke and Schlesier. By Juliette Bauer. With Por- 
traits. New York: Harper § Brother. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Sydney Smith, in noticing in the Edinburgh Review a 
bad translation of a French novel, suggested as an expla- 
nation of the wretchedness of the English into which it 
had been ‘“‘ done,’? that it was probably the work of some 
Scotchman ‘‘who had just been caught.’? The present 
translation would seem to have been made by a German 
cousin of Sydney’s Sawney. We like the matter of the 
book very much, but the style is harsh, obscure, ungram- 
matical, inelegant—‘‘ a combination of defects, natural and 
acquired.”? For exquisite meanness and meagreness of 
expression, variegated by touches of tumidity and explo- 
sions of bombast, this translation equals any Grub street 
version of a Latin classic. The meaning of the German 
writer is continually strangled in the effort of getting it 
into execrable English. Yet bad as the translation is, the 
subjects of the two biographies occupy so prominent a 
position in the world of science and letters, that the book 
will be read in spite of its glaring defects. If translated 
out of its present gibberish into tolerable English, it would 
be worthy of an extensive circulation. 


Clara Moreland, or Adventures in the Far South West. 
By Emerson Bennett. Embellished with Original 
Engravings from drawings by Stephens. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson. 

This work, full of adventure and bold sketches of 
western life, has already received the stamp of public ap- 
proval, from the fact, that the Saturday Evening Post, 
through the columns of which paper the story ran for some 
twelve weeks, added to its edition during that period 
some twelve thousand subscribers. It is now issued ina 
very excellent form, in a single volume, by the enter- 
prising publisher, whose imprint it bears; and is illus- 
trated in most attractive style by Stephens, whose artistic 
abilities need no encomium from us. The book must com- 
mand a large sale, as well from the spirit of the work 


itself, as from the taste of Mr. Peterson displayed in its 
publication. 





Ruth. By the Author of “‘ Mary Barton,’’ Boston: Tick- 
nor, Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 

This novel is published from the advanced sheets of the 
London edition. It isa work of remarkable power both 
of thought and passion. Its representations of character 
are life-like to a degree almost painful. There are scenes 
in the work of such tragic pathos as to stir and melt the 
most callous sensibilities. The object of the novel is to 
exhibit the purification and exaltation of character through 
suffering. The retribution that falls upon Ruth would be 
deemed excessive, did not the reader instinctively per- 
ceive that each terrible blow is, with her, an occasion for 
the development of a new grace of character. Taking the 
novel as a whole, it may be said that no work of fiction 
has been published for many years more worthy of being 
generally read, and of taking a permanent place in the lite- 
rature of romance. 


Stoddard’s Adventures in Fairy Land.—Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields, of Boston, have issued a beautiful little 
volume, written by R. H. Stoddard, and beautifally illus- 
trated, under the title of Adventures in Fairy Land. 
Stoddard is widely known as a poet of great delicacy of 
sentiment and inexhaustible richness of fancy, and this 
volume of prose will fully sustain his reputation in all 
poetical qualities of heart and brain. It is a series of 
charming allegories, written for children, but calculated 
to delight the old as well as the young. There are pas- 
sages of greater eloquence, and displaying more absolute 
command of expression, in this series of ‘‘ Adventures,” 
than even in his published poems. The allegory of the 
Poet, especially, evinces the unmistakable inspiration of 
the Muse. We trust that this exquisite volume will ob- 
tain a wide circulation. 

A Winter in Madeira; and Summer in Spain and Fio- 
rence. By John A, Diz. New York: D. Appleton § 

Co. 1 vol. 12mo, 


This is the fifth edition of Mr. Dix’s work. Its de- 
scriptions of scenery and character are so clear, condensed 
and true, that we do not wonder at its surviving so many 
records of similar journeys. One story is so characteristic 
of a certain class of tourists belonging to our dearly be- 
loved country, that we must refer to it. Mr. Dix ex- 
presses to a Connecticut Yankee he meets on shipboard, 
his determination to stop at Malaga to see the great ca- 
thedral. ‘“ Well,’ was the reply, ‘I would stop there, if 
for nothin’ else, jest to see the meetin’ house.” 

The Heir of Redclyffe. By the Author of the “* Two Guar- 
dians,”” etc. New York: -D. Appleton § Co. 2 vols. 
12mo, 


The substance of this novel is excellent, but it is “‘ long 
drawn out.’? The characters of Guy and Amy, however, 
are so good that the time spent in making their acquaint- 
ance will hardly be regretted. The work, too, is essen- 
tially pure and moral, and may be read for improvement if 
not for delight. 

Labor and Love. A Tale of English Life. Boston: Tick- 
nor, Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is an interesting story, devoted to the inculcation 
of practical duties. Its spirit is well indicated by its 
motto from Pestalozzi: ‘‘ It is no small thing for men to 
be united for a holy purpose. They must sanctify them- 
selves in their union, that their purpose may remain to 
them a holy purpose, and that the work of their hands also 
may be holy.’’ 
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Notes and Lectures upon Shakspeare, with other Literary 


Remains of S. T. Coleridge. New York: Harper § 
Brothers. 


The present publication is for the most part a reprint of 
what was first published in 1836, under the title of “‘ Lite- 
rary Remains.’’ Public opinion has long since settled 
down as to the extraordinary character of these fragments. 
It is not our purpose, at this late day, to review them 
afresh. We open the volume rather to revive the recol- 
lection of some of those striking passages with which 
it abounds. How much truth, as well as point, is con- 
tained in the following definition of poetry : 


‘ Poetry is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to 
science. Poetry is opposed to science, and prose to metre. 
The proper and immediate object of science is the ac- 
quirement, or communication, of truth; the proper and 
immediate object of poetry is the communication of im- 
mediate pleasure,’? 

Rvuiine IpEas.—* The wise only possess ideas; the 
greater part of mankind are possessed by them. Robinson 
Crusoe was not conscious of the master-impulse, even 
because it was his master, and had taken, as he says, full 
possession of him. When once the mind, in despite of 
the remonstrating conscience, has abandoned its free 
power to a haunting impulse or idea, then whatever tends 
to give depth and vividness to this idea or indefinite ima- 
gination, increases its despotism, and in the same propor- 
tion renders the reason and free will ineffectual. Now, 
fearful calamities, sufferings, horrors, and hair-breadth 
escapes will have this effect, far more than even sensual 
pleasure and prosperous incidents. Hence the evil con- 
sequences of sin in such cases, instead of retracting or 
deterring the sinner, goad him on to his destruction. This 
is the moral of Shakspeare’s Macbeth, and the true solu- 
tion of this paragraph—not any overruling decree of divine 
wrath, but the tyranny of the sinner’s own evil imagina- 
tion, which he has voluntarily chosen as his master.’? 

EpucaTion.—‘‘In the education of children love is 
first to be instilled, and out of love obedience is to be 
educed. Then impulse and power should be given to the 
intellect, and the ends of a moral being be exhibited. For 
this object thus much is effected by works of imagina- 
taun—that they carry the mind out of self, and show the 
possible of the good and the great in the human character. 
The height, whatever it may be, of the imaginutive stand- 
ard will do no harm; we are commanded to imitate one 
who is inimitable. We should address ourselves to those 
faculties in a child’s mind which are first awakened by 
nature, and consequently first admit of cultivation, that is 
to say, the memory and the imagination. The comparing 
power, the judgment, is not at that age active, and ought 
not to be forcibly excited, as is too frequently and mis- 
takenly done in the modern systems of education, which 
can only lead to selfish views, debtor and creditor prin- 
ciples of virtue, and an inflated sense of merit. In the 
imagination of man exist the seeds of all moral and scien- 
tific improvement; chemistry was first alchemy, and out 
of astrology sprang astronomy. In the childhood of those 
sciences the imagination opened a way, and furnished ma- 
terials, on which the ratiocinative powers in a maturer 
state operated with sugcess. The imagination is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of man as a progressive being; 
and I repeat that it ought to be carefully guided and 
strengthened as the indispensable means and instrument 
of continued amelioration and refinement. Men of genius 
and goodness are generally restless in their minds in the 
present, and this, because they are by a law of their na- 
ture unremittingly regarding themselves inthe future, and 
contemplating the possible of moral and intellectual ad- 





vance toward perféction. Thus we live by hope and 
faith; thus we are for the most part able to realize what 
we will, and thus we accomplish the end of our being. 
The contemplation of futurity inspires humility of soul in 
our judgment of the present.”’ 


The History of the State of New York. By John Romeyn 
Brodhead. First Period 1609—1664. New York: Har- 
per § Brothers. 8vo. . 

This is the first volume of an extended history of New 
York, to be followed by three more. Mr. Brodhead is 
admirably calculated for the work, and the state has been 
at a heavy expense in collecting illustrative documents. 
When concluded it promises to be the noblest work of the 
kind which has been published in America. The present 
volume is a most exhaustive account of the Dutch period 
of the history of New York—a period but little under- 
stood, but which Mr. Brodhead’s luminous narrative will 
make familiar to the most superficial student of history. 
We shall take an early opportunity to refer to it more at 
length. 


The Sickness and Health of the Peepleof Bleaburn. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This delightful story appeared originally in the ‘‘ House- 
hold Words.’? It is founded on an event in the life of the 
late Mrs. Ware, of Cambridge, the ‘‘ Good Lady’’ whose 
biography has been lately published. The sweetness, 
simplicity, cheerfulness and strength of nature, the moral 
beauty and unobtrusive, unconscious heroism which dis- 
tinguish the Mary Picard of the present volume, were 
exemplified in Mrs. Ware’s real character. 





White, Red, and Black. Sketches of American Society in 
the United States During the Visits of their Guests. By 
Francis and Theresa Pulszky. New York: Redfield. 2 
vols. 12mo. 


We opened these volumes with a strong desire to praise 
them, but we have been unable to find much which will 
bear eulogy. The spirit in which the book is written. is 
amiable, and many agreeable things are said of agreeable 
people, but there is little in the matter and style of the 
work which repays reading. The most interesting portion 
is the gossip about individuals. 





The Dean’s Daughter; or The Days We Live In. By 
Mrs. Gore. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


This novel has the point and sparkle of Mrs. Gore’s 
usual style, and is full of brilliant pictures of English life. 
The characters evince but a superficial power of charac- 
terization, and the story lacks unity. Though notan able 
novel it is a readable one. 

Daisy Burns. By Julia Kavanagh. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


An autobiographical story of much simplicity and 
beauty, but inferior in interest and merit to the charming 
‘¢ Nathalie’? by the same authoress. 





The Kathayan Slave, and other Papers, connected with 
Missionary Life. By Emily Judson. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 12mo, 


This is a ‘collection of stories, essays and poems worthy 
the literary reputation of Fanny Forester and the fervid 
religious spirit of Mrs. Judson. It is dedicated to Dr. 
Wayland. 
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SATISFIED. 


Fond Parent. 1 don’t care, Mr. Read, about its being highly finished; but I should like the dear child’s 


expression preserved. 






































Enter Small Swell (who drawls as follows). A— 
Bwown, a—want some more coats! 

Snip. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 
would you please to want? 

Small Swell. A—let me see; A’ll have eight. A— 
no, I’ll have nine; and look here! A—shall want 
some trowsers. ; 

Snip. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. How many 
would you like? 

Small Swell. A—I don’t know exactly. ’Spose 


How many 





We say twenty-four pairs; and look here! show me 
some patterns that wont be worn by any Snobs! 
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WE ALL HAVE OUR TROUBLES. 


Sister Mary. Why, Charley, dear boy, what ’s 
the matter? You seem quite miserable ! 

Charley. Ah! aint I just! Here’s ma’ says I 
must wear turn-down collars till Christmas, and 
there’s young Sidney Bowler (who’s not half so tall 
as [am) has had stick-ups and white chokers for 
ever so long! 













































































Book-Stali Keeper. Book, Ma’am? Yes, Ma’am. 


published, ‘‘ Broken Legs ; and How to Mend Them:” or would you like the last number of ‘‘ The Rail- 


way Operator ?”? 
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PLEASURES OF THE STUDIO. 


At the beginning of April, when every moment is 
of consequence, Mr. Flake White’s model for Ham- 
let appears with a black eye, which he declares is 
the effect of influenza. 
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RAILWAY LITERATURE. Ei 


Here ’s a popular work by an eminent surgeon, just 





DESIGN 


FOR 





A STATUE IN HYDE PARK. 











GENTLEMAN’s CostUME.—Double-breasted ing -cont 
of a dark myrtle green: it is of the Newmarket style, but 
the skirt nearly square, with the corners rounded. u- 
ble-breasted shawl waistcoast of figured valencia; the 
pattern, large palms. Trowsers of a large cross-barred 
material ; are of the half-gaiter form. 








Lapy’s Costume.—Habit of rich brown cloth; the 
body buttoning to the throat: the front is crossed. by 
brandebourgs, which are continued down the edges of 


the pagoda sleeves, reaching nearly to the 
pa are ornamented to correspond with the 
Ton . 
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